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reatest 


There are a few novelists — a verj' few, 
and those only the greatest — who tell you the 
complete and naked truth concerning tlie 
people they ^mte about. You enter into the 
privacy of man and ^vife, share the secret lug»“ 
and greeds of men and women who are 
outwardly respectable. 

Such a novelist is John O’Hara. 

TEN NORTH FREDERICK is rtot merely tlie 
address of Joe Chapin’s comfortable, 
prosperous home in Gibbsville, Pennsyh'anid, 

It is the profoundly revealing story of 
life in America today. 

In TEN NORTH FREDERICK J-hn O’Hara takes 
tlie wraps off the social customs, the (x'litics, 
tlie morals of a small American city. He shows 
you tlie hopes and failures, tlie corruption and 
dreams of its people — fiesh-and-blood humans 
you might have known. 

“The whole countrv wall he reading 
TEN NORTH FREDERICK 



gone in the one case and all of it gone in the other, it was too 
late for either man to realize his great ambition. The butcher 
had wanted to be heavyweight prize-fight champion of the 
world. Joe Chapin had always wanted to be President of the 
United States, and thought he ought to be. 

One man among the imposing company of honorary pall- 
bearers in Trinity Church knew how deep and serious Joe 
Chapin’s ambition had been. One man knew, and another 
suspected. The man who knew was Arthur McHenry, Joe s 
law partner. The man who suspected was Mike Slattery, state 
senator and chairman of the Republican county committee 
Arthur McHenry always thought Joe Chapin would have rnad< 
a good President, and Mike Slattery hardly thought of it a. 
all, Arthur McHenry knew more of the thoughts and deeds of 
Joseph Benjamin Chapin than any other man had known, and 
throu^ all phases of Joe Chapin’s life; his boyhood, his young 
manhood, his middle and declining years. He knew how much 
Joe Chapin depended upon him, and he knew that Joe Chapin 
believed he depended on no one. Joe Chapin never required a 
pledge of secrecy before revealing a matter to . Arthur 
McHenry. And there were few matters he did not reveal. In- 
deed, it was not so much that he revealed a secret as bestowed 
it. In the reporting of an intimate detail, the pledge of secrecy 
was taken for granted, as Arthur McHenry himself was taken 
for granted. From another man the details that Joe Chapin 
felt free to discuss with Arthur McHenry would have been dis- 
tasteful, but there was a kind of arrogant and trusting inno- 
cence in Joe Chapin’s revelations to Arthur McHenry, and 
Arthur McHcniy respected the innocence. Somewhere along 
the way he realized that Joe Chapin’s dependence on him gave 
him strength. Seemingly his status was secondary to Joe’s; 
Joe was^ a handsomer man, possessed of immediately effective 
chann in the clubhouse or the courtroom, and it had been 
more or less that way since kindergarten. But Arthur McHenry 
knew that the charm was less effective when he was not 
around. WTienever he returned from a trip of long duration 
Arthur McHenry could see that Joe Chapin's frown had be- 
come set; a few days later, with their hours of confidings and 
revelations, the frown would begin to disappear. "V/e'va missed 
you, Arthur,” Joe would say — and never understand that he 
\v^s uttering more than a politeness. With realization Arthur 
McHenry became more comfortable in the relationship. It 
was quite enough for him to have the consciousness of his 
indispcnsability to the only man he loved. 

The man who might have done more than he did to expedite 
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her up the hill. The business in the office of Register of Wills 
was brief and she would have been home in another hour had 
it not been for her casual mention to Mr. Chapin that it was 
her first visit. 

“Well,” said Mr. Chapin. “Wouldn’t you like to see what 
makes the wheels go round? Court’s in session. Let’s have a 
look in Number 3 Courtroom. We might run across some- 
thing interesting.” She was unequal to the problem of how 
to refuse the invitation. He led her to Number 3, to a row 
of empty chairs inside the rail, and they sat down. 

“This is assault and battery with intent to kill. The defendant 
is that Italian man with the mustache.” 

"I see,” said Ruth Jenkins. 

“The witness is being questioned by Mr. Williams, Lloyd 
Williams, from Collieryville. Assistant district attorney, and 
smart as a whip. Watch him tie that witness in knots.” 

"I object, your Honor!” 

“That’s defense counsel. Mr. Troutman from Taqua,” said 
Joseph B. Chapin. 

"And quite rightly,” said the judge. 

"Judge Bramwell," said Joseph B. Chapin. 

"Mr. Williams, shall we read back to you so that you’ll 
know better next time?” said Judge Bramwell. “Twice in the 
past four minutes I’ve sustained Mr. Troutman’s objection to 
that same line of questioning and now you persist in con- 
tinuing it.” 

"I apologize, your Honor,” said Williams. “I am only frying 
to show — ” 

“I think I know what you’re trying to show, Mr. Williams. 
Right now the clock shows the hour to be past my lunch time 
and I think we’ll all be the better for a recess. Let us adjourn 
until two o’clock.” 

“All rise!” shouted a tipstaff. 

They held their places during the confusion of adjournment. 
“I’m afraid this was a disappointment,” said Joseph B. Chapin. 
“But let’s go over and say hello to Lloyd Williams.” 

“All right,” said Ruth Jenkins. 

“Lloyd! Lloyd!” Chapin called. 

WilUams turned and saw Chapin. “Hello, Joe,” he said, and 
it was another first-time for Ruth Jenkins; the first time she 
ever had heard anyone call Chapin, Joe. 

"I would like you to meet Mrs. Jenkins. Ruth, this is Mr. 
Lloyd Williams, our eminent assistant district attorney.” 

“How do you do, Mrs. Jenkins,” said Williams. They did 
86 




■t ;i cviuer ni her disposal And her walks past Christiana and 
Railroad, unescorted, were rarer still. But they did occur. She 
never forgot either one vit them, and there were only two. 

She was twentv years of age .tnd a recent bride, in the spring 
of I SSI, and on ,a certain vvarni and bright afternoon she 
announced to the cv'achm.an that she would n-.jjyt to Mr. 
Chapin's othce. and that Connelly, the coachm.an. could meet 
her there instead ot following the original plan, which was 
for Conncllv to dnve her to the office, nscet Mr. Chapin and 
from there drive to a wedding at Trinity Church. 

"Will I lolh vou with the carriage. m.Tam?’' said Connelly. 

"Follow me? Wh\ '' I'm not going to faint." 

"Christiana and Railreeid. ma'-ain." said Connelly. 

"1 hardh think I'ni going to be accosted in broad daylight,” 
said Charlotte Chapin, 

'Tni always prepared for the worst contingency, ma’am.” 
said Connellv. 

"Thank you for Iviking out for me. Connelly, but nothing’s 
going to happen " She smiled at Connelly, whom she liked. 

“\'ou're welcome, ma’am, 'nut you won't mind if I do 
fol!\ vou. The Mister'd skin me alive if I didn't.” 

"Ail right." she said. 

She set out on her stroll and all went well until she c.'une 
to the corner of Christiana and Railroad, the northwest cor- 
ner. which vva.s vvccupied by Dutch .Amringen's saloon. The 
swinging doors had been installed for the svimmer and there 
was .1 large picture of a bilh' goat on a weather-worn sign 
reading B.x-k Beer On Sale vvhich was swinging at tire entrance. 
Tl'.e sidewalk on the Christiana Sia'ci side was roofed over 
in from of the places of business in that block, and while that 
was not an vuwKua! condition in Gibbsville, it had the effect 
in that neighborhood of making the pas,<crhy feel he was 
closer to the inside of .Amringen’s and places like it than he 
ever might venture. The cigar butts and fresh tobacco juicf 
on the brick .sidewalk were a peri! to the long-skirted ant- 
dainty. It vv-as too earlv in the day for the songs and loud talk 
that were to be heard nightly in that block on Christiana 
btreet. but voices from the saloons could be heard, rough 
laughter and heavily m-wculine conversations. A few were in 
front 01^ Dutch .Amringen's, smoking stogies and spitting 
tobacco iuicc, vvhile comfonablv seated on beer Iwrrels. And 
as alwatv’s the foot traffic in that block w.ts made to seem 
hcavaer b^awse so many men stood along the curb and the 
Duuuiag line, and others chatting in the middle of tlie sidewalk 
luaue passersby walk around them. It was an atmoschere in 
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“I hear, ma'am.” 

“You hear, but I want you to heed as well as hear. Now 
e can drive to Mr. Chapin’s office.” 

Connelly did not report the episode until later in the 
-•vening, first extracting a near-proraise from Ben Chapin that 
he would say nothing to Charlotte. Neither Ben nor Char- 
lotte ever discussed the incident, but Connelly from that day 
on was never without a pistol, and the bearded man, a mule- 
skinner at one of the mines, was arrested and sent to the 
county prison for being drunk and disorderly. His absence 
cost him his job, although in time he was able to find employ- 
ment elsewhere in the coal region. Connelly, too, moved away 
after a few years. He was a sober man, not given to frequent- 
ing saloons, but he and his wife found that many of their 
friends stopped speaking to them, and would not sit in the 
same pew at Mass if they saw the Connellys first. Connelly 
became known as a spy, a vague term but the worst thing an 
Irishman could call another Irishman. 

She years passed before Charlotte again walked beneath the 
wooden awning in front of Dutch Amringen’s. In 1888 she was 
boarding the Gibbsville train at Philadelphia, and a car’s 
length ahead of her on the platform she could see — and 
instantly recognize — the red-bearded man, carrying a satchel 
and apparently about to take the same train. The next day 
she walked past Amringen’s saloon on her way to Main 
btreet and on her way home from Main Street, but the man 
was nowhere to be seen. She was unable to admit to herself 
j the real reason for her curiosity about the man. She was, 
however, able to deny that the real reason was deeper than 
cunosity. In the long run the denial amounted to the admis- 
sion, for Charlotte Chapin was not a stupid woman. 

e was a far from stupid woman. From among her nuraer- 
r ^e’ected the man who, besides all the 

money, offered the least 
Melihood of opposition to what she wanted out of life. Ben 
her not likely to make demands on her person (and 

to hfr ^ proved correct), but he was physically fit to reveal 

but she e T P>^rest of virgins, 

makiW not accept the conventional belief that love- 

SS to « distasteful prelirai- 

U ffid f^otherhood. She believed in God. and 

male sex .if 1 ** kindness to give the 

More the female sex all of tL pain, 

youne man’s h ^ been stimulated by touches of a 

y ung man s hand on her own hand, and when she relived the 
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be taken to a children’s picnic at The Run. Foley, the coach- 
man who succeeded Connellv, instructed the boy in the arts 
of riding and driving and introduced him to strong language. 
The father helped the son with his arithmetic and algebra and 
first-year Latin, but the mother supervised the rest of his scho- 
lastic work. She would hear his spelling and listen to his 
reading, making him repeat the readings so that she could 
correct the Pennsylvania Dutchisms that occurred in his 
speech. Her own accent was refined and precise as a result 
of the influence of an English nanny, and she was determined 
to protect Joe as much as possible from the singsongy delivery, 
that was more or less common to Gibbsville children who 
were not Irish. Ben’s speech was plain, closer to New England- 
Yankee than any other influence, although he pronounced 
his r's. On such matters as the knotting of a cravat and gentle- 
manly jewelry Ben was allowed authority, but the only thing 
he ever really taught the boy was how to swim. 

Ben came home from the office one July day when Joe was 
six years old. It was noon, time for dinner. “Good morning, 
Father,” said the boy. “Mother has a headache.’’ 

“Oh,” said Ben. 

Foley s sister, Martha, entered the sitting room and 
announced that Mrs. Chapin had a headache and would not 
be down for dinner. 


So I understand,” said Ben. “Tell your brother to put 
Blackie in the cut-under and bring him around to the front 
■, door. Right away, please, Martha.” 

JWdl you be having vour dinner now, sir?” 

^ No. Just do as I tell you. please.” 

“Where are you going. Father?” 

“I’ll tell you in a minute. Is your mother asleep?” 

^^I don t know. I guess so.” 

Well, tiptoe upstairs and see, and come right down and 
Celt me. 


unaccustomed to orders, but he did as 
a^ected and returned to report that his mother was asleep. 
We re going for a drive, you and I.” 

You and 1, Father?” 

“Yes.” 


3sk Mummy.” 

'''ritten this note.” 
^ Where are we going?” 

“It’s a surprise.” 
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FOHEWORD 


This, o/ course, is a work of fiction, but I also have 
taken liberties with those facts that sometimes help 
to give truth to fiction. To name one: the office of 
Lieutenant Governor was created by the 1873 Con- 
stitution, so it would have been impossible for Joe 
Chapin's grandfather to have been Lieutenant Gover- 
nor at the time 1 state. There are one or iU'o other 
deliberate errors of that kind, but I hope they will be 
pardoned by the alert attorneys who are sure to spot 
them. If this were straight history, and not fiction,' 
I would not ask to be pardoned. 


Pacific Paihades, California 
August, J9SS 


J. O'H. 



trooned into the parlor to search for it. Blanche Montgomery, 
1 e iii'ther of the nominal host Jerry Montgomery, made the 
customary announcement: “When I say you’re getting warm, 
that means you’re getting close to it. When I say you’re get- 
ting cold, you’re getting farther away. Does everybody under- 
stand?’’ ■ ' 


'V'es. thev all understood. 

They milled about until one little girl said: “Who’s the 

w.-'^mest’’” 


“The warmest? Henry Laubach’s the warmest,” said 
Blanche. 

“No he isn’t," said Joe Chapin. 

“Oh, yes he is, Joe,” said Blanche Montgomery. 

“Oh, no he isn’t,” said Joe. 


"Please don’t be rude, Joe. That’s naughty,” said Blanche, 

“But Henrv isn't the warmest,” said Joe. 

“Then suppose you tell us who is,” said Blanche. - 

“Arthur is.” said Joe. 

“I hardl\ think so. Arthur’s very cold.” 

“Ha ha ha." Joe laughed. “Are you cold, Arthur?” 

Arthur la "hed. •'No, I’m boiling hot.” 

“Are \ou the hoiling-hottest one in the room?” said Joe. 

“Ooh I n) scalding hot,” said Arthur. 

“Just a moment, please,” said Blanche. She walked to the 
part of the 'oom where a puzzled Henry Laubach was stand- 
ing. “Someone has played a nasty trick, and I think we all 
know who it is." said Blanche. 

Some of the children provided her answer: “Joe Chapin! 
Joe Chapin!” 

“Have \ ou got the thimble?” said Blanche. 

“No.” said Joe. 


“Or Arthur McHenry?” 

“yss. 1 have it.” said Arthur. 

■ hand it over, please, and we’ll start the game again 

Without you hoys. No prize for either one of you.” 

But I found it and I gave it to Arthur,” said Joe. 

You plaxed a deceitful trick on aU the other children. 
You re a spoil-sport,” said Blanche. 

But Tm not. Mrs. Montgomery. I saw it first, as soon as 
we came in the room,” said Joe. 

before the game started,” said 


I 


tZn S'*™® ®*^*^®‘* as soon as we came in, 
inought, said Joe. 
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"Is that all, Mrs. Montgomery?” said Charlotte. 

"I'm sorry this had to happen, and — ” 

"We’re all sorry it happened. Thank you for coming over; 
Ver' considerate of you. Martha, will you see Mrs. Mont- 
gomery to the front door?” Charlotte emphasized front door 
onl slightly. 

Blanche spoke to Joe: “I’m sorry this had to happen, Jo 
Next year I hope we’ll — ” 

“Yes. Thank ' ou very much,” said Charlotte. 

Blanche Montgomery left the house and Joe gave his ver- 
sion of the incident, a true one. 

“And that’s all? You hadn’t been misbehaving before the 
game started?” 

“No, Mummy. And besides, that was the first game. And 
we didn’t even get any refreshments.” 

“You can hardly expect to get refreshments if you leavi 
the party before it’s time. I’ve told Martha to give you your 
supper in the kitchen. I’m very disappointed in you.” 

“But why. Mummy? She just as much as told us we were 
cheating and we weren’t. I saw the thimble first.” 

"That’s not why I’m disappointed in you. A gentleman 
doesn’t make scenes. You were a guest in their house and, 
you’re supposed to abide by the rules of the house you’re 
visiting. I've told Martha, no dessert.” 

“What is dessert?” 

“Floating Island.” 

“But I love Floating Island!” 

“I’m sorry, but that’s your punishment, not only for for- 
getting you’re a gentleman, but for not coming straight 
home. What if there’d been a runaway and the horses dashed 
up on the sidewalk?” 

“I would have run inside the stores.” 

“Never mind the ready answers, please. I’m very disap 
pointed in vou, very, very disappointed. Now go have yout 
supper and get ready for bed.” 

The Montgomerys of that day were on an equal footing, 
Mciallv, with the Chapins and the McHenrys, although 
Blanche Montgomery was not a Gibbsville girl. She was a 
Reading girl who had come to Gibbsville as a bride. She was, 
m fact, a distant connection of Charlotte’s, but Charlotte had 
not done anything about her” when she came to Gibbsville, 
an^oversight for which Charlotte was now glad. 

Have you anything pending with the Montgomery firm?” 
she asked Ben that evening. 
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more time for the nice sewing. I do the children’s mending and 
some ot Arthur's things, but that doesn’t give me much time 
for faneywork.” 

"Yes, I do some of Ben’s things too, and all of Joe’s. The 
darning is the only part that I don’t like.” 

"The darning, I don’t like that either. Isn't darning a 
nuisance*^ 1 have a basketful at home that every time I look 
at it. It just seems to say to me, ‘Bess, you’re neglecting your 
darning.' " 

“Boys’ stockings,” said Charlotte. 

“Boys’ stockings are the limit.” 

“But not really a chore, not for our boys. Arthur is such 
a delight. Ben and I often congratulate ourselves that Joe has 
such a fine boy for a friend. Best friend.” 

“Oh, dear. Joe is — I can’t put it into words how much we 
love Joe.” 

“And so nice together.” 

‘'Aren’t they? They’re so nice together.” 

Charlotte sighed. “I wonder why a woman like Blanche 
Montgomery — now how can she call herself a lady?" 

“Exactly.” 

“Our boys must have been to dozens of parties, dozens— 

“At least,” said Bess, and then, as though she had counted. 
“Dozens.” ^ 

“And behaved like little gentlemen, always. You know, 
Bess, we’ll never get to the truth of what really happened at 
Blanche Montgomery’s house. I most assuredly didn’t believe 
tile cock-and-bull story Blanche told me. You know she came 
to see me that very day.” 

“Did she?” 


‘‘Before Joe got home, spattered with mud from the street, 
and the start of a heavy cold. Oh, yes, Blanche was here mak- 
mg accusations against a ten-year-old boy, two ten-year-old 
boys. Arthur as well as Joe. Did Arthur catch a cold too?” 

“A slight one, yes.” 

J thought. Something happened that made 
tnose children want to leave that house without waiting to put 
on their hats and coats. It may have started over the game of 
ttide the Thimble, Bess, but there must have been more to it 
inan that. There must have been.” 

Oh, I think so too, Charlotte.” 

- Charlotte smoothed her skirt and folded her hands, “What 
can we do about Blanche Montgomery?” 

thought of anything?” 

we don t vvant people to think we’re two mothers resent- 
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io him to wonder what they were. His companionship with 
Joe Chapin was so much a part of his life that in making the 
big decisions he was nearly always guided by Joe’s preferences. 
It would not have been an American way of thinking to say 
so, but the fact was that Joe occupied a position like that of 
royalty, with Arthur’s relationship that of noble companion. 
But never in his own mind did Arthur occupy a servile or 
humble position. He was often a convenience for Joe, but he 
never regarded himself as that. He possessed complete self- 
respect and was not plagued by jealousy when Joe enjoyed 
the company of Alec Weeks, Dave Harrison, or Paul Donald- 
son. On his looks, his manners, and the fact that he was finan- 
cially stable, Joe was invited to parties and into the homes of 
Yale friends who did not feel compelled also to invite Arthur 
McHenry. Joe could easily have become a New Yorker and 
been lost in the large and increasing body of New York Yale 
men. Arthur, on the other hand, was tr^y a Pennsylvanian- 
at-Yale and never anything else; never sought jobs or the 
entree to jobs in New York. To Arthur during his four years 
at New Haven and later at Penn, the big social event of the 
year remained the Gibbsville Assembly; the New York and 
Philadelphia parties were events at which he always felt like 
a guest; in Gibbsville he was a member of the Assembly (or 
would be when he reached the age of twenty-five j’.'In his own 
way Arthur McHenry came close to matching the Yale career 
of Ben Chapin, with the notable exception that he was con- 
siderably more of a social success in point of organizationr 
joined and friendships made. But Ben Chapin and Arthur 
McHenry were New Haven-Yale men, not New York-Yale 
men. Dave Harrison and Alec Weeks, New Yorkers, would 
have welcomed Joe Chapin into their midst and he never had 
trouble picking up the relationship when he would reunite with 
them. Out of sincere politeness they would inquire for 
“McHenry” because he was known to them to be Joe’s best 
friend, while Joe was one of their crowd who happened to 
live in a place called Gibbsville. 

But Joe Chapin followed Arthur back to Gibbsville. 

^ They had one discussion on the subject. “I sometimes think 
I’d like to work in New York,” said Joe in their senior year. 

“You’d do well there,” said Arthur, 

“Do you think I would, honestly?” 

“I think so.” 

“Why?" 

Well, you like New York. You have a good time there. 
You like the people.” 
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"There's quite a crush, ma’am, sitting and talking. There 

isn’t chairs for all.” , . i r-j-.i. 

"I know. Did anyone offer Mr. Hooker a chair? said Edith 

^'’•■‘Not by the time I left. I come right up. Maybe somebody 

did offer him one since.” , , . im rt « 

“Mm-hmm.” Edith Chapin nodded. This is what I d like 

you to do, Mary.” 

"Yes, ma'am." , . 

“Go downstairs, and if Mr. Hooker isn’t sitting with anyone, 
if he’s just standing with the others, you go up to him and , 
ask him if you can speak to him for a moment. Then when you 
gel him out in the hall, tell him I’ll sec him. But if he’s sitting 
down witli some people — You sec, I don’t want to make an 
exception for anybody. I haven’t seen anybody, as you know. 
But I think I ou^it to see Mr. Hooker. Such a good friend of 


Mr. Chapin’s." 

"A great admirer of Mr. Chapin’s. Great. The article yester- 
day, it made you realize if you didn’t already.” 

, “Yes, dial’s why I would like to make an exception in his 
■' asc." 


"Will I bring you a cup of tea, ma’am?" 

"No, no thank-s. I don’t want him to stay that long. Rcmem* 
ber now, if he’s sitting down with the others, don't single him 
out. But if he's standing, il’i! look as though he had an appoint- 
ment with me.” 

”I understand perfectly, ma’am," said Mary. 

“You can bring me a cup of tea after he’s gone. I’d like a 
cup of tea and two soft-boiled eggs. Some toast and some of 
that grape jelly, if there’s any left.” 

“There's a whole new jar 1 opened.” 

“Oh, then there was some more. 1 was sure we had some 
left. Where did you find it?” 

“It was in with the currant, on that shelf. It didn’t have the 
label on it.” 

“Oh, that’s where it was. And some cigarettes when you 
bring the tea. It might be a good idea if you put the cigarettes 
under a napkin. Some of the older ladies . . 

"Yes, ma'am,” said Mary, and left. 

Edith Chapin composed herself in the ladderback rockinc 
chair, and was so^ arranged a few minutes Inter when Mary’s 
Knock came .again. She knocked twice, and waited, then 
knocked twice again. 

"Yes?’’ Edith Chapin called out. 

’Tt’s me, ma’.im, with Mr. Hooker," said Mary. 



"What?” 

"I suspect she’s in love with a married man,” said Arthur. 

“You do? So did I. Why else be so secretive?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Well, that’s why I don’t think I want to marry a New York 
girl.” 

“Why?” said Arthur. “They’re not all like Marie.” 

“No, of course not, but she’s the only one I had any ex- 
perience with, that kind of experience, and I wouldn’t want 
to be disillusioned again. Your father and mother, and my 
father and mother — that’s what I think marriage ought to be. 
Marie’s only twenty or twenty-one, and yet think of her.” 

“Yes.” 

“She’s old, Arthur. What’ll she be like when she’s thirty? 
Not in looks, but experience. I’m sure it’s a married man, and 
most likely there’ll be — she’ll be written up in the scandal 
sheets. And when that does happen I’ll be thankful I escaped 
when I did.” 

“Yes.” 


“The man that marries Marie — ^how would you like to be 
in his boots?” 

“Not me, thank you.” 

“True. But think of what I just told you. I was almost that 
man. I thought she expected me to marry her.” 

“But she didn’t.” 


“Luckily. That’s what it was, sheer luck. But do you know 
what the experience did to me? This doesn’t apply to you, but 
I look at the fellows we know and I wonder how much they 
know about women. And I also wonder if it shows on me, 
my experience.” 

Well, I knew there was something going on that you didn’t 
want to tell me about, but I don’t know whether it would have 
shown itself to the other fellows.” 


I hope not. 1 have no use for a rounder. I could never 
trust one in business, professionally, any more than I could 
sociaUy. And I wouldn’t want anyone to consider me a 
rounder, although of course I’m not one. But if my experience 
with Marie showed on my face, it would show a weakness in 
my character. My mother always said those weaknesses shov 
up sooner or later.” 

"I believe that.” 

Do you know that that’s one of the few houses my mother 
Mly approved of? The Harrisons’. One of the fine old New 
lorK tamihes, according to Mother.” 

Well, they are,” 
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“Come in, please,” said Edith Chapin. 

Mat) hv.ung the door open, making way for the man. “Mr. 
Hooker, ma’am." 

“Good morning, Robert,” said Edith Chapin. 

“Good morning, Edith." 

Mary closed the door behind her. 

Robert Hooker went to Edith Chapin and took her extended 
hand In his two. “Edith, I call myself a dealer in words, but 
today I have none to offer." 

■ “Today, but not yesterday.” 

“Oh, you saw my editorial?” 

“If I hadn't seen it on my own — you have no idea how 
many people called up about it. Joe would have been — well, 
pleased is hardly the word. I consider it one of the finest pieces 
of writing I’ve ever read, and not only because it was about 
Joe.” 

“It was from the heart, Edith.” 

“Oh, yes. Yes," said Edith Chapin. 

“The Bar Association is having it reprinted, I thought you’d 
like to know. Henry Laubach called up this morning and 
ordered a thousand cards, about the size of a postcard, with 
my small tribute to Joe printed on them. I feel signally hon- 
ored, but it’s a pretty empty honor, when I think of — well, I 
wish the occasion hadn’t arose. Arisen.” 

“Joe was very fond of you, Robert.” 

“Well, I always hoped so. We didn’t sec nearly enough of 
each other. In this crazy old newspaper business, I work in 
my shirt-sleeves, you know. Joe, the soul of dignity. Not what 
they call a stuffed shirt, by any means. But as I said in my 
editorial, the very presence of Joseph B. Chapin in a court- 
room provided the room with the dignity one associates vwih 
tlie court of law, but so often lacking in these da> s ot spec- 
tacular circus tactics.” 

“Joe would have liked that, every w'ord of it Tlie dignity 
of the law was precious to him,” said kJith Ch.ipm, 

“How arc you, Edith? That’s a foolish question, of course. 
UTiat must be going on inside, but I don't think there’s a man 
or woman in town that expected you to behave anv differently 
than you are. It’s a rare sight to see such courage in these 
days.” 

“Courage?” said Edith Chapin, "1 h.oe no courage, Robert. 

I am so used to living the kind of hie I've led that now, at a 
time like this, it’s one advantage of ii.iving a naturally retirfre 
disposition. I’ve alwavs lived tor niv husband and mv 
noibing else. No outside interests, no hobbies, really. 



Dear Joe: 

Knowing your fondness for Marie and hers for you I am 
faced with the sad duty to tell you that she died last Thurs- 
day evening from peritonitis following an abdominal opera- 
tion. The operation was performed at one of the private 
hospitals in the suburbs and the funeral services, which 
were strictly private, took„place on Saturday. We had no 
pallbearers and we did not invite anyone but family to the 
funeral. 

In going through her effects I found, a small stack of 
letters which I recognized to be in your handwriting. I con- 
fess that I read one of the letters, although only one after 
I realized that they were love letters. I am returning them 
. to you since I do not feel that they are for other eyes. It 
may console you to learn that Marie still had your photo- 
graph in a locket which she carried in her purse until, the 
day she went to the hospital. I wish 1 had known that you 
and Marie had once been in love with each other. If your 
romance had been encouraged to completion there might 
be a different and happier story to tell today. But no more 
for the present ... 

Dave 

“The poor thing,” said Arthur. 

“Is she, or am I?" 

“I said it about her, but I don’t know, Joe," said Arthur, 
“It sounds as though she’d been in love with you all the time.’ 
“It sounds like more than that, too,” said Joe, 

‘You’re thinking of the operation?”- 
'*I’m thinking of the operation in a private hospital in the 
urbs, and strictly private funeral, and mystery, covering 
», You must know what I’m thinking,” '' 

“That she died of an abortion.” 

“Yes. That’s what poor Dave is trying to tell me. I’m going 
ver to New York on the next train.” 

“Shall I go with you?” 

“Thanks, Arthur, But I’ll be back later, this evening. I just 
ivant to talk to Dave. I’U send him. a telegram and he can meet 
me at the University Club. I don’t want to see the f amil y if 
I can help' it. Just Dave.” 

^e retimed from New York after midnight. • 

From his bed Arthur spoke to Joe. “I’m awake, if you want 
to talk.” 

I don t know,” said Joe. He was putting his things in the 
coat closet. 
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would be almost as much pleasure to be had in granting Joe 
a big favor as in turning him down. ° “ 

GibbsviUe Country Day was in the tradition of the private 
school ^at prepared the sons of gentlemen for preparatorv 
school. It was possible to stay at G.C.D. from the^SS araZ 
toough senior high-school year, but almost no boy dW 5^10 
Buffdo there was Nichols; in Pittsburgh. Shady sfd? in m 
mngton, Tower Hill; in New York, Buckley and AUen- 
Stevenson. In GibbsviUe the well-born boy Lnt to Mbs 

urn G-C.D.. remaining fere 

Hnt ^ acquire the polish and the label of Andover 
Hotchki^, LawrencevUle. The HUl, Mercersburg-™ 

r parents, the most popular of the noted pre^chools^ 

Gibbsville alone could not have supported a GCD but it 

faming tow™ it struggled along year after year.^with 

“P subscripUon by men 

who beheved m the pnvate-school idea. ScholasticaUy GCD 
as sometimes a little better and never any worse than the piib- 
hc ^ammar and high schools. It did not field a representative 

movers) but it 

Onr^ t schools of the nearby towns 

1 ^ beat G.H.S Ma 

X^rTafaCD ^ood tennis 

SnS o? r r n® by the public schools. The stu- 

^® Pubhc-school boys and 
^rk as Wdlie-Boys and Sissies, and the only support they got 

GHS Ld from 

a G H S hnv '^ben a G.C.D. b^ gave 

a G.H.S. boy a bloody nose. It balanced things to have fe 

nnnr j ^®.^ '''®^® outnumbered and to have the 

^ ^ boy could also use his fists. 

leS^anTcSt^'^'^’ b^bding was a converted mansion at 

boucht a hinr-t f Jacob Rutter built his house he 

amounted to a°private'^D^k b® bad what 

GibbsviUe The R^rn^r r ^ ^ithm the borough limits of 
than a ve^^l died out with Jacob and for more 

who were organizfe*^GTbbs°M^ °*‘^“P'®b> “ntU the gentlemen 

C.D.. bought^the prop^m H^lf 

282 ^ ^ “® block was promptly 



“It was, Edith?” 

"Yes. Joe was not naturally gregarious. When we were first 
married, I think it was before you moved here, Joe confined 
himself to the people he grew up with. Two or three friends 
that we saw a great deal of, and as a matter of fact, Joe ac- 
tually used to seem to prefer the company of older men. Judge 
Larkin. Old Mr. English, Doctor English’s father, that is. And 
they seemed to enjoy his company, too. It was a great change 
when he decided to enter public life. He had to force himself 
to be patient and tolerant of other people. But I remember 
his saying to me later on, how he'd been missing a lot of fun 
out of life by not getting about more in his young manhood.” 

“I never knew that, Edith. I never knew that. I would have 
said that Joe Chapin was one of the greatest mixers I ever saw." 

“And he was, but he had to learn it. It wasn’t the natural 
thing for him to do, the way it is with some men. He prac- 
tically made a study of it. But of course Joe had one thing I 
never have had. Confidence. Complete confidence in himself.” 

“The aristocrat, in the better sense,” said Hooker, 

“Well, of course he didn’t like that word, but I’m inclined 
to agree with you.” 

“You have it too, Edith.” 

“Oh, no. Not a bit.” 

“I think so. I think you have. You may be shy, but I’ve 
watched you, I’ve studied you. You may not be the outgoing 
type, the extrovert, but people know that underneath that 
shyness is a woman of great courage and principle. Look at 
you now. If they could see you now they’d know they were 
right. It’s a great honor for me, you letting me have these 
few moments to pay my respects.” 

“I wonder why I let' myself prattle on this way. I’ve talked 
with you more than any other person. 1 fact, I haven’t really 
talked to anyone else at all." 

“It’s a great honor for me. I suppose we newspaper men, 
we’re told so many things in confidence, there must be some- 
Uiing about us that makes people trust us.” 

Edith Chapin hesitated. “It must be more than that, too,” 
she said. “Thank you for coming to sec me. It was very kind 
of you. And later, when things — settle down — I’m going to ask 
you for some advice.” 

“I am at your service.” 

“And remember me to Kitty.” 

“She wanted to come with me, but I was sure thcrc’d he too 
many people. By the way, I had a vciy pleasant visit with Joe 
Junior downstairs. Ama7.ing, how much like his father." 



to be there representing Gibbsville? You’d want a guy that 
was honest and did something for the community, and looked 
the part. Listen, there isn’t a thing that’s for the good of this 
town that Joe Chapin is left out of.” 

“Well, maybe you’re right.” ^ _ 

“He isn’t a crook, he isn’t a hypocrite — Joe’ll take a drink. 
Friendly, kind. Does a lot of things for people. I say you’d 
have a hard time getting anybody to say anything against Joe 
Chapin and'prove it. You take a guy like Lloyd Williams, aind 
he's a whoremaster. Then you take a guy on the order of 
Henry Laubach, and that son of a bitch, all be cares about 
is making more money. Henry isn’t a real son of a bitch, but 
he’s cold. One of those cold fellows. Doc En^sh, he does a lot 
of good, but don’t forget he gets paid for it, and if it came 
down to that I’d rather have Doc Malloy operate on me. 
No sir, the biggest all-around man in this town is Joseph 
B. Chapin." 

In the course of an average two-block walk from his oflSce 
to the bank Joe Chapin would bid the time of day to at least 
ten persons and usually many more. There would be many 
Good morning, Mr. Chapin's that he would answer with a 
Good morning and a smile but without a name. People liked 
to speak to him, and when they could engage him in a few 
minutes’ conversation they wanted to be seen talking to him. 
'lerchants liked to have him seen in their stores; the cops 
iked to wave to him; people would call to him from their 
;ars. He had his suits made in New York, but he patronized 
Main Street for socks and underwear, which gave him the 
opportunity to appear in the store, and gave the merchant the 
benefit of his patronage above the actual money spent, Joe’s 
suits, shoes and hats came from out of town, but almost every- 
thing else he bought was bought in town or ordered through 
town merchants. If he wanted a Lee Dreadnaught-Diiver he 
had it sent through the hardware store; if he was buying a 410 
gun for Joby, it was ordered on Main Street; if Edith wanted 
a black caracul, it was a Main Street transaction. 

The feeling generally was that Joe Chapin, except for, his 
set taste in clothes, was the best of Gibbsville. He had achieved 
his status first by living to the age of forty-seven, having been 
bom in Gibbsville of Gibbsville parents. He had' returned to 
Gibbsville after getting his education. He had married a 
Gibbsville girl, the daughter of Gibbsville parents and with 
many Gibbsville relatives. Joe had then gone into partnership 
with a lifelong Gibbsville friend and native. He made his 
money in Gibbsville, he spent most of it in Gibbsville. When- 
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~Vcs, .. tel in nppte™cn..ni=ym really ;««« «“:. 
"That’S what I meant. This is a grand old house, isnt 
“Full of memories, happy ones and sad ones. 

"Tlie way a house should be,” said Hooker. 

“Frederick Street isn’t fashionable any more, but it s mu 
xnore convenient than Lantenengo Street. We’ve always had 
the noise and the smoke from the trams, and some of t 
neighbors on WUliam Street leave a lot to be desired, but we re 

“A speaking tube. I guess there aren’t many houses left with 

a speaking tube.” , 

"Oh, it has all those things. I suppose you noticed the dumb- 
waiter. And on the second floor, the busybody.” . . 

“I had a story about busybodies last year. I sent one of my 
reporters out and he counted 1 think eighty-seven left m the 


whole town.” 

“When I was a girl I don’t suppose there were eighty-seven 
houses that didn't have one.” said Edith Chapin. She smiled 
her sad smile and Robert Hooker went to her and shook her 


hand in both of his. 

“You are very brave, Edith Chapin.” 

"Thank you," she said. 

“And call me for anything, anything at all.” 

“Thank you again, Robert," she said. 

Ho braced his shoulders like the National Guard lieutenant 
he once had been, and marched out of the sewing room. She 
waited until she heard bis step on the second-floor landing, 
then went to the speaking tube and blew the whistle. 

"Yes, ma’am,” said Mary. 

“I’m ready, Mary," said Edith Chapin, 


The will of Joseph B. Chapin contained no surprises. It 
was an orderly document, meant to be read in public. Certain 
sums were to be paid to servants and charities, and those sums 
were specified in dollars, but the bulk of the estate was in 
stocks, bonds, and mortgages, identified by name or location. 

The sum of $100,000 was to be paid to the son, Joseph Ben- 
jamin Chapin Junior, and a like sum to the daughter, Ann 
Chapin. ITe remainder was to be used to create a trust fund 
for the widow, Edith Chapin. Upon her death the fund was 
to be divided equally between the son and the daughter. Per- 
sonal items such as cuff links, cigarette cases, pearl studs, 
watch chains were to be the property of the widow, but it was 
suggested tliat they might be distributed among friends; 
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“All summer?” 

“Possibly.” 

“Then he won’t be able to play golf, either,” said the boy. 

“Oh, no. Now I must stop talking, unless there’s something 
important you want to ask me.” 

“Is Father going to die?" 

“No, no, no, Joby. You mustn’t think that,” said Edith, 

“Well, the paper called up and asked if it was true Father 
had concussion of the brain.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Because I answered, they thought I was you on the phone.” 

“WeE if they call up again, don’t tell them anything. TeU 
them to get in touch with Uncle Arthur McHenry, if they 
want any information.” 

“A boy that was on GibbsvEle High football team, he got 
concussion of the brain and he died. I remember.” 

“There are different kinds. Now I must hang up, and yoi 
get ready to come with Harry.” 

There was gloom on Main Street and in the Lantenengo 
Street homes with the report of Joe’s accident, and in the 
barber shops and the Gibbsville Club and the Elks Home and 
on the Market Street one-man trolleys and La cigar stores and 
soda foimtains and at bus stops and in the forty-five speak- 
easies of Gibbsville, wherever men and women gathered fay 
the half dozen. There was no one to say, “It served him right," 
and there were many who said, “It’s a goddam shame.” Bol 
Hooker ran a daily bulletin, a one-column box on Page One, 
on Joe’s condition, and when it was announced, after the 
third day, that Joe was “off the critical list but unable to 
receive visitors” Gibbsville accepted Joe as among the ailing, 
who would be a long while “on the mend.” 

Joe was allowed to go home, to the farm, in the second 
week in August, almost exactly two months after entering thf 
hospital. A bone man from Philadelphia was called in for a 
opinion when the leg was slow in healing, and in return & 
his $1,000 fee he provided the information that Joe was fort 
seven years old and that he approved the treatment Joe was 
getting under Dr. English. 

^ Arthur to 

Edith. It s nice to know that Billy’s a good doctor, but we 
knew Aat aE along. Of course I’m not particularly enthusiastic 
over Philadelphia specialists.” 

Forty-seven,” said Edith. “Your bones don’t knit a.' 
quickly. I just hope the right leg won’t be shorter than th 
other. 
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Chapin’s law partner, his physician, the steward of the Gibbs- 
ville Club and the first, as yet unborn, grandson. 

Edith Chapin, as she always had been, was a woman in com- 
fortable circumstances. Now, in fact, in 1945, she was in more 
than comfortable circumstances. She was rich. But it would 
not be known that she was rich. The details of her wealth 
were known to only a few persons, who were not likely to dis- 
cuss those details with others not privileged to have the in- 
formation. The directors of her bank would know, her 
husband’s law partner would know, the county Register of 
Wills would know. But there was no gossip value in the size 
of Joe Chapin’s estate or the terras of his will. He had left 
more money than anyone had expected him to leave, but not 
so much more that the amount was sensational. If he had died 
poor, or enormously wealthy, the public, the public curiosity 
would have had to be satisfied. He had not died poor, and only 
a little richer (and that was to be expected of a man like Joe 
Chapin); consequently there would be no dislocation of the 
Chapin family status, and the status had always been described 
as in comfortable circumstances. There was a butcher on the 
West Side of town who had less money than Edith Chapin, 
who lived on the East Side of town. The butcher had a Cadil- 
lac, and so had Edith Chapin, but the butcher’s was newer. 
Tlie .butcher’s son was studying for the priesthood and was 
no great drain on his father’s income; but Joe Chapin Junior 
was not studying for the priesthood, and he would be no great 
drain on his mother’s income. The 1 8th Street butcher was said 
to be getting rich; the Frederick Street widow was said to be 
in comfortable circumstances. 

The butcher was not in attendance at the funeral of Joseph 
Benjamin Chapin, which look place in Trinity Church. The 
butcher and Joe Chapin never had spoken a word to each 
other in all their lives, and yet Ujc butcher would have been 
surprised to discover how much Joe Chapin Imew about him. 
A clever man who is a lawyer and bank director, and whose 
family have lived in a town througli three generations, acquires 
and usually retains a great deal of information on his fellow 
citizens. And it was too bad, in some ways, that the butcher 
and the lawyer had not been friends, or at least closer ac- 
quaintances. There was only a small difference in their ages, 
an inconsiderable difference; and the two men had several 
matters in common. Each man had a son and a daughter, dis- 
appointing children. Both men had remote wives, from whom 
they never had been separated. And now, with most of life 
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“Not necessarily. Arthur could be just as stubborn about 
it as I plan to be. Result: neither goes." 

“Result: we’ll both collapse. It was just an idea I had, 
and Edith doesn't take kindly to it.” 

“Well, I certainly don’t. I don’t expect to win the Harvard 
le with a sixty-five-yard dropkick, but I’ll be well enough 
let you have a vacation. You’re entitled to a good one, and 
X going to insist you get it.” 

“It isn’t only the office, Joe. You’re going around as 
lOugh you were a traveling salesman.” 

“Oh, well, that’s fun, that comes under the heading of re- 
axation.” 

“Relaxation? Joe, I’ve seen you come home from one of 
those relaxations. Last winter. I remember one time you’d been 
to Erie, I think it was. Yes, Erie. I don’t remember what that 
trip was for. In fact, I seldom do know. You used to tell me, 
but in the past year or so you just announced that you're off 
for Lancaster, or Altoona, and away you go. Sometimes it’s 
an overnight Pullman, other times a long drive, a long ex- 
hausting motor trip. Say, hadn’t you just come back from one 
when you tried to take the steps all at once?” 

“I don’t remember,” said Joe. 

‘Yes, you had. We had our party for you, and the next day 
you went to Whitemarsh for the Lawyers Club tournament. 
And the next day was when you cracked your leg.” 

“It might have been, but don’t try to see cause and effect 
there, Arthur,” said Joe. 

“Why not? If I can show you that the relaxing trips, as 
you call them, are taking too much out of you. I’ll be doing 
you a favor, Joe, I was just telling Edith, we’re getting close to 
the fifty mark, and whether we like it or not, we’re slowing 
up. If Billy English were to tell you that the reason — ” 

“I beg your pardon, Arthur. I know what you’re going to 
say. I don’t think Billy English is going to tell you that I 
broke my leg because I was tired. But even if he did. I’m 
doing something I like to do, and if I get tired while doing 
it — at least I’m getting tired at a pastime I enjoy. Fellows we 
know are out risking their necks fox-hunting, down around 
Philadelphia. And others are chasing women instead of foxes, 
and others are ruining their guts on bootleg hootch.” 

“I know all that, but you seem to me to be tiring yourself 
out for thirty pieces of silver.” 

“What?” 

Those little cups and cocktail shakers you pick up at golf 
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around for Ann to grow up. She’s a knockout. What is she 
now, eighteen?” 

“Yes, a little young for you, Julian,” said Edith. ' 

“More’s the pity, and say, speaking of the Chapin younger 
generation, I guess you’re all getting ready to retire on Joby’s 
earnings.” 

“Joby’s earnings?” said Joe. “I can’t even get hirh to caddy 
for me.” 

“Caddy for you? In two more years he’ll be making rec- 
ords,” said Julian. 

“What kind of records? The hundred-yard dash?” said Joe. 
“He scoots out of the house fast enough to break that record 
today, but I have no idea where he’s in such a hurry to get to.” 

“Seriously, am I the first to tell you you have a damn near 
genius in your family?” 

“You must be,” said Joe. “What at, may I ask?” 

"At the eighty-eight. The piano,” said Julian. 

“Why I’ve never heard him play anything but popular jazz, 
what we used to call ragtime.” 

“Oh, Mr. Chapin, come on,” said Julian. “That boy could 
sit in with any dance orchestra — well, almost any dance or- 
chestra. He plays better piano right now than anyone else 
in Gibbsville.” 

“No, I don’t think he plays anything but that jazz stuff,” 
said Joe. 

“But that’s exactly what I’m talking about, Mr. Chapin. I’ll 
tell you where he goes when he leaves here. He goes to Mi- 
chael’s Music Shop and listens to Victrola records, and all he 
has to do is hear a record played once and he can duplicate 
Roy Bargy, Arthur Schutt, Carmichael. Have you ever heard 
him play *In a Mist’?” 

“Is that the name of a tune?” said Joe. 

“If you have to ask that question, I’m sorry. You don 
know about Joby. You must have heard him play ‘Rhapsot 
in Blue,’ by George Gershwin. He’s been playing that for 
least two years.” ' 

“Yes, I rather like that one,” said Joe. “Is that the < 

. . .” He hummed the four notes of the great theme. 

“That’s the one. ‘Rhapsody in Blue,' by George Gershwin." 

“But it’s only jazz, Julian. He never plays anything worth- 
while.” 

“Worthwhile! I’ve heard about prophets without honor, et 
cetera. But this is almost fantastic, your not knowing about 
Joby. The sad part is, I don’t think you’ll appreciate him even 
after my outburst.” 
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Joe Chapin’s ambition was not a fellow to waste love on any- 
one who would not return it. Mike Slattery' was easy to define; 
too easy. He was Irish, second generation, and he had the 
pleasant, unlincd face of a well-fed, successful parish priest. 
He had the look of a man who spent a great deal of time with 
the barber, the manicurist, and the bootblack. He had small, 
hairless hands, and small feet that in another time and land 
would have been expert in step-dancing. He was exquisitely 
tailored, alw'ays in dark blue, and always wore a black knitted 
necktie with a pearl stickpin. His Irishncss was a secret weapon. 
He was frankly and proudly Irish, but the Irishness was ac- 
tually a means of allowing the non-Irish to succumb to self- 
deception. He could tell a funny story, and he had a quick wit, 
and no one would ever have mistaken him for anything but 
what he was, racially. He was good company, not to be 
ignored. But where the non-Irish made their mistake was in 
assuming that that was all he was; a jovial man from the 
Emerald Isle. He didn’t fool the Irish; they saw through him 
while yielding a sort of loyalty to his accomplishments, But 
the non-Irish had to learn through associations and batfies 
that he was a realistic, crafty, treacherous politician. He was 
contemptuous of the common Irish, and ihc\ sensed it, hut 
he was the man to go to for favors, which whenescr possible 
he granted, and with the favors and their pnde m his prestige 
he kept them in line. As soon as he suspected that Joe Chapin 
was beginning to act like a man who wanted to he President 
he decided that Chapin was not presidential timber, and from 
that moment on Joe Chapin never had a chance. And Mike 
Slattery liked Joe Chapin. Joe Chapin was a gentleman, gen- 
erally predictable in his actions and reactions and thus not 
likely to be troublesome. Also, he had a boyishness about him 
that was attractive to Mike Slatteiy. the father of four girls 
and one of them a nun. Much of what he did for Joe Chapin 
he did because he used him as a son. without being responsible 
as Joe’s father. And some of wbat he did for Joe Chapin he 
did because he admired Edith Chapin "If I’d been a Prrf- 
cstant I’d have married Edith Chapin." he once said, Jearirr 
no room for doubt that Edith would ha\e accepted him. 

Funerals were a part of .Nfike Sianery 's life, and they .—.'r - 
have been as much so even if be had not become a pciacrc." 
This one was going well, pred.-ctab'y well. He lockec m 
the pew in which Edith Chap;n. heavily vsOed. 
with her son and daughrc' and her own brciher.' 'i". 

tant funcr.al someone 'ttci: fa.a!. or have a be , . 

there never was as muca weepj:a, quiet crotf ' .'ii. 



enoush: And I would. He’s on his feet. Walks almost 
normally. What do you think is wrong? 

MC henry: He’s never come back since his accident. I don’t 
mean to the office, of course. I mean — ^well, he has no pep. 

enoljsh: Has anybody any pep these days? You told me 
yourself Joe lost the hotter part of two million dollars. 

MC henry: Hell, Billy, we’re ail in that together. 
ENGLISH: Yes, but some of us are taking it harder than 
otliers. We haven’t all got your disdain for money. 

MC henry: Disdain, my ass. But it’s gone and there’s noth- 
ing we can do about it. We’re lucky to have anything left. 

ENGLISH: Those that //ave anything left. I wanted to retire 
this year, go abroad, but I’m going to have to stay in harness 
the rest of my life. I’ll be extremely fortunate if I don’t end 
up as an old quack, treating gonorrhea, exanaining men for 
lodge insurance. I wish I had Joe’s money. 

^ MCHENRY: I'll bet he’d give it to you if you could make 
him his old self. - 



inais me optumsuc outlook. Well, at the two-thirds mark be 
accident, and aside from the things that we 
body that haven’t^hpo^^^^r ^nillions of things about the 
•what’s the Ser i r Millions. / don’t know 

'■ eo there to dinner ? course, When 

t’s almost as thouBh heM h’ ^ “ doctor, 

iemagnetized Not^l^Llr ^ magnet, and 

mc hpnrv c that, but— 

personal 

'Vhen men hemn for him to discuss, even with you, 

perfecUy powers-and you know 

to ace ovprninu, A j talking about — they sometimes seem 
ffiey do intents and purposes that’s what 

he Lffm! ^ that up with Joe until 

him to a G ll m ^ should. I’d probably send 

\a psychiaSSf* TT « psychiatrist, and Joe wouldn’t go to 

you UD an’/rt-p ^ worry so much about him. A bad fall shakes 
&om U.’'^n you are, the longer it takes to recover 

on forever until « noticed that elderly people seem to go 
variably that? th^“h fi^PPcns— they get a fall. And in- 

insides, disamnnn *^®8mning of the end. It shakes up their 
covered element I unknown, undis- 
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Catholic funeral. Mike' Slattery did not weep at funerals or 
anvwhere else; he had not wept twice in ius entoe manhood 
This one time he had wept was on the day that Margaret, ms 
daughter, had come to him and told him quietly that her mma 
was made up; she bad a true vocation and was joining the 
Sacred Heart nuns. And it was not sadness that had made bun 
weep that day; it was for fatherly joy, that this plain girl had 
found a Ufe for herself in which she would be happy. And 
there was pride, too. The Sacred Heart was an aristocratic 
order, and if a daughter of his was going to, be a nun, it was 
nice to be able to think of her with the daughters of the best 
Catholic families. If Edith Chapin had been a nun, she would 
have been a Sacred Heart nun. The presence of her son and 
daughter beside her in the pew detracted not at all from Mike 
Slattery’s fancy of Edith Chapin as a nun, and the veil she 
wore gave a realistic touch to the fancy. In his life as a pqliti-. 
dan be had had to hear and make use of many intimate facts 
-about many people, includmg what he called their bed We. 
He bad used the secret homosexuality of one political opponent . 
to advantage; he had told an associate to get out of politics 
long before the nymphomania of the man’s wife became com- 
mon knowledge. No one had any information that could be 
used against Mike Slattery, but there were no peculiarities, 
pcn’crsions, excesses or denials that were unheard of by Mike 
Slattery — and nothing shocked him. But be never had been 


able to imagine Edith Chapin without her clothes on, nor 
Edith and Joe Chapin in the positions of bed life! He could 
not picture Edith Chapin getting out of her tub, drying her- 
self. She was always to him a rather tall woman who was 
always fully dressed, who had a bosom without nipples. But 
along the way he had learned a thing or two about Joe Chapin, 
and what he had learned contradicted the notion that Edith 
Chapin was no more than a head on a virginal torso. Mike 
SIatiery'’s repeated inability to illustrate in his mind the thou^t 
of Edith Chapin with her legs spread, ready to receive her 
husband (or any other man), was, he had sense enough to 
know, a part of her attraction for him. And she attracted him; 
alwa>-s had. 


Not so Ann, her daughter, a young woman who had been 
loosely called beautiful when people would enumerate the 
beauties among the girls of the GibbsviUe upper crust. No 
one ever had called Edith Chapin beautiful, but in Mike Slat- 
iery’s estimation she came closer to beauty than Ann did. His 
standards were his own and never stated, but Mike Slattery 
never had been known to call beautiful a woman who bad any 
12 



He made highballs in paper cups and they drank them 
quickly. "Another?” 

“No thanks,” she said. “But you go ahead. 

“Not right away, thanks.’’ 

“Don’t thanks me," she said. 

“I only need one or two at intermission. It keeps me going 
through intermission, otherwise I’d get tired, I don’t get tired 
as long as I’m playing, but when I stop I do. Where you from? 
And what’s your name? I told you my name, but I was too 
stupid to ask you yours.” 

“Ann Chapin. I’m from Gibbsville.” 

“Yeah, I played Gibbsville last winter, I mean the winte 
before last, not last winter. This is summer but it’s still lasi 
winter as far as I’m concerned. We got different suits and 
we’re working outdoors, but the only difference is the tem- 
perature. Otherwise it’s always the same. But I remember 
Gibbsville, That’s where you live, hey?” 

“All my life. Bom there.” 

“I was bom in Jersey City, NJ. We just call it Jersey, but 
people think we mean the whole state when we say Jersey.” 

“Are you married?” 

“Married? Not in this business. Are you?” 

“Lord, no. Will you have a cigarette?” 

“Thanks. I got a match. I wouldn’t get married if I was 
in this business. I seen too much of it.” 

"Where’d you learn to play the piano?” 

“Where’d I learn to play the piano? From the sisters. You 
know, the nuns? I’m Catholic. I went to Catholic parochial 
school and my old lady, my mother, she insisted on I take 
piano lessons and beat my ears if I din practice an hour a 
day. But she din have to beat my ears because after at first, 
you know, I liked it. Then I began making a dollar out of 
it, oh, then I was Vincent Lopez or somebody. Any piano- 
player she ever heard of, I was better. Well, she’s right I’m 
better than Vincent Lopez, I’U say that much. ‘Nola.’ Jesus, 
if you only knew how that offended me. What’s the use of 
playing a piano if you can’t play it bettem that? And it’s just 
as much trouble to play bad as good, the way he plays. He 
rnoves his fingers as fast as anybody, and he hits the key all 
right. But Jesus. Your kid brother’s good, hey? Who does he 
like?” 

“You.” 

“Who else? Besides me.” 

“I’m not very good on their names.” 
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connection with sin. Ann Chapin Musgrove had been more 
or less vaguely connected with sin as far back as Miss Holton’s 
School. The four Slattery girls had gone to Miss Holton’s and 
the stories the girls brought home from Miss Holton’s had 
sometimes given Mike Slattery useful leads for subsequently 
useful information. Ann Chapin’s smoking was not extremely 
useful, but it had prepared Mike Slattery for the later news 
that Ann Chapin and one of the Stokes girls had gone for a 
ride down country in a butcher’s delivery truck. The girls had 
left the school after the eleven o’clock geometry class, wearing 
their school uniforms. As part of the adventure the truck had 
had to get stuck in the spring mud, “miles” from the main 
highway. It was seven o’clock in the evening before the girls 
got home. At eleven o’clock in the evening Mike Slattery had 
persuaded Joe Chapin not to have the boy fired. “Get him 
fired and you’ll never hear the end of it,” said Mike. “You 
handle the people at Miss Holton’s. I’ll take care of the boy.” 
There was no traceable connection between the frolic with the 
Chapin and Stokes girls and the boy’s departure. The boy left 
town and, as Mike said to his own wife, never knew what 
hit him. 

Nineteen years ago, that was. 

Not so long, at that. 

Still, pretty long, when you consider that Edith Chapin was 
only forty when it happened. A woman forty is only a year 
out of her thirties, and Mike Slattery had three daughters in 
their thirties and he considered them young girls. 

For nojnore than a second or two he was tempted to turn 
around and see if he could find his wife’s face in the congrega- 
tion. He quickly conquered the temptation; it would not look 
well, and besides he knew she would be somewhere in the 
church. Peg Slattery didn’t have to be told twice which funerals 
to go to and which not. Her attendance at a funeral v as to 
some extent a measure of the importance of the deceased or 
the survivors. She attended all politicians’ funerals, regardless 
of party; practically all lawyers’ funerals: all clergymen’s fu- 
nerals, and nearly all funerals for doctors, bankers, merchants, 
oflacers of fraternal orders and veterans’ organizations; and 
popular freaks, such as old athletes, cr.rrled newsdealers, 
Chinese laundrymen, canal-boat captains, aged Negro waiters, 
retired railroad conductors and enginenten. and children nf 
unusually large families (ten or more , Joe Chapin cnro 
under several classifications and r. 35 — addition a* neracn-nT 
friend, although Peg Slatter> never rad reen inside hh- hnnss- 
At the funeral Peg Slattery and her ca_gn;er Mcnina mr vnem 


a check doesn’t make up for things. I’d. rather you took om 
money, good hard work imd long years behind it." 

‘They wouldn’t like that if I did.” 

“Oh, I’m giving notice anyway, whether you take the money 
or don’t. I wouldn’t live in the same house with them any 
more.” 

“If you leave, I’ll leave.” 

“All right, that’s what I want you to do.” 

“No, Harry. I'm going to stay. At least for a while.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh — it’s my home, and they’re my parents. I think there’s 
been enough harm done for one family, without my adding to 
it. If I leave, what good will that do anybody? Now I pity 
them. They’re beginning to realize they did something awful, 
and they’re not sure what they ought to do to make up for it. 
And I’m just as well off there as I would be any place else. 
Maybe better.” 

“There’s one thing you mustn’t let them do. You mustn’t 
let them make you think you made a mistake. Never let them 
do that. You made no mistake, girl. They made the mistake. 
Ah, what a mistake they made, and it’ll plague them.” 

Before she could reply they heard the short whirl of a' police 
siren and immediately there was a face under a Stetson at the 
left door of the car. 


“Having trouble?” said the highway patrolman. 

‘Well, not your kind of trouble," said Harry, 

“Are you the owner of this car?” 

“I Work for the owner.” 

Let me see your owner’s registration and your driver’ 
.cense. 


them while, 

he questioned Harry. “Do you think this is a safe place to 
park, right on a main highway?” 

“Well. I don’t know.” 

Do you always stop on a main highway when vou want to 
“We been here ten minutes?” 

minmesy’‘^'“ ‘en 

"'s didn’t break any law.” 
main hinh“i'v'> WhJ®”‘ 

“Shi's 'iheSaS” " 

“Sr, “• '*■>»'• i">“ four 
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they could be seen. With long practice she had mastered, the 
impersonal bow for funerals and other state occasions: if 
someone looked at her, met her eye, she would nod, and if the 
person chose to take it as a bow, a bow it was. If the person 
was not someone to be bowed to, she would quickly turn away, 
and the person could think, because she had turned away, that 
no bow had been intended. In any case it was an unsiniling 
bow, or nod, or mere inclination of the head, quite suitable 
for use at funerals and other solemn occasions. The bow, or 
nod, was a part of her awareness of her position as the wife 
of Mike Slattery, a man to whom powerful people came for 
favors, who was powerful enough himself to grant the favors 
— and who discussed ever3dhing with her. No bridge was built 
over an obscure creek, no boy got an appointment to Annapo- 
lis, no reassessment of valuable property was put through with- 
out a discussion between Mike Slattery and Peg. It had taken 
some men thirty years to realize that fact, during which time 
they had antagonized Peg Slattery by ignoring her. She wanted 
no attention from the men, but she badly wanted their wives 
not to forget for one minute that she was the most powerful 
human influence upon one of the most powerful men in the 
Commonwealth. Edith Chapin had not forgotten; she had 
never known. 

Peg Slattery did not know the name of the man who was 
conducting the funeral service. She had read it in the paper 
that morning, and the previous afternoon. Whoever he was, 
he pronounced tus words hke F. D. R., in whose sin^e person 
were contained most of the features that Peg Slattery hated. 
The man in the cassock, surplice and stole did not resemble 
F . D. R., but because he enunciated as he did, he became a 
temporary symbolic representative of Mr. Roosevelt. She hated 
Roosevelt because he was a more successful politician than 
Mike Slattery; because he was a Protestant, an aristocrat, a 
charm-boy, a socialist, a liar, a warmonger, a double-crosser, 
and the husband of Eleanor Roosevelt. One of Peg Slattery’s 
few witty remarks of record was her widely quoted comment 
that the only thing she liked about the Roosevelts was that 
they were Democrats, and she hated Democrats. She had no 
pride of authorship, but the remark itself made her hate the 
Roosevelts a little more when, a year or so later, she heard it 
repeated and attributed to some Republican committeewoman 
from New York. New York was where this man was from, 
who was quoting the Bible and sounding like an actor. A class- 
mate of Joe Chapin's at Yale. 



ad nothing left but their vote. With some misgiving, but 
lopefuUy, they gave or loaned their vote to the newer Mr. 
ioosevelt. , , 

Joe Chapin had not been sufficiently impoverished to impel 
him to cast his vote for a Democrat,, and the lasting impres- 
sion made by the 1932 Democratic candidate as a Harvard 
undergraduate gave Joe Chapin a special reason for remain- 
ing a_ Republican. It was not feasible or desirable for Joe 
Chapin to stump the county and the state and tell the voters 
he had not liked Franklin D. Roosevelt at New York debu- 
tante parties. In the national mood of that moment such talk 
would have been paid for gladly by the Democratic National 
Committee. But Joe expressed himself at the Gibbsville Club 
and elsewhere, and since a lost cause makes aristocrats rather 
more attractive, and since Joe Chapin was already well thought 
of. his support of Mr. Hoover hurt him personally not at all; 
and actually was of some value in later years when he claimed 
the distinction of uninterrupted party conformism. He never 
had to make that hackneyed, apologetic admission that he had 
“voted for him in ’32, but once was enough.” 

Arthur McHenry confessed that right up to the very last 
minute, even as he entered the voting booth, he had not de- 
cided not to vote for the Democrat. “But then I thought of 
whom my friends are, and I voted right." he said. There was 
enough of Arthur’s and Joe’s kind of. thinking to cany thf 
state for Mr. Hoover, but there were not .enough of them u 
ft the country as a whole, and Mike Slattery and a thousand me 
like him took a hard look at the figures and knew they ha 
ffiem work cut out for them. In Mike’s case the test would be 
m 34, when the voters would elect a governor and a United 
Statw senator. “Give him enough rope and he’ll hang, him- 
self, ’ said Peg Slattery, of the new President. 

“Ah, now, but will he?” said Mike. “You won’t listen to 
mm on the radio, but you ought to. Peg. Know your opposi- 
tion IS one of the first rules of this nefarious profession of 
mme. I^ow your opposition, and take stock of what you’ve 
^t to buck up against it with. Three things licked Hoover, 
the Depression, the fellow they elected, and Hoover himself. 

bay a few Hail Marys we’ll develop a spellbinder by 1936,- 
nationally.” ^ t- j , 

“Put up Graham McNamee,” said Peg, 

“A funny remark, but closer to the truth than you realize, 
bay another few Hail Marvs he stays out of the governor and 
senator campaign in ’34. Which he won’t, of that you may be 



“The minister was a classmate of Joe Chapin’s. At Yale.” 
Peg. Slattery whispered ■ the information to Monica Slattery 
McNaughton. Peg had selected her second daughter to accom- 
pany her to the funeral because Monica was almost the same 
age as Ann Chapin Musgrove. Monica liked Ann well enough, 
but she had gone with her mother because she knew there 
would be almost an hour between the end of the service and 
lunch, and her mother might get generous and buy her a hat. 
The ceremonies preceding burial of the dead sometimes had 
that effect on her mother, Monica well knew, and Monica 
herself regarded a free hat as an earned fee for spending an 
hour in a strange church with a lot of people who did not 
interest her. She knew most of them, but they did not interest 
her. Like her sisters, Monica had been brou^t up to conduct 
herself at all times wtih courtesy to all comers, and politeness 
was drummed into the Slattery girls until it became practically 
instinctive. Their white gloves were maintained in spotless con- 
dition, their white teeth were under constant supervision and 
the parishioners of SS. Peter & Paul’s would have backed the 
Slattery ^Is against any family from Trinity Church, for 
politeness, neatness, and all-around presentability. 

Monica could execute the Peg Slattery nod, in slightly dif- 
ferent form. When Monica and the other Slattery daughters 
did the Peg Slattery nod they added a gentle smile, a continua- 
tion, in maturity, of the smiles they bad been commanded to 
give throughout childhood. Because of the added smile, the 
Slattery girls’ nod differed from their mother’s. Monica, Marie, 
Michelle — each was pretty in her own way, and a pretty girl’s 
smile, even when given through an error of recognition, is wel- 
come the world over. Even another woman has trouble resist- 
ing a pretty girl’s smile when it has asked nothing in return. 
People who really knew better, who had had experience of 
life, had been known to remark that the Slattery girls made 
you feel that your troubles would soon be over. Others, slightly 
less cynical, had said that it was easy to see that the Slattery 
girls had never known a moment’s unhappiness. Then there 
were others who, until Margaret took the veil, declared that 
the four Slattery girls were the best vote-getters Mike Slattery 
had. It was a not quite accurate judgment, since Mike Slattery 
did not get votes in the sense of persuading voters. The in- 
dividual voter as such was not a concern of Mike’s; he seldom 
made speeches, and he had abandoned door-to-door nonsense 
after his second term as assemblyman. He delivered a county, 
not a voter; the voter was the responsibility of the captain or 
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"As, (yst its i»y JcK’i cuii c.»try »jhV aau} jlac. "A roUicr 
.pfuupridto tciiKirk, consukriiig ihc .‘ilwpv: of oty leys, or on^ 
of them, l-'cclfint the vv;iy I do .ihoiit our friCiid. i A*or<? to n*”; 
U t'lfi't oftly the honor any mote. It'tt aomething I fed itwhie 
me. a matter of coii^cicncev in>t to he loo hich-soimduis rshouf 
U, tnii ihatV* what it is. AnytUitif, I can do to shorten his stay 
in the Withe House or to make it unplcusanl. I'm duty bound 
U) do. ril eampuian, I’il spend as much moitcy as I can niw*"" 
without eiidanpering your linancial .security. I'll run f^t as 
my can cmry me. Atid that's upptopriaie, too. You knov 
our friend is worse otf than 1 am, much wor.sc. I can walk. 


can't.” 

“Yes, you told me that,” said Edith. 

“I'ln struck by the points of similarity between us. First, «i? 
kind of background ho had, not too much unlike mme, aj' 
thougli he's trying to destroy people like uy..,Sccond, tlu’s rsu t 
a point of simitarily, but I did know him slightly and couldn t 
stand him, and the point of similarity is that he didn’t like ni<2 
either. Tldrd, remember when 1 told you how he’d run for 
_ vice-president without any political experience?” 

“Yea, I remember." . 

“.^Vud ilicn there's the .similarity of handicaps Mine isn’t 
;rious, but his is. He contracted infantile paralvsis and 1. 
,roke my leg. I think it’s fascinating. I could Sablv drink 

faseba thfg wm Jo/’ ■ 

alsJuLfm th'‘t^ » lituri ike him.” 

mr r^uld Woodrow Wilson., . 

n£ too." ^ democrat so that he could be : 

•“‘Not really," s.aid Edith. 

“No. not reaUy, but It does irritate me,” said Joe “Oh he - 
^d me a rather amusing thing that happened at The Second .. 
Thuradays. Last week it was unanimously agreed to ston drink- : 

President of the United States." 
Well, I should hope so,” said Edith. 

Joe smiled. “They couldn’t wait till next winter. Henry 
Laubach polled the members and they all agreed ” 

“Didn’t he call you?” said Edith. 

VHe didn’t have to. Arthur said he felt sure he could speak 
for me, and he was right,” said Joe. “It’s interesting, yon; 
know. Woodrow Wilson wasn’t the most popular man with-Thc 
Second Thursdays, but they kept on drinking the toast.” 

“We were at war,” said Edith. '■ 

“Yes. so we were. Well, Td have felt like a damned hypo 
; crite toasting Roosevel ' ^oW'We won't havo 
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the ward leader. But it would be accurate to declare that the 
four Slattery sisters had not cost him any votes. 

Monica finished her inspection of the womenls hats; women 
were not likely to wear anything interesting to a funeral any- 
way. The clergyman talked on, pronouncing his words m the, 
same manner as some of her old schoolmates at Manhattan- 
ville- the New York ones. It was not a Boston accent, but it 
was ’not Brooklyn either. It was just the way certain of the 
New York girls spoke. Some of their brothers went to Ford- 
ham and some went to Yale, and they had the same accent. 

Just like this clergyman. / 

And now he had stopped talking and the professional pall- 
bearers were sneaking up the side aisles. Johnny Loftus, the 
taxi driver; Matt McGowan, who was some kind of a railroad 
policeman; George Longmiller, who had some job at the court- 
house; Frank McNau^ton, a distant cousin of Monica’s hus- 
band James and a helper for the Railway Express; Jack Duff, 
who ran a candy store on the East Side; and Ed Cresswell, a 
salesman in one of the men’s clothing stores. She had never 
noticed before that Johnny Loftus and Frank McNaughton 
were almost exactly the same height. She had always thought 
of Frank as taller than Johnny. There was six dollars apiece 
in it for the pallbearers, she happened to know, and could not 
remember how she happened to know. Probably Jim had told 
her. Yes, Jim had told her. They had to be strong and sober, 
clcan-looking, about the same size, and have jobs that they 
could get away from for a few hours on funeral days. It 
seemed strange to see Matt McGowan in a Protestant church; 
he usually took up the collection at the seven o’clock Mass in 
SS. Peter & Paul’s, and seeing him here was like being in Paris, 
France, and seeing someone from home. She wondered — ^but 
of course Monsignor Creedon approved. Johimy was a Catho- 
lic, Matt was a Catliolic, Frank was a Catholic, and Jack Duff 
was a Catholic. They wouldn’t have taken work of this kind 
without Monsignor Crccdon’s approval. 

Now the honorary pallbearers were coming out of their 
pews. Her father. Mr. McHenry. Henry Laubach. A very tall 
man from out of town that she bad never seen before. Mr. 
Hooker, the newspaper editor. Mr. Jenkins from the bank. 
The Governor. J. Frank Kirkpatrick, the lawyer from Phila- 
delphia. Art admiral. Dr. English. Whitney Hofraan. The 
Mayor. Judge Williams. Mr. Johnson, the new Superintendent 
of Schools. A man with two canes who was new to her. Paul 
Donaldson, from Scranton. Sixteen altogether. 
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of politics when politics meant running for office. It was all 
very well to be a strong supporter of the party, and to accept, 
say, a Cabinet office, but it was not all very well to ask people 
to vote for you. What was to be gained? On the evening that 
Bob Hooker’s Call to Arms was sounded there were, there- 
fore, quite a few older people on Lantenengo Street and South 
Main who characterized the editorial and its author as “fresh.” 
They agreed that the party, as Bob Hooker said, needed a man 
like Joseph B. Chapin, but they were sorry that Bob Hooker 
had taken it upon himself to specify not a man like Joe 
Chapin — but Joe Chapin! 

TTie telephone at 10 North Frederick began ringing at about 
six-thirty, and the first calls were politely indignant. But after 
Edith had told various friends that Joe had seen the editorial, 
was flattered by it, and felt that if that was where his duty 
lay . . . On the following day Joe’s statement was published. 
It was a nice combination of modesty and forthrightness. 

“I was highly complimented to read the editorial' which 
urged me to campaign for the high office once held by my 
grandfather and namesake, Joseph B. Chapin. I have always 
believed that the office should seek the man rather than the re- 
verse. At the same time, I believe that good citizens of what- 
ever party affiliation are becoming increasingly aware of the 
dariger to the American way of life which is now threatening 
us in the national capital; and it is my conviction that no man 
or woman can shirk the performance of any task, great or 
small, which may contribute to the restoration of the funda- 
mental principles on which this country was founded and 
which have made it great. If it should fall to ray lot to be 
chosen to fight for those principles in a campaign for high of- 
fice in our beloved Commonwealth, I shall accept the charge 
and carry our message to the people of Pennsylvania. If this 
be done, if the people are acquainted with the conditions 
which are leading us down the road to state socialism, the 
issue can never be in doubt. Suffice it to say that as an Ameri- 
can and as a Republican I shall campaign to the best of my 
ability.” 

In several homes on Lantenengo and South Main and West 
Christiana, the head of the house was moved to sav “Good 
for Joe Chapin!” 

Collieryville, in the home of the district attorney, Lloyd 
vvilliams, that public servant, exclaimed: “Oh, dear ” 

‘What?” said Lottie Williams. 

“Oh, dear. Dear me.” 
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“Sixteen honorary pallbearers,” said her mother. 

“I noticed that,” said Monica. 

“The out-of-town people went to Yale with Joe Chapin,” 
said Peg Slattery. 

“I never even knew he went to Yale,” said Monica. “You 
could fill a book with what I didn’t know about him.” 

“Hmm?” ^ 

“Nothing,” said Monica. 

The church was slowly emptying and Monica and her 
mother moved into the crowded aisle. 

“Very beautiful service, Mrs. Slattery, didn’t you think?” 
The speaker was Theodore Pflug, assis^t cashier of the bank, 
stopping to hold up the departing worshippers and make way 
for Peg Slattery and Monica. 

“Thank you. Very beautiful. Very beautiful indeed,” said 
Peg Slattery. 

“You notice the man with the two canes? That was David 
L. Harrison, a partner in J. P. Morgan and Company,” said 
Pflug. 

“Yes, I know,” said Peg Slattery. “He went to Yale with 
Mr. Chapin.” 

“Good morning, Mrs. McNaughton.” 

"Good morning, Mr. Pflug.” 

“Can I gjve you ladies a lift or do you have your car?” 

“Very kind of you. I’m sure, but we have some shopping 
to do,” said Peg Slattery. 

. “Yes, I guess I’ll go back to the bank. We’re closed in honor 
of Mr. Chapin, but I imagine I can find one or two things to 
do. One or two, putting it mildly.” 

“Well, nice to have seen you,” said Peg Slattery. 

“A pleasure, I’m sure. Good-bye, Mrs. Slattery, Mrs. 
McNaughton. Good day.” 

“Good-bye,” said'Monica. 

She paused with her mother at the foot of the stone steps. 
‘Wou got that, didn’t you?” said Peg. 

“What?” 

“I’m supposed to tell Dad Ted Pflug didn’t take the day off, 
even though he was entitled to it. All right. I’ll tell him. Now 
what do you want to do? Shall we go take a look at some hats? 
I’ll treat you to a hat if it isn’t too expensive.” 

“How high can I go?” 

“Thirty-five. I’m feeling flush.” 

“If I like one for twenty-five can I have the dlfferer-"-'* 
said Monica. „ 



“That’s all right with me, Mike,” said Lloyd Williams, 
"Like everybody else, I’ve been reading the newspapers.” 

“And?” 

“Did Joe Chapin ever fight a duel?” 

“Did Joe Chapin ever fight a duel? Now you’re asking me 
that for some sly purpose. I- don’t know if Joe Chapin ever 
fought a duel. What’s your sly purpose?” 

“Well, if he did, I just looked it up, and according to Article 
^relve. Section Three of the Constitution of this great state, 
ay man that ever fought a duel, or even challenged another 
id to fight a duel, is prohibited from holding an office of 
lonor or profit in t^ great state.” 

“You’re driving at something and I don’t know what it is,” 

“You don’t? I’m not too sly for you this morning?” 

“I confess you are.” 

“Well, maybe you can get a couple guys to swear that Joe 
Chapin once fought a duel, and then when the time comes to 
give him the gate, all you gotta say is he’s unconstitutional.” 

There was a long silence at Mike Slattery’s end of the tele- 
phone connection. 

Williams broke the silence: “Are you still there?” 

“I’m stiU here,” said Mike Slattery. “Let me ask you a ques- 
tion, Lloyd.” 

“Go right ahead.” 

“Is that your joke for today? Ae you getting your laughs 
all over the courthouse with that one?” 


“No, I thought I’d try it on you first,” said Williams. 

“Well, you've tried it, and I didn’t laugh a bit. I didn’t even 
smile. I’m not smiling now. If you know what’s good for you 
— and I never saw the day you didn’t — ^you’ll lay off that kind 
of witticism. If you have your eye on Congress or Common 
Pleas judge, don’t repeat that little joke or any like it.” 

“Well, I didn’t think it’d go over so big.” 

“Then why did you go to all this trouble?” said Mike 
Slattery. 

‘Because if I was only bom yesterday I could still see what 
you re going to do to Chapin, and you could have picked 
somebody else.” 


I can hardly believe my own ears. Ae you the new self- 
appointed guardian angel for Joe Chapin?” 

“No.” 


Then 1 11 give you some free advice. Keep your nose out of 
where it doesn’t belong. You just go right on serving ithe 
people as the able district attorney for the County of Lanten- 
engo, and have a good time doing it, because it could be your 
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“All rifiht, and I can see where this is going to cost me a 
hundred and five. 1 can’t buy one without buying for the others, 

is my motto.’’ . _ ^ 

“Oh, 1 thought this was a special for me, said Monica. 
“No, I couldn’t do that, but I’U take you to jun^ at the 
hotel. Dad and the others are having lunch at Edith Chapin s. 
1 was invited but 1 got out of it. Me sit around and watch 
Edith queening it over the Governor and the others? Its a 
wonder she didn’t ride in the Governor s car. 

“1 think I’ll call Ann up tomorrow.’’ 

“Don’t you do it. Stay out of it.’’ 

“Stay out of what?’’ said Monica. 

“Well, not exactly stay out of it,” said Peg Slattery. “But 
don’t start getting mixed up with those people. You never see 
Ann any more, and when you used to I always knew nothing 
would ever come of it. Joe’s dead now and we don’t have to 
pretend we’re friends of the Chapin family, because we’re 
not.” 


“All right,” said Monica. “I wish I’d worn my tan. I want 
to get a hat to go with it and this dress is .so completely dif- 
ferent.” 


“You can always exchange it. We buy enough hats from 
Sadie, I never had any trouble exchanging one. Just as long 
as you don’t wear it to a party, or publicly, then she doesn’t 
mind.” 1 


“I could buy two fifteen-dollar hats,” 

“You wouldn’t wear anything she has for fifteen. Buy a 
twenty-five now and exchange it later, is my .advice,” said 
Peg Slattery. 

"I’d almost rather have a pair of shoes.” 

"No, you buy your own shoes. Let Jim pay for your shoes. 
They’re a necessity. Hats are a luxury.” 

"All right,” said Monica. 

The day had turned cold and clear after the previous day’s 
threat of snow and there was in the near-noonday traffic, aug- 
mented by the big black cars of the funeral and the politicians 
and the important, a festive air. The shiny limousines and the 
many strange chauffeurs and the low-number license plates 
and the stars and flags of the military motors were enou^ to 
make a man have some respect for Joe Chapin. The town was 
accustomed to big funerals; they 'were no novelty. But these 
big cars carried big men, who had made an effort to attend 
Joe Chapin’s funeral. Big, busy men from all over the state 
and Washington and New York were in Gibbsville because 
Joe Chapin had passed on. You could not get a room at the 
J8 



the state ticket be handed on a silver platter to a rank amateur, 
who never has held public office in the fifty-two years of his 
life, it could be that Mr. Slattery is ‘losing ^ touch.’ If so, it 
is fortunate we are discovering it before the harm is done.” 

Joe Chapin called Mike Slattery back. “Mike, I don’t re- 
member ever meeting that fellow.” 

“That isn’t the part that worries me.” 

“What does?” said Joe Chapin. 

“His sources.” 

“His what?” 

“His news sources. All newspaper fellows have news 
sources. And this fellow has the best. He’s the mouthpiece for 
The Powers That Be that he mentions. In other words, he 
''nows something I don’t know, because I haven’t been' let in 

it.” 

‘About me?” 


“Well, yes. I’m going to be out of town for a few days, be- 

nning tomorrow. I’ll be in touch with you when I get back.” 

“Shall I go along with you?” 

“Oh, no. Thanks for offering to, but I have to do this iob 
nyself.” 

Mike went home that evening and did not wait for dinner to 
be finished before his chat with Peg. “I suppose you saw to- 
day’s S'w/i.” 

“Oh, sure.” 


‘They’ve started to give it to Joe.” 

“They gave it to you a little, too.” 

“Oh, that did me no harm. I knew it was coming. I heard 
about It last week. They asked me if I’d mind and I said of 
course not. Philadelphia papers can do me a little good, but 
they can’t do me any harm. Quite the opposite. I probably 
made a few friends through that article.” 

“Well, Joe Chapin didn’t.” 

That’s different. He was ridiculed where he’s vulnerable. I 

^ ‘1“'^ before they 

really start to work on him.” ' 

“Why? He knew what he was getting into.” 

of h?, Inf bis manner, the tone 

of his voice. What have we got for dinner?” 

Roast lamb,” said Peg. “With mint sauce." 

“w friends with Edith.” 

“How’/m-'!? consideration.” 

■How s Michelle s cold? 
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hotei;-there was a private car in the Reading Railway shed; 
members of the Gibbsville Club and the Lantenengo Country 
Club had been asked not to use the club restaurants at lunch 
that day, in order to accommodate the many visiting notables. 
The scene outside Trinity Church, upon conclusion of the 
ceremonies, was described in a special fifteen-minute program 
broadcast over the local station WGIB by Ted Wallace. Ted 
was a comparative newcomer to town, an expert in finding a 
connection between a popular song title and Kaufman’s Kred-'t 
Jewelry, and with an unquestioned flair for making a high 
school basketball game seem exciting. He was assisted in iden- 
tifying the celebrities by his good friend A1 Jellinek, of the 
Standard, who had a list of the prominent. But A1 was unable 
to keep his good friend Ted from identifying the deceased as 
Joseph B. Chaplin. The WGIB switchboard received eighty- 
four telephone calls, topping the previous Wallace record of 
fifty-five calls on the occasion of his crediting Frank Sinatra 
with a Vic Damone disk. It was the only time Ted had been 
placed in charge of a WGIB Special Events Program; indeed, 
it was the first time WGIB had broadcast a Special Events 
Program under that name, Ted was somewhat comforted by 
the fact that the station also received sixteen letters complain- 
ing against putting on a funeral instead of the customary 
Luncheon Siesta. 

After a fairly serious tie-up lasting twenty minutes, traffic 
thinned down to noonday normal. The horns of protest during 
the twenty-minute jam were not able to drown out the tolling 
bells of Trinity, Those noble bells had been tolling while those 
__motor ears were still buried in the Mesabi Range, and they 
would continue to toll long after the last of those cars was 
junk. But the battle of the decibels made Glbb5^•ille, at least 
for part of an hour, sound like a city. -\nd Joe Chapin, the 
cause of it alt, was made to seem like an extremely important 
man. 



that suddenly, and they asked me. I said. Gentlemen, class 
tells. Class tells,’ I said. I said what was there for you to do. 
Prolong it into a session that would be painM for aU con- 
cerned, or make your announcement and leave before anybody 
had a chance to get embarrassed. I just want to know first and 
foremost, you’re not sore at me, I hope?” 

“No I tiiink you probably did the best you could, said Joe, 
“What I wanted to hear you say. I’m on my way to Wash- 
ington tomorrow, but let’s have lunch when I get back, 

“Any time at all,” said Joe, hanging up, 

“Well, that’s that,” he said to Edith. 

In the Slattery living room Mike said to Peg: I don t know. 
He made it too easy for me.” 

“Don’t look for trouble, Mike. You said yourself, class tells. 
I don’t know about class, but he was raised a gentleman. ^ 
“Uh-huh. And he’U never trust me again as long as hes 


alive to draw breath.” 

“Well, why should he? And what do you care? 

“I care because now that he’s completely out of politics I 
can like him again,” said Mike. 

“The way I look at it, twice you came to his rescue to get 
the daughter out of trouble. The first time wasn’t anything, the 
time she had her little whatever-it-was with the truck driver. 
But that second time was worth a hundred thousand dollars.” 

“Well, thanks for reminding me. I guess it was.” 

“A hundred thousand dollars, a lot of money even if you 
say it quick. But not much to what they would have spent. If 
you could get that thought across to him maybe he wouldn’t 
take it so hard, not getting on the ticket.” 

“I don’t think he minds the money so much, but it’s a gooc 
idea to remind him of what he would have spent. And I neve 
even asked him for carfare to give that marriage record th. 


tear-up.” 


A brief telephone call from Mike Slattery to Bob Hooker 
disposed finally of any further local publicity regarding Joe 
Chapin. At Mike’s suggestion Joe issued a single statement 
concerning his candidacy, which ran in the Standard and in 
some other newspapers in the county, but nowhere else in the 
state. “Upon the advice of my physician, who informs me that 
the rigors of a strenuous statewide campaign could lead to 
serious complications of the recent accident to my leg, I have 
asked the members of the State Republican Committee to with- 
draw my name from, consideration in shaping up the ticket foi 
the coming elections. In doing so, I have assured the Commit 
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them was heard to murmur displeasure at the ignorance of 
the pilot. The noisy little engine introduced a sporty sound to 
the unsporty occasion and the pallbearer who was an admiral 
frowned over at his two-striper aide, who nodded in compre- 
hension. The aide knew that there was nothing that could be 
done about it, and the aide understood perfectly that the ad- 
miral felt he had to make some token sign of disapproval as 
senior officer present. Actually any action in the dmecuon of 
the Aeronca and its pilot might not have been desirable, since 
the airplane held the attention, almost throughout the cere- 
mony, of Joe Chapin Junior. There was nothing on Joe Chapin 
Junior’s face to indicate displeasure or disapproval of the blue 
aircraft. He stood beside his heavily veiled mother, close to her 
in body, but his cold blue eyes followed the plane’s exercises 
with a calm curiosity, and the set of his mouth told nothing.’ 
Joe Chapin Junior was alive and present, but it would have 
been easy for anyone else present to imagine that Joe Junior 
was standing alone on a hillside, on a clear, cold spring day. 


, And yet a stranger would have known that Joe Junior very 
much belonged at graveside. His attire, of course, proclaimed 
the mourner: his black knitted necktie in a starched collar; his 


black topcoat, blue serge suit, black shoes and black homburg 
were all of superior workmanship and material and did hot 
show professional wear. No article of his attire had been 
bought for the occasion; all came from a complete wardrobe, 
items to be worn on other, dissimilar occasions but available 
for occasions like this one. Then there was the point of re- 
semblance between the principal figure at the ceremony, the 
widow, her daughter, and her son: the Stokes mouth. The 
lips themselves were prominent, but not thick. The illusion 
of thickness was caused by the stretching of the lips, through 
the years, over the large front teeth. It was a remarkable 
resemblance, especially in the day of the orthodontist. The 
mouth and tlie now unseen teeth behind it were the same for 
the woman born in 1886 and the young man bom in 1915 . 
Tlic mother’s mouth was so onpretty as to be described as 
masculine, but with the mother present the young man’s mouth 
seemed voluptuously feminine. The mouth was the sole point 
of resemblance, but it was so prominent as to be unmistakable 
and immediately apparent. The son had a thin nose and eyes 
buried deep and a large forehead, not bulging, but a con- 
tinuing part of the face rather than a beginning part of the 
head. He was half a head taller than his mother, but his bones 
apparently were no larger than hers, which made him, for a 
man, slender to the degree of slightness. 
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“Yes. But not since we’ve been married.” 

“You know, you’re, almost due for some middle-aged wild 
oats, and then we’ll see who’s the hypocrite.” 

“Oh, I’m probably a hypocrite, too, but in different ways. 
I don’t thmk I could ever have an affair with a woman and 
then try to kid myself that I was having it because I liked to 
get eight hours’ sleep, I don’t say that I’m better than you are, 
but I believe my imperfections are less harmful than your 
imperfections,” 

“Let’s go up to the pool and have a look at the girls in their 
bathing suits.” 

“They won’t be there. It’s raining.” 

“So it is. Well, let’s tie one on. I was thinking of asking you 
to go to Palm Beach, but you’re too d amn sanctimonious.” 

“And I’m a very sound sleeper.” 

Paul Donaldson from Scranton held his glass at arm’s length 
and stared at it. “You know, I don’t know but what you may 
be right But I won’t admit it If I had to do over again there 
isn’t a single piece of tail I’d want to give up. So I guess I 
consider myself a happy man. God knows I don’t consider you 
a happy man. You go ahead and consider me a fucking hypo- 
crite, but I consider you a miserable, unhappy bastard. You 
never got anything out of life and, boy, you wouldn’t know 
how to start now.” 

“But that’s assuming I’d want to start now,” sai ' 

, Ann was one of a thousand, and many more i 
'sand, girls of good family who were living in - . 
iworking in New York, gettiag from their jobs som- 
f^longing to something besides the Junior Leagu 
,;C6untty club, which were the community in which t 
■ have lived back home in Dayton, in Charlotte, in K 
in Gibbsville. Each girl thought she was living accor 
own plan, but there were so many like her tiiat a j 
developed. They would go to New York, stay at 
women’s residential hotels until the search for 
respectable job, was successfully ended. “I thoug 
secretarial school and do some modeling.” The 
the next move was to find an apartment with a g 
backgroimd and tastes and not much more and n 
money at her disposal. Sometimes the apartmen 
with three girls instead of two, but a ti^ee-girl 
almost never worked out. In the first year or 
would he invited to dinner at the homes of Mothi 
New York friends, and then the Friends of the 
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The dau^ter looked more like the mother. If it had been 
possible to recreate a younger and prettier version of the 
mother, and place her at graveside, she would have been the 
daughter. The daugjiter’s looks were a refinement of the moth- 
er’s, a refinement and a softening, so that the mouth, in the 
daughter, became inviting, the eyes were lively, the teeth were 
for whitening the smile. The daughter was smaller than the, 
ihother and, beside her, dainty. It was a commonplace com- 
ment in Gibbsville: “How can Ann look so much like her 
mother and still be pretty?” Ann was remarkable, too, for 
something else: she was the only person at the funeral who 
was weeping. 

There was a ton and more flowers and wire and foil at the 
graveside. Beside it stood two workmen, leaning on spades — 
gravediggers. .They kept their caps on during the service and 
stared like innocently rude children at the members of the 
funeral party. To show any respect was not expected of them, ' 
and they showed none. Their only connection with the funeral 
party .was their recognition of Mike Slattery and they nodded 
to him but they were not offended when he did not return their 
nod. .They had not even done the work of digging the Chapin 
grave; they were only waiting for the removal of the floral 
tributes so that they could begin digging to prepare another 
grave in another -plot. To that extent the Chapin funeral was 
in their way, holding them up, but gravediggers are well paid 
and there were a lot of grand people to stare at. In a little 
while the grand people would be going away and they could 
start work, spading out the correct number of cubic feet of 
earth to make a hole for the person who would be laid away 
the next day. Their stony, weather-beaten faces gave back in 
dignity the same austerity that they saw in the faces of the 
Chapin mourners. 

Soon it was over. The immediate famfly got in their aging 
Cadillac while the others of the funeral party stood by. then 
the honorary pallbearers and the few others who had been 
invited back to the house followed in their own and assigned 
limousines. The ceremony at the grave took less in time than 
Peg Slattery’s luncheon treat to her daughter. The honorary 
pallbearers in their limousines began looking at their watches 
and studying slips of paper on which their efficient secretaries 
had written train times. All of the out-of-town men had things 
to do later in the day, and at distant places. The sad duty to 
Joe Chapin had been performed; a bourbon, a spot of lunch, 

. a few words with Edith and they would be gone, in many 
cases never again to see Gibbsville. Time was imoortant .to 



“But you didn’t stay, at the Yale Club.” 

“Edith, you’ve been so astute, suppose you arrive at your 
own answer to that one.” He picked up the telephone and 
asked for Long Distance, and then gave the Butterfield 8 num- 
ber of Ann’s and Kate’s apartment. 

“Why are you calling Ann?” said Edith. “You’re sureh 
not going to tell her.” 

Joe smiled at her. “Keep ringing,” he told the operator. 

“You might as well hang up,” said Edith, suddenly, triur 
phantly. “Ann’s in Bermuda.” 

“So she is,” said Joe, and hung up. 

“Why should you tell Ann? I know why. You wanted to 
make her feel better about her elopement. You wanted to 
make her feel superior.” 

“No, I didn’t, Edith,” said Joe. He stood up. “You’re going 
to hate me because you told me, but I’d like to tell you some- 
thing. There’ll be no reprisals. Whether we like it or not, we’re 
both getting old, and I’m going to bed. Good night, Edith.” 



all of these important men, and most of them had learned the 
lesson that if you kept busy you-lived; lived, at least, until you 
were caught dead. Not one of them liked what had brought 
him to Gibbsville, and not one of therri wanted to stay and. 
be further reminded of what had brought him. dru^ of 
whiskey, a slice of rare roast beef,. the clasp of Ediths hand 
and a kiss to her wrinkling cheek, and they could hurry back 
into the live worlds they lived in. There was nothing here for 
the admiral, whose postwar civilian services had been arranged 
for. The Governor was not running for re-election. Editor 
Hooker,- the only man who knew the exact degree of im- 
portance of each pallbearer, was in such a state of glorious 
confusion that he gave up and relaxed. David L. Harrison, 
suspicious of any man he had not known for thirty years, 
hung on to Arthur McHenry, whom he had known for thirty 
years, and no valuable new contact was made by any two men 
as a consequence of their service to the memory of Joe Chapin. 
The very tall man who had gone to Yale with Joe Chapin had 
a private fortune much greater than David L. Harrison’s, and 
. any time he wanted to see David L. Harrison he could drop 
in at The Links, their common club. Henry Laubach transacted 
a good deal of business with J. Frank Kirkpatrick, but the 
two men did not like each other. The new Superintendent of 
Schools, Mr. Johnson, had boned up in his Who’t Who for his 
information (and they were all in it, except Whitney Hofman 
and Mr. Jenkins from the bank), but he never became quite 
certain which was David L. Harrison and which was J. Frank 
Kirkpatrick. Mr. Jenkins from the bank had eyes only for 
David L, Harrison, but David L. Harrison made certain that 
Mr. Jenkins would not come up to him at any future bankers’ 
convention. He did it by calling Mr. Jenkins “Doctor,” a title 
and an occupation he was well aware did not fit Mr. Jenkins. 
Huddled together by the protection of the police, the sixteen 
men appeared to the public to be a close group, but they we^ 
not. Indeed, they did not all know the same Joe Chapin. , ' 

Of the sixteen pallbearers only one, Arthur McHenry, had 
known all of the Joe Chapins, and ^ter him Mike Slattery 
knew more Joe Chapins than the rest. The Yale Joe Chapin 
was a friend of David L. Harrison and of the tall man, 
whose name was Alec Weeks. The legal Joe Chapin was a 
friend of Kirkpatrick’s and Judge Williams’. The political Joe 
Chapin was a friend of Mike Slattery’s and the Governor’s 
and the Mayor’s. The Old Gibbsville Joe Chapin was a friend 
of Dr. English’s and Whit Hofman’s and Henry Laubach’s. 
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Editor Hooker, the admiral. Banker Jenkins, Superintendent 
Johnson — ^they were not so much friends of Joe -Chapin’s as 
fellow members of committees. Paul Donaldson from Scranton 
who was always referred to as Paul Donaldson from or of- 
Scranton, was the kind of man of consequence who- was ad- 
mitted to the circle of men of consequence that has representa- 
tives in most of the states of the Union and several provinces 
of Canada. He was a rich, rich man who looked right and 
talked right. He was the only citizen of Scranton who was 
known to many rich and powerful men; all they knew about 
Scranton was tii&t Paul Donaldson lived there. In the list of 
directors of his New York bank his name was' down as Paul 
Donaldson, Scranton, Pa., instead of Paul Donaldson, attor- 
ney-at-law, or the name of his firm. He was a member of the 
bar, but only incidentally a member of the bar, he was presi- 
dent of Paul Donaldson & Company, and he was Paul Donald- 
son & Company. In one respect he was the most important 
pallbearer, in that his absence from the pallbearers’ roster 
would have been, to the knowing, a most conspicuous one. 
His handshake with Dave Harrison was perfunctory; after 
all, he had seen Harrison less than a week ago in New York, 
saw him all the time, and what’s more, he was not a Morgan 
man. -He was personally acquainted with Arthur McHenry, 
Mike Slattery, Alec Weeks, the Governor, Dr. English, Whit 
Hofman, and Dave Harrison. Arthur McHenry was a Penn- 
sylvania gentleman, and they all had known Joe Chapin and 
each other at Yale. Dr. English and Whit Hofman and Henry 
Laubach were Gibhsville gentlemen, the kind of men Paul 
Donaldson of Scranton would know in any city in the country'. 
Joe Chapin had been a Yale friend and he was a Gibbsville 
gentleman, and those were the reasons for Paul Donaldson of 
- Scranton’s being at Joe’s funeral. Ween he had said, a few 
days earlier, “I have to go to Joe Chapin’s funeral,” he was 
speaking a simple truth. As Paul Donaldson of Scranton he 
had to go to the funerals of men like Jee Chapin of G&hrnCn 
There were no new Joe Chapins coming up, and nobocyktsrw 
that better than Paul Donaldson irctn Scranton. He imo. ro- 
use for first-generation money or frst-generation rmrrrorsn 
He had no use for artists, aumers. advertising rrsr Toomr. 
musicians, or Jews. “Had no -ase" was his own 
actually he used or dealt wi± aZ of thexm Bm: .ir ^ 

got his use out of them, he disnamssd them from hr 
would not have them in his house, he wqrif 
funerals, not even jubilandy. 



In the limousine on the way to Frederick Street he sat be- 
side Mike Slattery. “They gave Joe a mce turnout, said Paul 


Donaldson of Scranton. 

“Very,” said Mike Slattery. 


“He’d have appreciated your 


“Oh%alls," said Donaldson. “Tell me about the son. I hear 

he’s no damn good.” „ . , 

“That’s about the size of it, 1 guess, said Mike. 

“What about him, Whit? You know him, of course, saiU 


Donaldson. 

“Oh, sure,” said Whit Hofman. 
since he was a kid, but we all get 


“I haven't seen him much 
a lot of funny reports on 


“What kind of reports?” said Donaldson. “Is he a Commie? 
One -of those?" 

“No, at least I haven’t heard that. Have you, Mike? 

“No, although he may well be,” said Mike. 

“What else then?” said Donaldson. 

“Well, I heard he was kicked out of your alma mater for 
being a fairy,” said Whit Hofman. 

' “I can tell you that’s not true,” said Donaldson. “If we 
started kicking them out for being fairies . . . God, when I was 
there I don’t think there were a half a dozen known ones in. 
the whole university, but now I understand the place is full 
of them. But it’s not only Yale. Every place. Harvard always 
had them. Princeton, full of them. Where did you go, Whit? 
You went to Williams.” 

“Right. Never any fairies at Williams. We used to send them 
all to the Big Three.” 

“You may think you’re kidding, but you’re not. My boy 
went to New Haven for two years and he was glad to get out 
and go in the Navy. He hated it, and 1 can’t say I blamed him. 
You go to Yale nowadays and if your father wasn’t a jailbird 
or an immigrant, you go around feeling you owe somebody 
an apology. I guess it isn’t quite as bad as that, but things are 
going in that direction. Mike, where did you go?” 

“Villanova to college and Penn to law school.” 

"Well, I guess Villanova’s all right, but Penn, I hear that 
stinks too. But getting back to young Joby Chapin. You think 
he’s a fairy, eh? I knew Joe was disappointed in him, but I 
didn’t know that was the reason.” 

“That was one of the stories when he left Yale,” said Hof- 
man. 


“Well, wasn’t there somebody from Gibbsville there at the 
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time? This was always a pretty good Yale towi,” said Donald- 
son. 

“There must have been,” said Hofman. “Who? Can you re- 
member, Mike?” 

“I was just trying to think,” said Mike. ‘.‘Young Ogden. 
Wasn’t he at Yale -about then?” 

“Oh, no. Later,” said Hofman. . 

“How did young Chapin stay out of the Army? He looks' 
healthy enough,” said Donaldson. 

“He was in the Army for a while, wasn’t he, Mike?” 

■ “I can tell you about that,” said Slattery. “He got a medical 
discharge for something to do with the inner ear,, and then he 
got in that O.S.S. outfit. That was one of my contracts. They 
made him an instructor in code work at one of their secret 
camps.” 

“Overseas?” said Donaldson. 

“Virginia somewhere,” said Slattery. “I think that’s where 
he is now, or at least he’s still with the cloak-and-dagger boys 
to the best of my knowledge.” 

“What about Ann? Where was her husband? She’s married 
to some fellow named Mugridge,” said Donaldson. 

“Musgrove,” said Hofman. “Divorced. She’s been living 
at home — how long would you say, Mike?” 

“The best part of a year. Close to it,” said Slattery. “I under- 
stand she’s back and forth between here and Philly, but mostly 
at home.” 

“She have any children? No children, if I’m not mistaken, 
unless she had one lately,” said Donaldson. 

“No children,” said Hofman. 

“And she was married once before, wasn’t she?” said 
Donaldson. 

‘To an Italian fellow that played in an orchestra. We had 
that annulled. Not many people know about that,” said Slat- 
tery. 

“Oh, the hell they don’t, Mike,” said Hofman. 

“They may know about it, but they’d have one hell of a 
time proving it on any record,” said Slattery. 

“You fixed that, did you, Mike?” said Donaldson. 

“I was instrumental, put it that way,” said Slattery. 

“Good old Mike. Instrumental,” said Donaldson. 

, “We politicians have our uses,” said Slattery. 

“If they were all like you we wouldn’t have anything to 
worry about,” said Donaldson. 

. “Thank you, sir,” said Slattery. 



"I mean it..I often wish to God Almighty, that we had you 

^ "What could I do in Washington that I can’t do right here 
in Gibbsville? As long as I pay my phone bin.” 

“Well — yes. Whit, why don’t you ran for ofiice/ 

“Whit’s very' active behind the scenes,” said Slattery. 

“1 see. Beg your pardon,” said Donaldson. “Just so a good 

man like Whit isn’t going to waste.” „ 

“He’s hot going to waste, you have my assurance, saici 
Slattery. “He does more for our crowd than a lot of fellows 
that get more credit.” 

“Glad to hear it,” said Donaldson. “Now, one more ques- 
tion. What about Edith? Is she going to be all right?” 

“Financially, you mean? Financially, in the neighborhood 
of a million and a quarter,” said Slattery. 

“Besides financially. Her disposition, temperament,” said 
Donaldson. 

"Sound as a dollar,” said Slattery. 

“Not this God damn Chinese dollar, 1 hope,” said Donald- 
son. 

"No, not the Chinese dollar,” said Slattery, 

"Is she going to take this hard, Joe’s death?” said Donald- 
son. 

“You never know what goes on in a woman’s mind, but 
Edith — ^well, you know her as well as I do,” said Slattery. 

“Yes, and I think she’ll be all right,” said Donaldson. “I 
was just wondering whether you had any particular informa- 
tion, any signs of anything.” 

“Edith wouldn’t let on to me,” said Slattery. 

“Possibly, but you’re one of the sharpest observers I ever 
knew,” said Donaldson. 

“Not sharp enough to penetrate that mask,” said Slattery, 
‘bvhcn it’s the same face day in day out, year in year out. Ask 
Whit. He’s her cousin." 

"I’m her cousin, but 1 was Joe’s cousin, too. Joe’s mother 
was my aunt, my father’s sister. I could never figure Joe out. 
I guess I’m not awfully good at that sort of thing. If I couldn’t 
figure Joe out. I’d have one hell of a time with Edith. They’re 
just my cousins, and I always more or less took them for 
granted.” 

“Now (hat’s interesting,” said Donaldson. “Your saying you 
couldn’t figure Joe out. Why not? What was difficult about 
that?” 

“One of the smartest things he ever said,” said Slattery. 
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“Who did know Chapin? Arthur McHenry knew him better 
than anyone else. Then I think I did. But I’ll tell you this 
much, Paul. We knew exactly what Joe wanted us to know. 
And believe me, that wasn’t much. You were a friend of his, 
sure. But did you know him? Do you think you knew him 
well? You didn’t. I admit I didn’t. I don’t think Arthur did. 
And as to Edith — wonder.” 

“Are you fainting that Joe had a secret life?” said Donald- 
son. 

“No, but I am hinting that he could have had a secret life 
without any of us knowing about it.” 

“Oh,” said Donaldson. 

“Joe was like a young fellow that never grew vtp. In many 
respects that was what he was. But if you let it end there, 
you wouldn’t have the full picture of the man. I can’t believe 
that what I was allowed to see of Joe. was all there was. If 
that was all there was, he was a dull man, perhaps a stupid 
man. But then that would make me a stupid man for taking 
so much interest in him, and while I may be a lot of things. I’ll 
never admit that I’m stupid.” 

“Nobody could ever call you stupid,” said Donaldson. 

“Correction, Paul. They have called me stupid, but they 
usually found out different. Tve been wrong, but not stupid. 
So, now we have these two people, friends of ours. The one 
is a woman, painfully shy and retiring, and we all right away 
credit her with a lot more gray matter than she ever admitted. 
Then the other, the man, he isn’t shy or retiring. Enters poli- 
tics. Gets around and meets people, so we never bother to 
wonder, maybe there’s more to this man than we see. I’ve 
always thought there was a great deal more. In fact, Joe was 
a much more interesting study than Edith. We think, we con- 
ceded that the woman had more because she showed prac- 
tically nothing. We don’t bother to think the same thing about 
the man. Why? Because we think we’ve seen it all. I say we 
missed the boat on Joe Chapin, and I was one that missed it 
by a mile. Maybe I was stupid. Maybe I was.” 

“Mike, it smmds to me as though you were thinking a lot of 
these things for the first time,” said Donaldson, 

“Paul, you are absolutely right,” said Slattery. 

“Well, here we are,” said Whit Hofman. 

“I want to add one thing,” said Slattery. 

“What’s that?” said Donaldson. 

“I may have been stupid about Joe, and he’s dead. But I 
won’t be stupid about Edith.” 




rubbing left the name barely .distinguishable. The plate was 
screwed into the door at a point sixty-eight inches from the 
bottom, or eyes’ height as measured to the full height of Ben- 
jamin Chapin. Beneath the name plate, exactly halfway from 
top to bottom of the door, was a letter-slot of brass bearing 
the word Letters. (It had not been used in many years, a fact 
known to the regular letter carrier, but confusing to the oc- 
casional extra carrier, who did not know that the slot was 
permanently closed to keep out draught and dust.) Above the 
door was a fan light into which was etched the number 10. 
The outer side of the light had not been washed — “hopeless,” 
was Edith’s word for the task of keeping it clean — but the 
inside was comparatively free of dust. The doorknob and the 
bell-button assembly were of figured bronze, the latter a later 
copy of the design for the knob, made by hand at the time 
of the substitution of the electric bell for the bronze pull. The 
knob of the bronze pull still served as a paperweight in Joe 
Chapin’s study, moimted on mahogany in which had been 
picked out the date of the installation of electricity in the 
Chapin house. 

The entrance was in the center of the street floor. On each 
side of the entrance, on the western elevation, was a pair of 
windows, plate glass, separate but twins. The window sUls 
were high enough above the street level to make it impossible 
for the nosy to peer in, and in any event there usually was 
nothing to see but furniture, since the rooms were seldom 
used in the daytime and the shades lowered, the curtains 
drawn, every ni^t. 

It was now possible to see human beings moving about in 
those rooms; the shades were raised, the curtains tied up. The 
crape of mourning had been removed from the front door 
and a curious passerby might have imagined that he was 
having a glimpse of a reception — which, in a manner of speak- 
ing, was the case. The front door was slightly ajar, intention- 
ally, so that the invited would enter without ringing the 
bell, and the vestibule door was fully open and held open 
by a carpet-covered brick. There was a quite level tone of 
conversational exchange, animated enough by the animation 
and relief of the living who have just been burying the dead, 
but still suitably subdued for the occasion and by the fact that 
the company did not include enough of the very young to 
make a substantial difference. This was an older crowd, re- 
cessing now from a duty that was more frequently rqjsstec 
■ every year. Joe Chapin, not the oldest of this group, was F-'re- 
and most of the men and women present had good r" “ 



expect that he or she would be the next, and soon. A month?. 
Too soon. Ten years? Too much to expect. Five yeats? Three 
years? It got closer when you thought about it, and the best 
thing now was not to think about it. One knew, or could press, 
the principal complaint or weakness of one’s friends and con- 
temporaries. This man, one knew, had a, sixteenpnch-long 
scar on his belly. That woman was under the x-ray three times 
a week. That man would never smoke another cigar; that 
woman was never more than an hour away from , her next 
whiskey. You bought a suit of clothes, knowing it would out- 
last you. You kept clean wherever soap and water could reach. 
You controlled the growth of hair on your face and head. You 
bad the small grime removed from the settings of your 
.diamonds and the lenses changed in your spectacles. You 
remembered everything you had ever known about your ac- 
quaintances, but sometimes you put a true sin or a true scandal 
in your record of the wrong person. Friends were beginning 
to bore you as much as enemies, and the one quickly became 
, the other over nothing more important than, a near-sighted 
revoke at bridge. But a gathering of this kind briefly took on a 
party atmosphere because there were so many like you present. 
No matter how truly you believed that you wanted to be 
alone, a gathering of this kind did stave o5 loneliness. 

The front room at the right as you entered the Chapin 
house was the dining room, connected through a swinging 
door with the butler’s pantry and the kitchen. Off the hall, on , 
that side of the house, was also a lavatory, and in the hall was 
the front stairway.' The front room at the left of the hall 
was the sitting room and beyond it a room that Edith Chapin 
called the, library or don but. that before her marriage had 
been called the back sitting room (and which was so indicated 
on the signal box in the pantry, with the letters BSR). As 
the invited entered the house they were greeted by Mary the 
maid. “Gentlemen will pul their hat and coats upstairs and 
to the right. Ladies upstairs and to the left.” It was a chant. 
The invited did as instructed, delaying upstairs for the bath- 
rooms to be unoccupied and their turns to come. Otto, the 
steward, and two waiters from the Gibbsville Club took care 
of the drink needs expeditiously, asking the preferences of 
some, knowing from experience the tastes of others. For all 
to see, in the dining room on the large table — all extra 
leaves in place — was food, kept hot over alcohol burners, 
and on the sideboard a club coffee urn and china. The drink 
ingredients were not in evidence; they were in the kitchen. 
The largest call, as Otto had anticipated, was for bourbon-on- 
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the-rocks, with the ladies who drank favoring slightly the dry 
martini. The admiral asked for, and got, brandy and ginger 
ale; Alec Weeks required Scotch and Saratoga vichy, without 
ice, and it was supplied. Otherwise the company taste was 
simple and predictable, as the excellent Otto was sure it would 
be. 

The early arrivals accepted their drinks and sat down to 
rest, staying out of the dining room to make polite, irrelevant 
conversation and greeting each other (whom they had last 
seen less than thirty minutes ago at the graveside) with a re- 
union heartiness, nicely modulated. No one wanted to be the 
first to attack the food; consequently, when the greater num- 
ber were arrived, there was a sudden crowding of the dining 
room and some well-behaved confusion. The gentlemen soon 
gave up their attempts to serve the ladies first, and the ladies 
then forthrightly helped themselves and were fed first anyway. 
Some few more than sixty persons had been invited back to 
the house, and provision had been made for eighty. At the 
high point of the luncheon seventy-one men and women 
were served, including those who asked only for a plate of 
saltines and a glass of milk. Twenty or more of the company 
took pills before eating; a smaller number took pills after eat- 
ing. It was not a group (nor was it an occasion) for sitting 
on the floor, a condition that resulted in half the men re- 
maining on their feet. Cigars were not passed, but they came 
out before most of the ladies and gentlemen had finished 
their food. The time elapsed between the serving of the very 
first morsel and the last was under an hour; dessert, apple pie 
or ice cream or both, was generally declined, and a remark- 
able number of persons went without coffee because it was 
not Sanka, a detail that had been overlooked by the embar- 
rassed Otto and the unaware Edith. 

The widow’s representatives among the invited callers 
were her son Joby and her brother. Carter Stokes, Junior, who 
was four years younger than she and therefore closer in age 
to most of the company. Carter Stokes was a not unpleasant 
little man, a bachelor who lived at the Y.M.C.A. because 
it was cheap and respectable and offered the facilities of the 
swimming pool, the cafeteria, the barber shop, the New 
York and Philadelphia newspapers, and all of the standard 
American and English magazines. He was a member of the 
Gibbsville Club (an annual Christmas present from Edith) 
but he seldom went near it for club life. The drinking and 
gambling at the Gibbsville Club were, he declared, too rich 
for bis blood. At the “Y” he enjoyed the status of a full- 
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fledged but. democratic member of Gibbstdlle society, who 
preferred the company of a good bunch of fellows hke the 
ones that lived at the “Y.» He made $7,500_ a year as as- 
sistant cashier at the bank, which enabled , him to htg- his 
clothes at Jacob Reed’s in Philadelphia and maintain a Plym- 
outh automobile and ^ve one small party a year at the Gibbs- 
ville Club to repay hostesses for the free dmners he earned 
as extra man. It was generally agreed among his friends of 
both strata that he was not a homosexual, although no^ proof 
could be offered by those who brought tip the question or 
those who defended against the suspicion. Men liked old 
Carter, who was called old before he was out of his forties, 
and hostesses found him useful -at quarter-a-comer and 
twentieth-of-a-cent bridge parties, on which a large part of. 
Gibbsville social life was based. As an alumnus of Haverford 
. College he qualified as an educated man; in his case the- 
college education figured in his past and his present in much 
the same way as the straightening of his teeth; in youth the 
■- teeth had been straightened, the education provided, and for 
the rest of his life he was a college man and straight-toothed. 

Carter was not exactly a snob. He really had . more fun 
with the fellows at the “Y” and his associates at the bank, 
and it was not because they were so different that he enjoyed ■ 
their company. They put no great demands on his intellect 
and ^ey even gave him a snobbish respect for his social 
standing. But he was not by any means ill at ease among the 
callers at his sister’s house. He was impressed by the Gov- 
ernor’s governorship and the admiral’s admiralcy (Carter 
had been an ensign in World War I), and as a man in banking 
he was conscious of the Morgan partnership of David L. 
Harrison. He was not hurt when Paul Donaldson of Scranton 
did not remember him, although this made their fifteenth, 
possibly their twentieth meeting. Carter had nice manners 
and a friendly attitude, which made him just right for his 
duty as Edith’s representative, and the old, old fact that Joe 
Chapin could not stand him made no difference now. He 
had come to this house a hundred times, for Christmas dinner, 

. Thanks^ving, Sunday suppers, and almost without fail his 
brother-in-law would say to Carter: “W'ell, Carter, what have 
you been doing?" And the tone of the question implied that- 
the answer would be so awful or so dull that it was not to be 
waited for, so the question seldom got an uninterrupted an- 
swer. For years he had known that Joe despised him, and in 
his quiet way he hated Joe too. None of that showed as he 
went around seeing that people were eating, drinking, and 
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comfortable. “I was afraid we’d have snow . . . Edith’s taking 
it very well . . . Let me get .you another cup of coffee.” He 
was much more helpful to his absent sister than her only son. 

Joe Chapin Junior was making mistake after mistake — the 
same mistake over and over again. He would go up to one of 
the sixtyish ladies, asking her if he could get her anything, 
and then allow himself to be held on to so long that his 
boredom would show and the lady would be antagonized. 
Then he would repeat the ordeal with another lady. His 
cousin Whit Hofman was the only person in the crowd he 
wanted to talk to. Knowing Whit, an affable, kind man whc 
liked woman, whiskey, and golf, Joby was sure that his cousii 
would have liked to join him in the pantry over a bottle o' 
Scotch. Joby had no illusions of the esteem in which hi 
cousin held him, but cousins they were, without any histor 
of unkindness or quarrel. But a quiet drink with Whit was not 
possible now; Joby had his chores to perform, and Whit 
seemed to be having a good time. Whit had the social graces. 

Joby excused himself from Mrs. Henry Laubach and made 
his way to the pantry and his second drink of the day, a 
straight Scotch with a water chaser. It had no immediate 
effect, but he knew it would do him some good in a few 
minutes, and he returned to the spot beside the newel-post 
which he had been using as his headquarters. There he was 
approached by Paul Donaldson from Scranton. 

“Joby, I wanted to ask you — ” 

“Yes, Mr. Donaldson.” 

“What about your mother? I’m motoring back to Scranton 
in a few minutes and I wondered if I could see her for a 
moment or two. Is she seeing people?” 

Joby looked at his watch. “I don’t like to seem mysterious, 
but can you wait a few minutes? Oh, hell. I wasn’t supposed 
to tell anybody, but almost any minute Mother’s coming 
downstairs. She didn’t want to have people coming in her 
room two or three at a time, so what she’s going to do is, 
she’s coming down and sort of wander through and say hello 
to people. Unless there was something special and you wanted 
to see her alone. Then I’d have to go up and ask her.” 

“No, I just wanted to be sure and see her,” said Paul 
Donaldson. “She’s all right?” 

“Oh, yes. She’s all right. Ann’s been sitting with her up- 
stairs. She hasn’t been alone, if that’s what you mean.” 

“I see,” said Donaldson. “How are you, Joby?” 

“Why, I’m all right, thank you. It came as no surprise to 
me. We’d had some warning.” 



"I wasn’t thinWog about your father. I understand you’re 

in the O.S.S.” . „ 

“Yes,” said Joby. “In a very obscure capacity. 

“Harry Reddington’s an old friend of mine. 

“Is that so?” . . , 

“Don’t you know Harry Reddington?” said Donaldson. 

“I may know him slightly.” ; , . .t, 

“Now look, Joby, I’m not a German spy. Everybody m the 
O.S.S. knows Harry Reddington. You don’t have to be as 
security-conscious as all that. That’s liKe pretending you 
don’t know Bill Donovan. Another friend of mine, by the 

way.” , , ' 

“As a matter of fact I don't know Bill. Donovan. Mr. 
Donaldson, you appear to know a lot about the O.S.S. so 
you must know we’re under instructions not to talk about it. 
“Are you by any chance trying to snub me?” . 

“No, sir,” said Joby. 

“As a friend of your father’s I thought 1 might be of 
some help to you, but apparently you don’t need any help.” 

“1 need all the help I can get, but as I say, I’m in such an 
obscure job, routine work.” 

“Psychological warfare?” 

“Roudne work, very ummportant,” said Joby. 

“By God you are snubbing me,” said Paul Donaldson. 

“AH right then, for Christ’s sake, I am snubbing you. You 
asked for it. Now why don’t you shut your silly mouth and 
stop trying to show off how much you know. You want to be 
in on everything, don’t you?” 

“I’m in on a lot more than a snot-nose like you would 
know about. Good dayl” 

“Good — ^here comes my mother, if you want to be courtly. 
Be courtly, Mr. Donaldson. Bow from the waist,” Joby turned 
to his mother, who was halfway down the stairs. “Mother, you 
remember Mr. Donaldson, from Scranton? Mr. Paul Donald- 
son?” 

“Why, of course, Paul. What on earth do you mean,' Joby? 
Remember Paul Donaldson.” 

Joby smiled at Donaldson, who did not return the smile, 
and moved away, circuitously but determinedly in the direction 
of the pantry. Iffis mother could now take over, 

_ He prepared a double Scotch and water and a large gin and 
ginger ale, and with them in his hands he mounted the back 
stairs to the back bedroom on the second story. A maid 
whom he did not recognize was in the room, and no one 
else. He looked in the other rooms, then proceeded to the third 
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floor front, his old bedroom. His sister was sitting on the cedar . 
chest, smoking a cigarette. 

“Do you want this?” he said, ejdending the gin drink. 

“Do I ever!” said Ann. “Thanks. What is it? Gin and. ginger 
ale?” 

“Yes,” said her brother. 

“Did you get anything to eat?” she asked. 

“I didn’t want anything.” 

‘T wasn’t hungry either, but I’m getting there. Do you 
suppose we could get them to send up a sandwich on the- 
dumbwaiter?” 

“I somehow doubt it. There are so many strange maids, if 
you blew the whistle they’d jump as though they were goosed.” 
“Probably,” said Ann. “Jolly good show, what?” 

“Horseshit.” 

“Too tebly steef uppah leep. Honor of the family, old bwah.” 
“Yeah,” said Joby. “Well, I took care of one of them.” 
“Which one?” 

“Paul Donaldson.” 

“Oh?” 

“He tried to give the impression that one word from him 
and I could have Donovan’s job.” 

“Who’s Donovan?” 

“Oh, the high muckalorum at O.S.S.” , 

“And?” 

“Oh, I took as much of his patronizing as I could and so 
when he asked me if I was snubbing him I said yes, I was, and 
told him — oh, I don’t remember exactly what I said, but I 
don’t think I can count on him for an electric train next 
, Christmas.” 

“When was this?” said Ann. 

“Just now. Why?” 

“Pretty good. You held out till just now?” 

“I was the little boy in the velvet suit and lace collar. You 
should have seen me. You’d have been proud.” 

“I probably would have thrown up,” said Ann. 

“How about you?” 

“Well, I didn’t have to mingle with the populace. And I 
had another advantage over you. I wore a veil.” 

“Was she noble?” 

“Yes, she was noble. Oh sure.” 

“How in the name of Christ can she keep it up for four 
days?” 

“Listen, this is nothing.” 

“How do you mean?” 




“I’m not going to,” said Ann. 

“I wonder if I’m supposed to.” 

“Uncle Cartie’s there.” 

“And having the time of his life,” said Joby. “How long do 
you think Madam plans to stay down?” 

' “There’s quite a crowd, and she’ll have to speak to every 
one of them. Can’t miss any.” 

“Seventy-one, according to Gibbsville Club Otto. A minute 
for each one. That’s well over an hour.” ^ 

“Why?” said Ann. 

“Weil, what the hell, if she’s going to be there an hour or 
niqre, I can sneak us another drink.” 

“Operation Plastered,” said Ann. 

.“No, but we might as well be comfortable. You go stand 
at the dumbwaiter.” He left her and went downstairs. In a few 
minutes she saw the dumbwaiter rope quivering, then heard 
the rumble as the dumbwaiter was raised. She removed the 
bottles, ice, and glasses and carried them to her brother’s 
room. 

“I’m not as young as I used to be,” he said on his return. 
“I used to run up those stairs fifty times a day.” 

‘"Who is? Thirty-four. What an age.” 

“Yep. You’re through.” 

“You’re not kidding,” said Arm. “When do you go back to 
Washington?” 

“Seven-five, tomorrow morning. I must say, this is the first 
time I ever wanted to go back.” 

“How much longer is this war going to last?” 

“You hear aU sorts of guesses. Five years. Three years. I 
think it aU depends on the Navy.” 

“Five years. I’ll be thirty-nine, one more year till forty. I 
thought thirty was bad enough, but forty!” 

“I don’t mind thirty,” said Joby. 

“Well, why should you?” 

‘Wes, that’s right. Why should I? For that matter, why 
should I mind forty, or fifty, or twenty-eight None of them 
seem to make much difference.” 

“That isn’t what I meant,” said Ann. 

“I know it wasn’t,” said her brother. 

The Chapin children were momentarily silent, not looking 
at each other, but together. 

“This should be the start of some new life for us,” said Ann. 
“Why?” 

“I don’t say it will be, I didn’t say that. But the deatl^' 
your father should be some sort of a milestone.” 



“Maybe it is,” said Joby. “Oh, sure it is. Sure it is. Father’s 
dead, so he isn’t here any more. We’ll miss him. Is that enough 
for a milestone?” 

“I have a feeling it should be more.” 

“Money. We each get a hundred thousand dollars apiece. 
Kinda nice to have a hundred thousand dollars — that is, if 
he didn’t change his will." 

“Yes, but bear this in mind. I know about the will, too. 
We each get a hundred thousand dollars, that’s true. But 
maybe that’s all." 

“What are you hinting at?” said Joby. 

“The income from a hundred thousand, what’s that?” . • 

“Varies. Could be three thousand, could be six.” 

“Let’s suppose it’s four," said Ann. “That’s less than what 
you and I’ve been getting.” 

“So it is,” said Joby. “I hadn’t thought of that. You mean 
Madam can say to us we each have the hundred ' thousand 
capital and we have to take a cut.” 

Exactly,” said Ann. “And a thousand a year would make a 
big difference to me.” 


Not to me, though, m make it up to you. I have a job, 
and I guess I always will have, so if you get four instead of 
nve. I II make it up. I lead a very simple life.” 

Thank you, Joby,” said Ann. "On the other hand, she may 
make it up herself.” 

‘‘But you and 1 doubt that,” said her brother. 

laughed. ‘T doubt it very much. She’U probably teU 
™ actually save money.” 

Which you could.” 


^ could if I could live here.” 

Jnhv thousand difference worry you,” sai( 

^lave your milestone.” 

thinkino ^ when I started out I wasn’ 

be hannpninT°°^^j ^ though something ought U 

y^nS TLv I don’t feel older, o: 
“Too soon T pleasure.” 

“Probably,’’ 25 AiS!^ 

2m 

children, I was ^ about when we wen 

1 must havrsfonoeTb ? *an you. Then 1 goes' 

way, sonow j.o«Len^ordlr°” 
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“I am older,” said Joby. 

“I wonder how you got older,” said his sister. 

“I’m not sure. Maybe you stayed young and I didn’t.” 

‘Tes, partly. I had love affairs and stayed the same age.” 

“I had love affairs, too. That doesn’t explain it,” said 
Joby. 

“You’re always so secretive about your love affairs.” 

“And I intend to remain secretive,” said Joby. 

“I wasn’t prying.” 

“A little.” 

“Well — a little, yes,” said Ann. “But isn’t that aU right? 
You wouldn’t like it if I showed no interest whatever.” 

“I don’t mind your showing an interest. Just don’t get car- 
ried away. I had a session with Madam yesterday. As usual 
she has a couple of prospects lined up.” 

“Who?” 

‘Well, Sallie Morrison.” 

‘Who happens to be in love with a doctor in Philadelphia.” 

“Jean Wildermuth.” 

"Jean Wildermulh?" 

“Jean Wildermuth,” said Joe. “And some girl in Easton. 
She coxddn’t remember the name, and of course I couldn’t 
either. A girl who used to visit Elsie Laubach.” 

“I know the one she means. I can’t remember her name 
either. I think her father’s a judge. Sallie Morrison, Jean 
Wildermuth, and Elsie Laubach’s friend. Who else?” 

“That was enough for a starter. But that’s interesting. 
Madam certainly doesn’t give a damn whether I get married 
or not, as far as my comfort or happiness is concerned. But 
she would like to see her only son tucked away.” 

“Tucked?” 

“I got it,” said Joby. “It would look better to have me 
married. Filed away, let’s call it. What I really think is she 
thinks that one Uncle Cartie in the family is enough.” 

“And she’s quite right,” said Arm. “Exactly one Uncle 
Cartie in every family, but not two.” 

“Aim, see if you agree with me. If you don’t, don’t agree 
just to be polite.” 

“All right.” 

“Am I imagining things, or is Madam planning some sort 
of a career for herself?” 

“You know, I was going to ask you that. In one of her 
wistful moments the other day she asked me if I ever-bought 
of patching it up with dear Mr. Musgrove. I ’ ^ ^ 



mv eats. I looted at her v>-ith horror. After all. she taow-s a^ out 
that. So I said to her there was a better chance of my going 
bach to Charley than patching things up 'tvath the otner 

eentleman-That'shutherup." 

“Charlev. I hardly ever think of ium. M'nat s happened to 


him?" 

“He's in the Coast Guard. A what-do-you-call-them, petty 
cScer. leading a band. He's married and li%-es in New Jersey. 

“Do you see him?" ^ i 

“IVe'never seen him. I cave my word and IVe stuck to it. 
Not tSi^at that's been difficult. Charley was nice, and he was 
the hrst. Mv first. And v^•h^n they had it annulled they filled 
me fun of d'ue warnings. K I ever saw him he'd be arrested, 
CO to iail, and so forth. Not true, but I believed them. After 
that 1 "was more careful. I didn’t marry the boy. But you were 
wondering about Madam. Yes, 1 think she’s planning a career. 
If I went back to Mr. Muscrove, the son of a bitch, that would 
erase the separatioa. and if you married Sallie Morrison, you'd 
be ma.rried too. Looks nice to have your children comfortably 
married, .ted why so many politickl people for pallbeareis? 

_ She could just as easily have had more inconspicuous friends. 

' What was Robert Hoolcer to Father? And that lanyer from 
Philadelphia, .ted the Governor, Mr. Slattery I can under- 
stand. But Johruon. the school superintendent. He didn’t even 
know the Chapins had a daughter. For that matter, Paul 
Donaldson rvasn’t inn; close to Father. Yes, she's malang 
plans." 

“.te.nie. oy girl, she’s always been making plans. If I 
v,-e.-en’t so comfortable here Fd be tempted to go downstairs 
and watch her in action." 

“Please don’t leave me," said .ten. 

“I wonX” -said her brother. 


Their mother m acncn was a lesson in graciousness under 
ditncult ccncmcns. By the time she made her appearance the 
tnrited ca’ilers had finished their food (no accident in timing; 
she had been so informed by Mary). S'ne allowed Paul Donald- 
son the dlstincrion'cf bringing her into the sitting room, but 
she did not allow him to monopolize her. S'ne put her hand 
on his fcrea— t and cdroiily stee.-ed him to the first, the nearest 


group of five persons. She addressed ccc'a person by name, 
and she voas of course assisted in this accomplishment bv her 
deliberate manner cf speech. Since she spoke" slcniv and" nre- 
lit c,ii titnc s, toe hesitation had become a familiar per- 
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sonal characteristic, and it enabled her to gain that fraction 
of a second that was necessary for the recalling of some of 
the names. Her children’s estimates of the length of time she 
would spend with her guests was wrong; their formula was 
wrong. If she had spent one minute with each of the guests, 
an hour and eleven minutes would have been devoted to 
her task of greeting. But by repeating her device of speaking 
to groups of four or five rather than to each guest singly she 
made the personal contact with all seventy-one with half an 
hour to spare. No one was slighted. Each man, each woman 
got a personal, usually a first-name, greeting, and a handshake; 
and they all had at least a brief opportunity to examine her 
close to, an essential part of the custom of calling on the 
bereaved. 

With her veiled hat off, and in her beautifully cut black 
silk dress, she looked much younger than her age and much 
fresher than her friends had anticipated. The hat and veil had 
hidden her features almost completely for the hours at the 
church and cemetery, so that when she made her appearance 
unmasked, as it were, a general gloom was lifted too. It was 
not, and never had been, a pretty face, but now at least it was 
alive and smiling. 

For each group she had one special thing to say, a general 
comment or observation that would reach every man and 
woman in the group. In one group it would be the weather: 
the snow had not fallen. In another, the text of the clergy- 
man’s words; in another, the flowers; in another, a full pardon 
for the ignorant aeronaut of the blue Aeronca; in another the 
music at the church; in another, the perennial beauty of old 
Trinity itself; in another, how much Joe would have loved it 
all. Each group was created, and skillfully. She would greet 
five, four, sk people by name, then stop greeting them and 
say her words about the weather, the music, or the flowers. 
Then she would move on, again addressing four or five by 
name, halting the identification to make her comment on the 
next topic. Thus each group was automatically limited to those 
she addressed by name, and did not become outsize and 
Tinwieldy and impersonal. 

It was a remarkable performance, for not only did it 
achieve its obvious objective, which was to greet each man 
and woman who had come invited to pay respects to her 
husband and sympathy to her; but the maneuver also suc- 
ceeded in putting an end to the luncheon, and thus an end to 
the whole funeral. There was, after Edith had spoken her per- 
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„„a; nolhtoe 10 do tot 80 A»d that loo «“ 

that way. She whispered to her brother: Have I spoKen to 
everybody? 1 haven’t missed anyone?’’ 

“Everybody. Didn’t miss a one,” said Carter. 

“Good,” she said; then, not too hastily and not at an 


abruptly, she went through the back sitting-room 
the hall, and up the front stairs, leaving her brother to 
acknowledge the farewells. She continued slowly to her sewing 
room on the third floor, tired but not exhausted from the 
climb. The excellent Mary was waiting there. 

“A nice cup of tea, ma’am.” said Mary. 

“Oh, well, yes,” said Edith. “Who was that? Is there some- 
one in the front room?” 

"Mrs. Musgrove and Mr. Joby, that’s all,” said Mary. 

“I see,” said Edith. “Now, Mary, don’t you bother any more. 
Put the tea on the dumbwaiter and have a cup yourself, in the 
kitchen. You must have gone up and down these stairs . . >’ 

“Very well, ma’am,” said Mary. “Thank you.” 

Mary left on her errand, and presently Edith got up and 
went to Joby's bedroom. The door was open, but she was 
inside the room before Ann or Joby saw her. 

) "Mother,” said Ann. 

“Hello, Mother,” said Joby. 

“Well, we’re together, just the three of us,” said Edith. 

“Would you like a drink? There’s Scotch, and gin.” 

“Hardly,” said Edith. She sat in the desk chair. "I hope it 
hasn't been a trying day for you two.” 

“Not at all,” said Ann. 

“You don’t think you ought to be downstairs?” she asked 
Joby. “The people are leaving." 

“I noticed the cars. No, hasn’t Uncle Cartie got everything 
under control?” 

“Yes. But I’d feel better if you were down there, Finist 
your drink, of course.” 

“I will,” said Joby. 

“Ann, what is that you’re drinking?” 

“Gin and ginger ale,” said Ann. “Why? Would you lik( 
some?” 


“No, thank you,” said Edith. “Someone ought to be down' 
stairs. To thank Otto and the people from the club. And ths 
the extra women.” 

“I thought Maiy would do that.” said Ann. 

' She can, but it would be nice to have somebody from the 
family. 1 m paying all these people by the hour, with the excep- 
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mounted one. I. had it this morning, but I can’t remen 

where 1 put it.” - , i ^ «’ 

“Isn’t it on your desk? Thai s where I last saw lu 

“Here, take mine,” said Joby. 

“No thank you, Joby. I’ve taken quite enough from 

for one day,” said Edith. She rose. _ 

“That has all the earmarks of a double meaning, said ne 
son.'“Was there a double meaning in that?” _ ^ 

“Oh, mow, Joby, how could you think a thing like that. 
She left the room. 

“Pretty rough on her,” said Ann. 

, "I thought I showed admirable restraint.” 

“I don’t think you showed any restraint. But she did,” 

“She showed restraint, or she thought I did?” 

"She showed restraint,” said Ann. 

“She always does. She always gets credit for showing 
restraint, being ladylike, shy. But after all, what’s restraint? If 
the hate is there, or the bad temper, it’s better for all cotr- 
cemed to get rid of it than store it up.” 

“She’s had a tough time, lately, and she isn't a young girl. 
She’s fifty-nine years old, remember.” 

“She wouldn’t thank you th remember that fact,” said Joby. 
‘‘All right, 1 was sarcastic.” 

. “Heavily. I don’t think she minded what you were saying 
about Mr. Donaldson, but calling Father a nobody . . 

“But a nice nobody,” said Joby. 

“That made it worse. Implying that Father was nice and she 
wasn’t.” 

“Did I imply that? Yes, I guess I did.” 

“You know perfectly well you did,” said Ann. 

"How would you have had me do it? Play straight while she 
played the gracious widow?” 

“You could go easy for a few days, for a little while. Let 
her put on her act. Let her enjoy putting on her act, because 
after all, Joby, when you stop to consider, who has she got? 
You, and me, her son and daughter, and Uncle Cartie. I’m 
perfectly v/illing to let her play games for a while.” 

“Who has she got? Well, you left out the most important 
one of all.” 

“Who?” 

“Herself,” said Joby. “She has herself, and she’s been having 
herself for years and years. The one person she cared about. 
Made plans for. Regulated our lives for. You think of her as 
the dutiful, retiring wife of J. B. Chapin Senior? Some day 
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ately. The poison Madam gave Father was inuch too subtle. 
But it wasn’t so damn subtle that 1 didn’t catch on. And she 

knows it.” . ■ ... 

“Is that all you have to go on? She poisoned nis mind in 

some way or other?” . . , . u 

“No, it isn’t all 1 have to go on, Annie, but it should be 
enough. You loved Father, and anything destructive to him 
you should have hated. There’s more, old girl, but I shall save 
it for another time.” 

“You say things to shock me,” said Ann. 

“Nothing shocks you. Surprises, maybe. But not shocks. 
I'll bet there isn’t an evil, a sin in tWs world that you 'haven’t 
heard about.” 

“Probably not, and that’s why you’re wrong. Nothing sur- 
prises me, but a lot of things shock me. I’d be really shocked 
if I thought Mother could slow-poison Father over a period 
of years.” 

“You would? Why? She hasn’t had much time, to work on 
you these past few years, but she’s been successful in one 
thing.” 

“What thing?” 

"She’s blinded you.” 

Ann stood up. “You’re getting pretty blind yourself, and 
not from Mother.” . 

. He smiled. “Annie, if you weren’t my sister you might solve 
a lot of my problems.” 

She smiled back at him. “Dear old boy, you’ve forgotten 
about incest.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong. That’s one of my problems.” 

“Thanks for the compliment.” 

“Well, don’t think it isn't a compliment.” 

“I'm going back and see if Madam has recovered her 
fountain pen,” said Ann. 

“You do that,” said her brother. “I think I shall just sit 
here and consume some more of the Joseph B. Chapin Estate 
Scotch." 

"Dearie, that Scotch does not belong to the Joseph B. 
Chapin Estate. It happens to be mine.” 

"So much the better. I shall sit here and think Vile thoughts 
of you.” 

“As long as you can think, which won’t be long.” 

“Which won't be long, but Jongei than I care to think. God 
damn it, 1 hate to think. Thinking stinks.” 

Ann nodded. “Yes,” she said. 
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Her mother was sitting with a copy of the county edition 
of the Gibbsville Standard in her lap. “A nice article about 
Father in the Standard" said Edith Chapin. 

“Oh, naturally,” said Ann. “Mr. Hooker.” 

“I don’t think I care for the heading. “Notables Attend 
Chapin Funeral.’ ” 

“Why?” 

“ ‘Notables,’ ” said Edith. “Be so much better if they’d 
just said ‘Funeral of Joseph B. Chapin,’ without putting that 
word in the heading. And the article itself starts right out 
with ‘Prominent figures in government, legal and business 
afiairs attended the funeral of — and so forth.” 

“But how else would you say it?” said Ann. 

“Oh, I suppose it’s all right,” said Edith. “I’m rather weary, 
we all are, after these past few days. Now there’s a letdown. 
You and Joby and everybody, you’ve all been a great help to 
me, and now that the excitement’s over, naturally I can expect 
a letdown.” 

“Thank you. Mother,” said Ann. 

Edith acknowledged the thanks with a nod. “I’ve been won- 
dering what to do, where to start,” she said. 

“With what?” 

“Everything, ever3dhing,” said Edith. “I’ll keep this house. I 
always intend to live here, the rest of my life, and you and 
Joby will always have this as your home to come back to. 
There won’t be as much money as with Father alive and earn- 
ing — ^substantial fees. But I’ll have enough to nm this house- 
hold pretty much' the way I have. You know bow we’ve always 
lived. Well within our income except for the money Father — 
uh — disbursed while he was active in politics. That was costly. 
Very costly. But it was Father’s money, he earned it or 
inherited it, and I knew he’d never do anything that would 
jeopardize our welfare, you children’s and mine. Twice he 
dipped into, capital, entirely with my approval and consent. 
And I don’t think it would be fair for me to tell you how much, 
because as it turned out. Father’s investments became more 
valuable during the war, so in the end the, uh, increase in 
value just about made up for what he spent on politics. 
Possibly a little more than he made up. He had some very 
good advice from Paul Donaldson and also from Dave Harri- 
son. And I think Alec Weeks, but not as much from Alec.” 

She looked up and at a distant, imaginary point. “I never 
liked Alec Weeks,” she went on. “I was very much surprised 
when he said he’d be a pallbearer.” 



“Why didn’t you like him? I thought you did.” , u 

“Ah, you thought I did because 1 wanted you to. Your father 
never knew I didn’t trust Alec either.” 

“You didn’t trust him?” said Ann. 

“That’s it. I didn’t trust him. He always seemed to me to 
be one of Father’s college friends that — oh, a link with the 
past, bright college years, but they really had very little in 
common. Wolfs Head. I’ve never been able to understand 
why two years together in a college club should continue to 
mean so much after a man has grown up. Those dinners in 
New York, year after year, taking too much to drink and 
singing those ridiculous songs, and 1 suppose a lot of toasts 
to the men who died since the last get-together. I suppose Alec 
Weeks will propose the toast to your father, next time, and 
Alec will be looked upon as the true brother who ventured into 
the wilds of Pennsylvania.” 

‘Well, he can’t, because what about Mr. Harrison and 
Paul Donaldson?” 

“They were not in Wolfs Head. I think they were both in 
Skull & Bones. Anyway, Dave Harrison was, I know. Maybe 
Paul Donaldson was in the other one, Scroll & Keys.” 

“Key. Scroll & Key,” said Ann. “l^y don’t you trust Alec 
Weeks?" 

“All that charm, that superficial charm. I’d never met him 
before our wedding, so. there was no reason for Wm to pre- 
tend I was any great belle. I wasn’t, and knew it. And when a 
girl knows that about herself and a man makes a great to-do 
over her, it’s really insulting. Unless the girl is a fool.” 

“But he might have been sincere.” 

“No, he wasn’t, I knew all about him. Chorus girls and all 
sorts of women. He left Oxford because he was having an 
affair with an Italian countess, much older than he was.” 

“Alec Weeks,” said Ann. “You never know.” 

‘Yes, you do. You might not see it now, when he’s sixty- 
three, but anyone with any sense could have told then.” 

“Do yon think I could have. Mother?" said Ann. 

“Your — difficulties weren’t caused by your not having .any 
sense. You simply allowed your heart to rule your head.” 

“My head couldn’t have been very strong,” 

“Don’t disparage yourself,” said Edith Chapin. ‘Your life 
hasn’t been lived yet, and I’m sure that a lot of good thmgs are 
ia store for you.” 

“I hope you are right.” 

‘You’ll have to help, of course. They won’t just happen to . 
you. You’ve learned, for instance, you’ve learned that love 
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can be very deceptive. We often use that word when we mean 
something else. A warm-hearted girl like yourself can talk 
about love, about being in love, before she knows the meaning 
of the word. She has no other word to express some deep feel- 
ing, so she uses the word love, when actually it isn’t love at 
all. Sometimes it can be pity.” 

“You still think I pitied Charley.” 

“Well, at least I don’t think you loved him. If you had, 
your father and I would have known it. We’d have known 
it from you.” 

“I tried to tell you.” 

“And failed, and you wouldn’t have failed if it had really 
been love, Ann. Charley felt passionately toward you and you 
felt pity for him, his helplessness. Men can be helpless under 
those circumstances, and a nice girl thinks it’s her responsi- 
bility, or even her fault. A ^1 who isn’t what we mean by a 
nice girl wouldn’t feel that responsibility. She’d let him suffer, 
helpless. But that’s exactly what you didn’t do, and your kind- 
ness very nearly ruined your life.” 

“Very nearly.” 

“I know. I understand the irony in your voice. You still 
think we ruined your life, or you like to think that. But you 
must know when you’re being honest with yourself that a 
marriage with an Italian boy in a jazz band wouldn’t have 
lasted a year.” 

“If you had let me have the baby, if you and Father had 
given the marriage a chance. Done half as much to help 
it as you did to stop it.” 

“The baby was out of the question, Ann. A baby five months 
after you were married? How would the child itself explain 
that in later life? On legal documents, where you have to put 
down the date of your parents’ marriage? To say nothing of 
your own friends, and for that matter, the father’s friends. 
You know, people of that — class — are just as conservative as 
the more well-to-do, if not more so.” 

Ann got up and went to the window. “The last time we 
talked about this we ended up having a very stormy scene.” 

'Yes, and you went away and didn’t write to me for 
months.” 

“I don’t want to do that again,” said Ann. 

“And I hope you don’t.” 

“Then let’s stop talking about it now. There isn’t a single 
detail of it I haven’t gone over a hundred times.— Oh, not 
_ only with you. Stuart never stopped talking phrmt it " 

‘Tm sorry about that. But it was part of- 



Ann turned quickly and looked' at her mother. Shall we 
stop now?” 

“Why, yes. Of course. I ■was going to.” 

“No, the minute you said that a lot of good things ■were in 
store for me, I knew what else was in store for me first. A 
rehash of my first marriage.” 

Edith Chapin was silent. She wailed until her silence became 
the most noticeable thing in the room, the dominant thing 
that would have been apparent to a person newly entering the 
room. When^the silence reached that magnitude Edith Chapin 
ended it. In h higher tone that indicated a new topic of con- 
versation she spoke again to her daughter. “Did we . have a 
cablegram from Cousin Frank Hofman?” 

“Not that 1 know of,” said Ann. “Where is he?” 

“He’s in Buenos Aires. Whit Hofman sent him a caMe-- 
gram. He was always so fond of Father, and Whit thought 
he’d want to know.” 

“I’ve completely forgotten about him. What does he do?” 

“I forget. It must be at least fifteen years since I’ve seen 
him.” 

“I don’t even remember what he looks like,” said Ann. 

"He’s very different from the rest of the Hofroans. He’s 
short, and when 1 last saw him he was quite stout. And I 
suppose living abroad all these years, someone who has a 
tendency to put on weight and cares a lot about food and 
wine — I imagine he’s quite portly now. Although that’s just 
a guess on my part.” 

“Is he married?” 

“Not that 1 know of,” said Edith Chapin. “Isn’t Whit a 
dear?” 

“Yes, he is.” 

“It’s so seldom you see anyone with all that money who 
can be so utterly un-self-conscious. He’s one of the people I 
want to have for dinner later on, when things get settled. Next 
fall. When the summer’s over I’m going to start ba-ving people 
in for dinner, once a week. Not more than four or five people 
at a time.” 

“I’m glad to hear it.” 

“Sometimes I’ll have to deal in the black market, but I 
don’t see that it’s worse to deal in the black market than to 
take your friends to the club or the hotel. Father didn’t agree 
with that point of view, but he was more or less in politics 
and that made a lot of difference.” 

“Eveo'body buys in the black market,” said Ann. “And gas 
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rationing’s a joke. Where did that roast beef conte from i\l 
lunch today? And all those cars.” 

“The roast beef was perfectly legitimate, Tl)c cIuIj has 
always had a catering service.” 

“Now, Mother,” said Ann. 

“But it’s true. You know that. Whenever wc’vc had a big 
party we always had Otto, as long as I can remember. Me 
asked me what to serve and I told him I’d leave that enlirely 
up to him. And as far as the cars were concerned, weren't 
they mostly the undertaker’s?” 

“Not at our house.” 

“Well, I thought they were,” said Edith Chapin, “But I 
agree with you. However, what else can you expect from the 
people in 'Washington? The waste and extravagance and di'f- 
honesty. Your father said it would happen, and it has. And 
it will continue as long as Roosevelt keeps his pov/cr.” 

“And that will be forever.” 

“Well, at least until the war’s over.” 

“Five years from now,” said Ann. 

“At least. Unofficially, the admiral thinks it may be ter/ 
years before we finally win in the Pacific,” 

‘Well, I hope he’s wrong,” said Ann- “Joby thinks five, 
and even that’s too long.” 

The small talk had not been a complete rrucor.i and they 
both were conscious of it. They had been able to agree f.ha; 
Whit Hofman was a dear. The choice of Frank Hef.'r.ar. as a 
conversational topic had seemed inspired at the nsenser.t, 
but cer tain aspects of Frank Hofman mane him snnset.st.ng 
of a misfit, an irregular, like Ann hersed ann .ner brnnser 
Joby. The talk of black marketing and tne war^a..n."^^5rs Cs-ens 
to release their bad humor cn a nnnperscna. snnpes?. set 
guesses as to the duration of tne war t-nnk tnsn: mns ans-tTser 
Undesirable area. In a war the men are a^ay. a.-^ *.sa.t pns'' 
pones the chances of courtsnm ant nm~ag5s trann.-sna^^ns's-- 
ventional courtship and mamage, wnmn zzaz. — nsnri ts ^s-S-ns 
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“Yes. but I think I’ll go down to my bedroom.” 

“I’ll turn down the ' ed.” said Ann. ; 

“Thank you, and then will you tell Mary^ to come up? 
said Edith. “Why don't you have a nap too?” 

“1 might try,” said Ann. j 

“Then don’t bother to come down. Call down to Mary and 
tell her to come to my room.” 

“All right, Mother,” said Ann. She whistled into the speak- 
ing tube and at Mary’s “Yes, ma’am,” she said, “Mary, will 
you go to Mother’s bedroom, please?” 

“1 will,” said Mary. 

Ann saw her mother to the stairs, then went to Joby’s room. 
He was asleep on the counterpane, breathing deeply two notes 
in a minor key. She put a comforter over him and he did 
not stir. 

W. Carl Johnson, new Superintendent of Schools, had no 
trouble walking home from the post-funeral lunch. His house 
was only a block — a “square,” it was called in Gibbsville — 
from the Chapin residence, and some indication of the inti- 
macy existing between the Chapin and Johnson families was 
the fact that Edith’s note inviting W. Carl Johnson to be a 
pallbearer was sent to the superintendent’s office in the Gibbs- . 
vilie High School building. From Number 10 North Frederick 
Street to the Johnsons’ rented house at Number 107 was 
actually less than- a block, but Edith Chapin had first known 
Number 107 as the Lawrence property, then as the Reif- 
snyders’, and after that it had been occupied by a succession 
of clergymen, educators, and engineers who brought their 
families to Gibbsville during some extended construction 
work. The , house was the property of the Lutheran church, 
which made for a continuing respectability of tenancy. 

The IQO-block in North Frederick Street (there were no 
dwellings on South Frederick, which was only a block long) 
was abruptly steep after the flat of the block in which the 
Chapins lived. Cars parked on upper North Frederick were 
turned toward the curb. An advantage of upper North Fred- 
erick Street was that it provided children with a fine hill for 
coasting during the rather long Gibbsville winter, but that 
could be said of many Gibbsville streets. In the whole town 
there was not a street that was level for more than a single’ 
block. The Johnsons’ neighbors in the 100-block were a rail- 
road engineer, two railroad firemen, a young chiropractor, a 
Civil War veteran and his maiden nieces, a pharmacist, two 
salesmen for clothing stores, an insurance adjuster, the man- 
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“Her brother. Mrs. Chapin’s brother,’’ said Carl Johnson. 

“The younger man. That was her son.’’ 

"Yes. Joseph B. Chapin, Junior,” said Carl. 

“And the daughter, she never came downstairs, or at least 
I never saw her.” , ■ , 

“I was surprised that Mrs, Chapin came down,’ said Carl. 

“Oh, she was a tower of strength, 1 thought.” 

“Yes." 

•There must have been at least a hundred people there, 
and she spoke to every one of them. She even remembered 
my name.” 

“Well, don’t forget she knew most of the people there. We 
were practically strangers.” 

“But she didn’t make me feel like a stranger. Very friendly. 
Nice.” 

“It’s an art. I’ve always said so. I guess I haven’t got it.” , 

“Why not?” 

“Well, I knew I was out of it in that group, the pallbearers, 
but I’m as important as Jenkins, or Hooker, or even Judge 
Williams. At least my job is. I’m the only superintendent of 
schools, Hooker isn’t the only newspaper editor, and Judge 
Williams isn’t the only judge. And yet when one of those 
men said a kind word to me I was like a kid being paUed on 
the bead.” 

“They ought to see you with a bunch of teachers.” 

“Do you know something? Most of those men would 
seem just as important among a bunch of teachers. That 
Donaldson, Did you ever hear of him before? No, and neither 
did I. But I don’t know whether you noticed the Governor. 
When Donaldson said something, the Governor hung on every 
word. When you get a group like that together they take one 
look at each other and they know right away who belongs and 
who doesn’t. Maybe they never saw each other before and don’t 
even know what the other does, but there’s an American type, 
or maybe fifty American types, and they’re all used to having 
authority.” 

“You have, too. It’s just a different kind.” 

“It’s so different that I’m damn glad I don’t have to exert 
any authority over any of those men. They’d tell me to go 
to hell. And I’d go.” 

“By a different kind of authority I meant that men like 
that recognize your ability in your field. It isn’t a question of 
whether you can boss them around or not.” 

“Oh, that. Well, I’m good at my job, sure.” 
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hat, and got out the cups and saucers, the spoons, the top- 
milk, the saccharin botUe, Carl appeared in the Idtchen as 
the water came to a boil. He was carrying his coat and vest, 
which he draped over the back of a kitchen chair. 

“If you weren’t a Phi Bete would you wear a vest?” 

“If I had a dollar for every time you’ve asked me that.” 

“But you always have a different answer,” she said. 

“Well, let me think of one for this time,” he said. “If I 
didn’t have a Phi Bete key, maybe 1 wouldn’t have a vest." 

"I’ve had that answer before.” 

I was afraid so,” he said. “Well, would I wear a vest if I 
weren t a Phi Bete? You don’t wear a vest, you never wear 
your key. Would you wear a vest if you didn’t have a Phi 
Bete key? There is a switch. You have a key, you never wear 
a vwt. If you didn’t have the key, would you wear a vest?” . 

^ Have some coffee,” she said, “Are you going to the office 
nght away?" j & 


^ drink my coffee and smoke one cigarette.” 

around a Uttle while longer? The 
thh w K bonie shortly. You’ll probably work late and ’ 
this would be a good chance to see them.” 

‘Maybe I will,” he said. 

eoinsTo consider it a day’s work, 
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Silk mill. Shirt factories. It’s a highly skilled town. The other 
day I saw a list of college graduates that live here, and there 
isn’t a major college in the East or Middle West , that wamt 
represented — ^with one exception. Do you know what that 


“Lord, no. It’s fuU of Yale men. but you were close. I 
couldn’t find one graduate of Harvard College. Perm State 
leads, then Lehigh, because of so many men with engineenng 
training, I guess. Then the University of Pennsylvania, then 
Yale, and after Yale I think Lafayette or Muhlenberg.’ 


“Anybody from Illinois?" 

“Yes, I told you, all the Western Conference.” 

“Who from Illinois?” 

“A man named Sanders, works for the Power & Light Com- 
pany. He was in the class of ’22. I haven’t met him yet He 
was a Zeta Psi.” 

“What was this list for?” 

“Oh, they’re thinking of starting a University Clubl They, 
tried it once before, years ago, and it didn’t pan out because 
anybody that could afford a club joined the Gibbsville Club. 
But now the Gibbsville Club'has a waiting list as long as your 
arm and some fellows would like to have a place to go that 
isn’t the Elks.” 


“To get away from their wives.” 

“Very likely, among other reasons.” 

"And you’re going to join this University Club?” 

“I haven’t said anything either way. In one way the Gibbs- 
ville Club would be better for me, but the new one has its 
advantages too.” 

“As the Superintendent of Schools you join the Gibbsville 
Club, but as a nice guy you join the new one. Right?” 

“I’ve been told I can get in the Gibbsville Club through a 
special dispensation.” 

“Does the dispensation dispense with dues and initiation?” 

"It does not,” he said. “But there’s a possibility I might not 
have to pay anything to be a member of the new club.” 

“Then join that,” said Amy. 

“No, seriously.” 

“I’m being serious. That’s the one you can afford, and it’U 
look better for you to be in a club you can afford than one 
that everybody knows is too expensive.” 

“You know, you’re right,” said Carl. “And tell the Gibbs- 
ville Club people — ” 

"That you’re getting in the new club for free.” 
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■'No, then theyTl tliinic I’m hinting for a free membership at 
the Gibbsville Club.” 

■■WeU?” 

“No.” ^ . . 

“If the Gibbsville Club will make it easy for you to ]om, 
they must want you, but you can’t afford the expense.” 

“Maybe I can’t afford not to join.” 

“You weren’t a member when they hired you. Problems, 
problems. But I can’t get too excited over this one. How much 
does the Gibbsville Club cost?” 

“I think it’s two hundred initiation and a hundred a year.” 
"Well, that solves that problem. Unless you want to make a 
few speeches and get paid for them, and then join.” 

“They’d probably want me to make speeches after I became 
a member.” 

“And without paying you. They want you in other words to 
shell out three hundred dollars to deprive yourself of the op- 
portunity of making yourself a few hundred dollars. The more 
I think of it, the less I like the Gibbsville Club. What was 
originally on your mind when we started to talk about Gibbs- 
ville?” 

"Let me see. Way back?” 

“Yes, before we got onto this club stuff, which I can tell you 
I don’t like any part of. Three himdred dollars. Let’s make a 
list of things we could do with three hundred dollars and see 
how far down the list this club would be. Insurance, dentist, 
medical bills, clothes for growing children, vacation money, 
ten dresses for me, four suits for you, income tax, war bonds, 
new washing machine after the war. The longer I make the list 
the lower down the club gets.” 

“They want us to join the country club.” 

“After the war, if we’re still here, then we can discuss the 
country club. The country club makes some sense. The chil- 
dren can swim there, and play tennis, but let’s wait and see if 
we stay in Gibbsville, this interesting town." 

“That’s what I was saying.” 

“I know. We finally got back to it. You were saying some- 
thing about its being a highly skilled town,” 

“It is,” said Carl. “I imagine Schenectady, New York, is 
Wghly skilled, all those electrical engineers and practical men 
But this place is interesting because it’s diversified, and we 
weren t led to expect that Do you know bow many breweries 
there are in this town?” 

“A lot” 

“Five,” 



“That is a lot, isn’t it?” 

“It sure is,” he said. “What I’ve been thinking about is that 
this town ought to be going places after the war. There’ll be 
a let-down. There always is after a war. But not as bad as if 
the coal business were the only thing they had to depend on. 
There’ll ue a big building program, all over the country, and 
right here. And what does that mean? How does that affect us? 
Schools. Bigger and better schools, and being superintendent is 
going to be a bigger and better iob. And it’s going to be better, 
if not bigger, in our field, because with such a high percentage 
of college-trained and skilled men, education is going to be 
terribly important. If we were living in a mill town, with most 
of the people working with their hands, the laboring class — 
well, you know what that would be. Less interest in education. 
But every college man wants his children to be college men, 
and won’t settle for less. And they’ll take an active interest in 
education.” 

“And think they can do it better than you can.” 

“Let them think it, if they’ll let me do it,” said Carl. 

“This is the first time you’ve waxed so enthusiastic about 
Gibbsville. How come? Has it been gestating, or is it sudden?” 

“Both. I’ve been looking, studying, taking walks and talking 
>' to people. But I guess what got me sorted today was going to 
that funeral. A man that never did much, never really accom- 
plished much, and from what I gather wasn’t terribly popular 
— ^nevertheless you saw that funeral. Really impressive. 1 said 
to myself, ‘What if 1 died? What kind of a turnout would I 
get?’ Put aside the morbid aspects, and by gosL it was a 
stimulating experience. This is a good town, Amy, and w'e 
could do a lot worse than spend the rest of our lives here.” 

“Maybe.” 

“Well, can’t you show a little enthusiasm? I don’t expect 
much, but a little.” 

“I’ll save my enthusiasm for when you need it. Right now 
you don’t need any extra.” 

“Oh.” 

“I did a little thinking today, too, if you want to hear about 
it.” 

“Of course I do,” he said. 

“Well, 1 put myself in her place. Mrs. Chapin’s. A big, re- 
spectable turnout, a lot of important people, crowds in the 
streets, and everything but a brass band. But what has she got? 
She has no husband, she has a daughter that I understand is a 
bit of a nymph, and a son that hasn’t amounted to anything 
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and probably never will. You were stimulated, but the whole 
thing depressed me, if you want to know.” 

“Oh.” 

“And the worst of it is, I didn’t feel any sympathy for her 
at aU.” 

“I wonder why.” 

“I know why,” she said. “It’s because without knowing her 
at ail I got the feeling that she was the strongest person in that 
family, and that whatever happened was her own doing.” 

“Her undoing?” 

“Her — own — doing. Her fault. I wouldn’t like to have her 
for an enemy, but I also don’t want her for a friend.” 

“Well, I guess that’s the girls,” said Carl. He called out: 
"Carlie? Ing? Come give your father a kiss.” 

‘We’re in the kitchen, girls,” called their mother. 

In the kitchen at Number 10, Mary Loughlan was engaged 
in conversation with Marian Jackson, the cook, and her hus- 
band Harry Jackson, butler-chauffeur-manservant. Harry was 
sitting back in the Morris chair, the most comfortable seat in 
the room, smoking a semi-bulldog pipe and sipping a well- 
diluted whiskey from a teacup. He was wearing the trousers of 
his chauffeur’s livery and a white shirt and black necktie. His 
wife was sitting with her hands crossed at one end of the large 
table, and Mary Loughlan was at the other end, turning and 
turning an empty teacup over and over in her hands. “She 
hasn't shown a sign of strain that I’ve been able to detect, 
which is remarkable considering,” said Mary Loughlan. ‘True, 
she’s usually sound asleep the moment her head touches the 
pillow at night, but — " 

“How do you know that?” 

“How do I know that? The years I’ve been in service. I can 
tell more by the crushings and the contours of a pillow in the 
momin^how a person slept than most people that occupied 
the same room and indeed the same bed. Ask Marian if that 
isn’t true.” 

“It's true,” said Marian Jackson. 

“There’s very little a person can’t tell if she uses her powers 
of observation that the good Lord gave her. The condition of 
a bed in the morning holds very few secrets, and since I’ve 
been with her and the late lamented, the years were very inter- 
esting ones from that point of view.” 

“You should have been a house detective,” said Harry Jack- 
son. 
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“In a manner of speaking, that’s what I have been, said 

Mary Loughlan. “Ask your wife if that isn’t so.” 

“Yes,” said Marian. . 

“I could almost put a date on when they disconUnued the 

relation between man and wife.” 

“Put a date on it,” said Harry. " . . , . 

“I can’t now, but I could of then,” said Mary. And it 
wasn’t when they took to the twin beds. It was some time, 
after.” 

“Did you know that?” Harry asked his wife. . 

“Mm-hmm, at the time.” 

“How often did J. B. get up in the night to make his water? 
said Harry. 

“There’s' no necessity to be vulgar, Harry,” said Mary. "No 
necessity for that, at all. But I could of told you that, too.” 
“Come on. How many times he got up during the night?” 
“I knew he was having trouble with his kidneys, didn’t I, 
Marian?” 

“Mm-hmm,” 

“You could tell that from the condition of the bed?” 

“I didn’t say that, but Marian and I knew, didn’t we, 
Marian?” 

I “How?” 

“Let Marian tell you when I’m not present, I don’t care to 
continue the discussion,” said Mary. “Early breakfast for loby. 
He’s leaving on the seven-five train in the morning. He won’t 
want much in the way of solid food, but strong coffee.” 

“The drunken pup.” 

“Well, it’s a w'onder to me it didn’t happen long before this,” 
said Mary. “At that it’s better upstairs in his own room away 
from everybody than as if it was the Gibbsville Club or the 
hotel bar or other places I could think of. And at least it put 
him to sleep instead of giving him the prowls. Him prowling 
. about the town on this night of all nights, that would be the 
last straw. Then he would hear from her. This way she’s put- 
ting up a great pretense of total ignorance of his condition. 
She knows, but she won’t let on. She doesn’t have much to 
relv on — though credit where credit’s due. Ann Chapin is the 
pleasantest surprise I’ve had these past four days. I give her 
full marks for proper conduct.” 

“What did you expect her to do?” said Harry. 

“What I expected her to do is so far different than what 
she’s surprised me by doing that the two don’t compare. Yes, 
Ann Chapm Musgrove, I give you credit. There’s good stuff 
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in you after all, even if it takes a thing like this to bring it 
out ** 

“Good stuff, good stuff. I’ve known this family all my life. 
Sure there’s good stuff on both sides,” said Harry. 

“Did you hear me say anything to the contrary?” said Mary. 

“I don’t like you criticizing,” said Harry. 

“Who was it only a moment ago called the boy a drunken 

pup?” , , , 

“I’m talking about Ann. It took you since you been work- 
ing here to find out about her,” said Harry. 

“Ann’s his soft spot,” Said Marian. “Never say anything 
against Ann when Harry’s around.” 

“It’s my recollection that I gave her credit for having good 
stuff in her,” said Mary. 

“The first time you ever said anything good about her, the 
first time since you been in this house,” said Harry. 

“Relax yourself, Harry Jackson,” said Mary. 

“I’m glad I got something better to do than look at bed- 
sheets,” said Harry. 

“Now, now. Now, now, now, now, now. Don’t get too per- 
sonal there, my man. Don’t get too personal. Have your favor- 
ite, if you ^e, and all weil and good. But no personal remarks, 
and don’t try to deprive me of my right to express my opin- 
ions, because nobody is going to tell Mary Loughlan to shut 
up, and nobody’s going to tell Mary Loughlan how she’s going 
to think about a person. Right, Marian?” 

“Everybody should calm down,” said Marian. 

The speaking-tube whistle sounded. “Now what?” said Mary 
Loughlan going to the outlet. “Yes, ma’am,” she said. 

“Mary, will you go to Mother’s bedroom, please?” said Ann . ' 
‘T will,” said Mary Loughlan. 

She looked at the Jacksons. “Speaking of the devil, or I 
should say, speaking of the angel,” she said. “I’m wanted up 
on high.” 

Number 15, which usually left Gibbsville for Philadelphia 
at 4:10 in the afternoon, was held for fifteen minutes because 
of the unscheduled visit of Edith Chapin with the luncheon 
gueste. The Messre. Weeks, Kirkpatrick and Harrison and the 
admiral were taking Number 15, onto which was coupled the 
private car of the president of the line, and in which they were 
nding to Philadelphia. Kirkpatrick, the only Philadelphian, 
invited Harrison and Weeks and the admiral to dine vrith him 
at the Umon League, but Harrison and Weeks said they were 
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going to New York and the admiral was proceeding to Wash- 
ington. The admiral was met by a Navy car; Kirkpatrick took 
a taxi home, and Harrison and Weeks were greeted by a per- 
sonable young man whom they did not know, but who knew 
them. He escorted them to a black Lincoln limousine in which 
Weeks was first driven to the Broad Street Station, after which 
Harrison was taken to the Philadelphia Club. Harrison joined 
two Philadelphia friends, and the personable young man, who ■ 
was a member, went upstairs and whiled away the time in a , 
game of Sniff. 

Weeks arrived at his apartment in East Seventy-first Street 
at the end, the noisy end, of a cocktail party. As chance would 
have it, he was acquainted with none of the eight of ten men 
and women in the foyer of his apartment, and those who 
looked at him gave him the blank look that greets the strange 
late-comer to a party of that sort. He went up the wnding 
stairs to his bedroom. The door was closed. He opened it and 
a man in his middle thirties was standing beside Weeks’s dress- 
ing table, changing his clothes. He was wearing a white shirt 
and a black four-in-hand tie, and the trousers of a tuxedo. 

‘‘Oh, hello, Mr. Weeks,” he said. 

‘‘Oh, hello, there.” 

"Mrs. Weeks said it would be all right if I changed my 
clothes here.” 

“Sure, by all means,” said Weeks. There was an oddly 
shaped piece of luggage on the floor, besides the caJfskm Glad- 
stone on the bed. 

‘‘I told her I could work if I didn’t wear my uniform, so I 
brought my tux and changed here.” 

“I see,” said Weeks, and he did see. Now he recognized the 
man as an accordion-player frequently to be encountered in 
Nev/ York and on Long Island. 

"Nice party.” 

‘‘Glad to hear it,” said Weeks. “I guess I just about made it, 
myself.” 

“This looks good for another hour at least, but I told Mrs. 
Weeks, I gotta hit the sack early. She understood.” 

“Well, I’m sorry I didn’t get here while you were still play- 
ing.” 

“A couple quiet choruses of ‘Rose Room,’ Mr. Weeks?” 

“No, no thanks,” said Weeks. 

“How’s Mr. Clark these days?” 

“Fine, fine. Couldn’t be better,” said Weeks. 

“You and Mr. Clark, you’re the only ones that can stick me 
on those old tunes.” 
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“Weil, he’s much better than 1 am." ^ 

“Oh, it’s pretty close. You know quite a few lie can t re- 

“Not so many. Would you like a drink before you go? 
“Uh—v/ell, I’ll have one with you.’’ 

"Scotch is ail I have here,” said Weeks. ■ 

“Well, I guess you know I’d rather have Scotch than any- 
thing else." 

“I guess we’ll have to do without ice,” said Weeks. There 
■ was a cut-glass decanter on the dressing table and two glassy. 
They filled the glasses with whiskey and water from the bath- 


room faucet. 

“All the best, Mr. Weeks.” 

“The best,” said Weeks. He drank, and lit a cigarette. “Been 
to a funeral. I never go to funerals, or I say I never go to 
funerals. Seems to me I go to a lot of them these days.” 

"YejJi,” said the man. His tuxedo was in the Gladstone and 
he was now in lus uniform blues. 

“All the way to Pennsylvania and back in one day. Not the 
best thing for a man my age.” 

“Pennsylvania. I’ve worked in that state all right. Plenty. 
And my &st wife came from there.” 

“Is that so?” said Weeks. 

“Practically a one-nighter, we’d call it in the band business. 
Nothing against the ^1, but God, her family. God, did they 
give it to me. But I don’t want to talk about that.” He put 
on his cap. “Shoving off.” 

“You’ve — ^been taken care of?” 


“Oh— yes indeed, thanks. Mrs. Weeks, always there with 
that check, you know. And always generous.” 

“Good. Thanks for coming, and see you soon, I hope.” 

“Right, Mr. Weeks. And cheer up. You know,” 

“Absolutely,” said Weeks. 

The man departed, toting his bags, and Weeks sat down and 
took off his shoes and put on a pair of cracked patent-leather 
pumps. The hall door was knocked on and his wife came in. 

“Hello, dear,” he said. 

Hello, darling,” she said. She kissed his forehead and 
cneek. ^^e you going to join us, or are you tired? I heard 
you were home. 
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“I told him he could change here. He’s perfectly trust- 
worthy, and nice,” t n 

“Oh, sure. I just couldn’t remember his name. Nice tellow. 
What about dinner? Are there people staying for dinner?” 

“I haven’t asked anyone. 1 can.” 

“No, no.” . , . 

“They’ll all be gone very soon, and we can have dinner 
here, or would you like to go to 21 or some place?” 

“I’ve got a lot of work.” 

“I’ll get rid of those that are left and we can have dinner 
by ourselves. Was it an ordeal?” 

"Well, it was no pleasure trip.” - ' 

“How was Edith Chapin?” 

"Oh — splendid, of course. Splendid.” 

“Aren’t you being a little splendid too? About her?” 

Weeks smiled. “Touch€,” he said. “Edith never liked me 
and never will, but at least I’ll never have to see her again.” 
Softly he whispered a few bars of “Rose Room.” 

The Governor, his private secretary, Henry Laubach, and 
'\Mike Slattery were having coffee and homemade doughnuts in 
" >» small cardroom at the Gibbsville Club.- 

' “Mike, you're putting me on the spot.” 

"On the Chomowski matter?” said Slattery. 

"I can't pardon him, and I should think you’d know that. 
Have you read everything on him?” 

“No, I haven’t,” said Slattery, 

"Have you read any of the testimony, or the appeal stuff?” 

“No,” said Slattery. 

“Whose word are you taking?” said the Governor. 

“Legally? A local man. Good lawyer. He said a pardon can 
be justified.” 

“Fm told the contrary,” said the Governor. “Who wants 
this pardon?” 

“A couple of our fellows. It’s important, Governor. There’s 
a second-generation Polish vote here, you know. You and I, 
we’re liable to make the mistake of thinking the Poles are just 
illiterate miners. But that’s not so any more. I saw the figures 
the other day for how many Polish boys are in the armed 
forces. I mean in this country. Governor. This was an ac- 
curate list, compiled from church records, so we didn’t lose 
track of boys that Americanized their last names. We’d like 
to see Chemowski get a pardon. It’d be a great thing for our 
side.” 
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"I’ll have to think it over a little more, but I’ll be' frank 
with you, I don’t want to encourage you.” 

“I see,” said Slattery. “What about the Schneider matter?” 
"That’s the — ” The Governor’s secretary spoke. 

“I know,” said the Governor. “Motor Vehicles. I might be 
able to do something for you there, Mike.” 

"We’d appreciate that,” said Slattery. 

“Have we got anything we’d like to take up with Mike?” 
the Governor asked the secretary. 

“No, sir,” said the secretary. 

“I was afraid of that,” said the Governor. “Mike, you al- 
ways have everything under control, or nearly always, so con- 
sequently when you ask for something it’s difficult to turn you 
do\vn. I’m sorry about this Chernowski business. Now then. 
When are you and Mrs. Slattery coming to dinner with us at 
the Mansion?” 

"We were hoping we could get you to have diimer with us 
while you’re in town.” 

“1 have to be in Erie tomorrow, sorry to say, but you thank 
her for me. How are all your daughters?” 

■ “Fine, thank you,” said Slattery. 

“Henry, anything I can do for you?” said the Governor. 

“I don’t think so, thank you. I’d like to pvt in an extra word 
for Mike on the Chernowski pardon, but I guess that’s a lost 
cause.” 

“Well, not entirely lost. The man’s in for life, so don’t give 
«p.” The Governor had a habit of patting his knee rapidly 
when annoyance was setting in. He now patted his knee 
rapidly. “Joe Chapin pretty well fixed?” 

“Edith’ll have over a noillion,” said Slattery. 

“Net?” 


“Net,” said Slattery. 

“Well, she’s lucky. It would have taken that and more to 
elect Joe to the job I have. Why did he want it so much? 

“The honor,” said Slattery. “And there was a lieutenant 
governor in his family tree, back in 1830, 1840, somewhere 
around there. Joe had other ideas, too, I think.” 

“Such as?” 

‘What every American boy aspires to,” said , 

‘.‘Not this American bov,” said the Governor, men I 
finish my term I’m going back to Erie and ' e.e. 

„“Don’t like to hear that kind of talk. Governor, said 
Slattery. . , 

“Mike, you don’t have to horseshit me. I wMf ■, 

''fiile longer, watch my grandchildren grow\ 


roomful of souvenirs, and my name on some iron tablets, and 
I’ll be in the record books as Governor. AH I have to do is 
keep out of prison a little while longer and then I can sit back 
and relM. Any son of a bitch that thinks he’d like to be Presi- 
dent of the United States ought to try being Governor of 
Pennsylvania for a few years. Tom Dewey may like his job, 
but I don’t understand him anyway. So Joe Chapin — did he 
think he had a chance?” , , 

“He never came right but and said so,” said Slattery. 

“I didn’t realize he had such ambitions,” said Laubach. 
“Governor, yes. But President?” 

“Well, at least he had as much chance of being President as 
he did Governor,” said Slattery. 

“Amen,” said the Governor. “I guess Mike’s right, even 
though he W£is being sarcastic. I guess this country’s full of 
guys that secretly wish they could be President. I wonder why 
I never did. I guess the govemorstup looked so far away that 
the White House was way out of sight. You know something? 
This conversation relaxes me. I’m beginning to realize, really 
realize, that I actually did fulfill my life ambition. Very relax- 
ing. Yeah, but now I’ll start thinking maybe if I’d had an 
ambition to be President, maybe I could have made that. 
Gentlemen, you have just seen a man bitten by the presidential 
bug, and if you call yourselves friends of mine, you’ll see to 
it that I never even get a favorite son nomination. I mean it.” 

,“We may not respect your wishes in the matter,” said 
Slattery. 

“Now, Mike,” said the Governor. “Now, Mike.” 

“The party may need you,” said Slattery. 

“Mike, if you don’t cut that out I may double-cross you on 
the Schneider proposition. I want to retire while I can still 
walk aroimd a golf course and stand up in a trout stream. But 
imagine Joe Chapin. Gentleman Joe. Did Joe go to Harvard?” 

“Yale,” said Slattery. “Penn Law School.” 

I’Not even Harvard Law School. Always thought of Joe as 
a Harvard man, but 1 guess there are quite a few of the same 
type at Yale. Always polite, trying to have a good time, but 
always making you think perhaps your fly was open or your 
necktie was crooked.” 

The secretary spoke: “Goveraor, you asked me to remind 
you when it — ” 

“You’re right. Gentlemen, a great pleasure to see you again 
and I wish I could sit here and chew the rag some more, but 
I have to move along. Henry, drop in when you’re over in 
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Dauphin County. Be sure and do that. And Mike, you going 
to be at that meeting in Philadelphia next week. 

“Oh, sure, the good Lord willing,” said Slattery. 

They shook hands and put on their coats. “Reed, get me a 
copy of Bob Hooker’s paper to read in the car. Can we get 
one downstairs? I don’t want to stop at his oflBce, because 
that’ll mean another hour and I want to take a nap in the 
car.’’ 

“They’ll have a copy downstairs,” said Slattery. “The club 
gets a half a dozen copies. Good-bye, Governor, and thanks 
again for coming over. I won’t say Joe would have appreciated 
it, but on a more practical basis, it was a good thing for local 
solidarity.” 

“A very fine thing,” said Laubach. “Joe was a real party 
man, and the rank and file like to see that fact recognized.” 

- ■ “That’s why 1 did it,” said the Governor. “So long, gentle- 
men.” 

“We’ll walk to the car with you,” said Slattery. “It makes - 
us look good, you know.” 

“Mike, you’re a smooth Irishman,” said the Governor. 

"Yep. One of those bright young immigrant boys,”, said 
Slattery. “If you don’t look out, pretty soon we’ll be running 
the place.” 

“What are you talking about? You do nov/,” said the Gover- 
nor. . 

He waved and was driven away. Slattery and Laubach 
watched the official limousine until it passed Sixth Street, tv.'o 
and a half blocks away, then they returned to the clubhouse, 
“He’ll take care of the Schneider matter, but on the Cher- 
nowski matter we’re licked, and licked good. Somebody else 
got to him first. That’s the kind of thing a man loses sight of 
when he gets to be Governor.” 

“What’s that, Mike?” 

“The implications; the far-reaching effects. I don’t v/orry 
about Chernowski’s,own parish. I leave that to the v.'ard guy. 
But I could sure use a nice big gesture to shov/ the Catholic 
vote and so-called foreign vote. You know, Henry, by rights 
this ought to be a solid Democratic county. Working people. 
Foreign-bom or second-generation. We’ve been stealing this 
munty from the Democrats because we had an organization. 
But now they have an organization and it’s on the move. By 
the way, that fellow in Washington, I hear he’s a sick man.” 
So I heard, said Laubach. 

This Harry S. Truman. I don’t know much about him, and 
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you can be dam sure if I don’t, the people don’t.- Colorless, 
Inconsequential. We can worry about him when the time 
comes. Meanwhile, I’m asked to deliver without a heck of a 
lot of help from the Governor’s Mansion, and it isn’t easy." 

“I appreciate that, Mike,” said Laubach. • 

"Let's go over and say hello to Billy English,” said Mike. 

The old gentleman was sitting in his chair at one of the 
large plate-glass windows on the street side of the reading 
room. His arms rested on the chair-arms, his hands hung oyer 
the edges of the arms and opened ^d closed as though he 
were beating time to silent music. 

“Good afternoon, Billy,” said Henry Laubach. 

“Ah, good afternoon. Who is that?” 

“Henry Laubach, and Mike Slattery.” 

“Billy,” said Slattery. 

“Hello there, Mike. Henry. Take a scat,” said the doctor. 
“Well, Joe’s gone. Another dear face passed on. Since I’ve 
had tWs trouble with my eyesight I always seem to think of 
people as faces. I haven’t been able to teach myself to recog- 
nize people by their voices. I’U miss Joe.” 

“Yes," said Laubach, 

“Since I’ve been living here at the club, Joe and I took 
lunch together once a week, every Friday, unless he was out 
of town or in court. Kept me up to date on what was going on, 
and usually he used to read a few articles out of the Time or 
the Newsweek, items of interest I couldn’t get on my little 
radio.” He clasped his hands together, gently rubbing the 
signet ring with the indistinguishable crest that he always had 
worn (except when he was operating) . "Once a month I’d go 
over to Frederick Street for dinner. About once a month, 
Edith’d have me. Always remember their kindness to me when 
Julian died. And of course Mrs. English. This trouble I have 
with my eyesight — ^I would have liked to have seen young 
Joby and Ann. I brought them into the world, you know.” 

“That’s right, you did, didn’t you?” said Laubach. 

"Yes. Ann arrived a little sooner than we expected. She was 
what you might call an early bird. Three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Joby, I think Joby was sometime in the afternoon. But 
Ann, she cost me a night’s sleep. I’ve said that to her many 
times. They had the same Marian working for them that’s 
working for them now, and she telephoned me and said she’d 
keep an eye on Edith, and Harry, their man, he was at my 
front door with the car by the time I finished dressing. Big 
Pierce-Arrow with the headlights on the fenders. Do you re- 
member them?” 
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“Play it off the six-ball ” said the Judge. "It’ll kiss in.” 

“I don’t think so,” said the pool-player whom the judge 
was advising. 

“Sure it wiU,” said the judge. “It’s practically dead.” 

“Dead?” said the pool-player. 

“Well, not dead, but it’s an easy shot. Use high right-hand 
English and you’U break up that pile. Do you want me to 
show you? I’ll bet you five dollars I can make it.” 

“No bet,” said the player. He took a shooting stance and 
played the shot. As the judge had predicted, the object ball 
kissed off the six-ball and into the pocket, and the pile was 
broken. 

“See?” said the judge. 

“You were right,” said the player. “But now what do I 
play? I’m safe.” 

“Well, you didn’t hit it hard enough. You should have 
slammed into it,” said the judge. “What were you saying, 
Arthur?" 

“No luck on the bridge game.” 

“What about Laubach and Slattery?” said the judge. 

“They’re leaving.” 

“Yeah. Don’t feel like it. They wanted something out of 
the Governor, but they didn’t get it, whatever it was. I think 
I know what it was, too,” said the judge. “Play the twelve, 
play the twelve. Don’t play the cock-up now. Save it.” 

“Pardon me. Judge, but this is a tournament match,” said 
the player. 

“Is it?” said the judge. 

“I just want to call your attention to the sign,” said the 
player. , 

“I didn’t notice it. What does it say? 'Silence is Requested 
During Tournament Matches.’ Excuse me. Come on, Arthur. 
-We’re too noisy.” The judge got up and went to the reading 
room, followed by McHenry. 

"How often do they have these tournaments?” said the 
judge. 

“Once a year,” said McHenry. 

“I guess it’s too late for me to enter this year, but next year, 
from what I’ve seen I could win it. Those fellows we were 
watching, I could spot them fifty to thirty easily. At the 
Collieryville Elks we had at least ten better shots than those 
fellows. Care for a cigar?” 

• “No thanks,” said McHenry. 

“A drink? I’ll buy you a drink.” 
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telling you, it’s a fair bargain. All she does is support him till 
he gets established. Why is it so much worse for a young 
guy to sleep with an elderly woman than a young girl to go 
to bed with an elderly man? You look around this club. You 
know yourself, half the members of this club are giving 
money to young girls for some kind of satisfaction.” 

"Half? That’s pretty high.” 

“Arthur, your own friends are doing it, and you know it. 

“No, I don’t know it,” said McHenry. “I suppose there are 
two or three ...” 

‘You think I have a dirty mind. Well, I don’t give a God 
damn what you think, or anybody else. Nothing personal. I 
just see what I see and I don’t shut my eyes to it. There were 
sixteen men pallbearers for Joe Chapin today. What would 
you risk on how many of them never had a young girl after 
the age of forty? If you want to know what my guess would 
be, my guess would be that Doc English and Mike Slattery 
were the only ones that never went to bed with a young girl 
after he got to the age of forty. I don’t think Slattery was 
ever in bed with any woman except his wife. And Doc Eng- 
lish — ^well, the old story of doctors and nurses. With me 
they’re guilty till proven innocent.” 

‘You can’t include me in that list,” said McHenry. 

"I should have stated, present company excepted, I’m pro- 
testing innocence myself, too.” 

“Jenkins, from the bank.” 

"JenkinsI He’s so holy that I suspect him automatically.” 

“Fm afraid you have a very low opinion of your fellow 
man.” 

^ “I was assistant district attorney three times, district at- 
torney twice. Army in the first World War, and brought up in 
a patch, not to mention private practice and what I’ve seen 
since I was elected judge. My opinion of my fellow man is 
that the man that reaches fifty without ever doing time — has 
been lucky. I don’t care who he is, and myself included. That 
fellow I was telling how to play his pool shots — how far away 
was he from second-degree murder? I’ve come to the con- 
clusion that the safest way to live is first, inherit money. 
Second, marry a woman that will co-operate in your sexual 
peculiarities. Third, have a legitimate job that keeps you busy. 
Fourth, be bom without a taste for liquor. Fifth, join some 
big church. Sixth, don’t live too long.” 

“I know somebody that — ” 

“Sure you do. Joe Chapin. Who else did you think I had in 
mind? Seventh, figuratively speaking, carry a rabbit’s foot. 
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That includes Joe Chapin, too. Luck. There but for the grace 
dGod go I. Sometimes I sit up there in my Murtroom and 
a cSeVcome along and the defendant reacted so much like 

the way I would in the same f ® f 

good detective story, I’m so anxious to see how it wm^ out 
Ue people smell better in this club than they did where I 
learned to shoot pool, and they’ve learned some rwtramt. But 
there isn’t a hell of a lot of difference between the guy that 
politely shut me up and some bohunk that would wrap a 
cue-stick around my neck. You know whats go’mg on all 


over the world, right this minute? 

“People are killing each other, and getting medals for it 
First they’re trained to do it, taught to do it skillfully, given 
enou^ time to learn how to be a bricklayer or some minor 
trade. Then they’re ordered to kill. Kill, take away human life. 
Kill. 1 hate that word. And I’m not deluding myself, I kill 


when I send a man to the electric chair, and I knew I was 


going to do it when I ran for judge. Yes, I have a pretty low 
opinion of my fellow man. He’s just as evil as 1 am, and that’s 
saying plenty. But I’m a judge, thanks to the kindness of my 
fellow man and Mike Slattery. My fellow man and Mike 
Slattery very wisely decided that they would be safer if they 
put me on &e bench, where I couldn’t do as much harm as I 
would running loose. I have to know what’s in certain books, 
and go by what it says. That way the people are pretty well 
protected from my evil inclinations. Before a man is elected 
judge he ought to be examined for criminal tendencies, and 
if he has enough of them he ought to be qualified. Now you, 
Arthur, you’d make a lousy judge.” 

McHenry smiled. “By your standards, I hope so, thank 
you.” 


_ ■“! shall now proceed to break a law by getting moderately 
intoxicated. Clear head in the monnng, remembering every- 
thing in the books. But I shall take in enough alcohol to cause 
me to be unfit to drive a motor vehicle, then while under the 
influence of the alcohol I shall drive said motor vehicle to my 
domicile in Collieryville. No one will know that I am in- 
tOMwted, but ril know that my reflexes and my vision will 
'^°™Paured. If 1 were one of those show-off judges I 
uld lo^ smce have signed an order taking away my driver’s 
license. There’s always a show-off judge in Los AnS S- 

Ohio, fining himself for violation of a 
“A great many,” said McHenry. 
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“Just bear in mind, I’m a patch lad exposed to book learn- 
ing. That can make for a great deal of discontent, because 
now I’m a patch lad to the educated, and an educated man 
to the patch lads.” ' 

“Lincoln was a kind of patch lad, educated patch lad. That 
ought to be some kind of consolation.” 

“Take it from me, it isn’t,” said Williams. “Every self-made 
son of a bitch in the United States of America compares him- 
self with Lincoln. It’s an overworked comparison. But I have 
given you some ideas to chew on. That’s good. If I can’t be 
popular, at least I can make an impression. Court is ad- 
journed.” 

“You’re leaving, Judge?” 

“Yes, and one thing more, Arthur. You got me in this 
place and I appreciate it. 1 always wanted to belong to this 
club. But doniL think you have to take the rap for me. Now 
that I’m a member, you know, I can stand on my own two 
feet. If they want to kick me out, you let them. I release you 
from all responsibilities implied or real. Nothing like me has 
happened to this club since young English wrecked the joint, 
fifteen-twenty years ago.” 

“Perhaps they need a little shaking. What about that drink 
you were talking about?” 

“The hotel bar. I’m told the place is full of twenty-dollar 
whores these days.” 

“So I’ve heard,” said McHenry. He helped the judge with 
his coat. 

Williams put his hand on McHenry’s shoulder. "Arthur, 
you may not be the greatest lawyer since Fallon, but you al- 
ways have one or two surprises up your sleeve. And you’re a 
good fellow.” 

“Thank you, Lloyd,” said McHenry. 

The judge’s car was parked free of charge in the lot across 
Lantenengo Street from the hotel. It was a small graft that 
the judge accepted as part of the honor of being judge, and 
in using the lot as his downtown parking place he considered 
that he had bestowed an honor on the place. He did not accept 
free gasoline, oil, car washing, tires, flashlights or other goods 
and services. The fact that the judge used that lot was an 
endorsement and an advertisement, and a mutually satis- 
factory arrangement. The same space was always reserved 
for the judge, and he did not have to tip the boys. A pleasant 
greeting was all that was expected. (It was not likely that 
the o\raers would ever ask the judge for a major favor, but if , 
they did he would take his custom elsewhere, and if he were to 
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to open the door for the judge. He knew better. The judge 
unparked his own car and drove it away. 

He carefully obeyed all ordinances. He was a good driver, 
considerate and well co-ordinated. At only one point did he 
deoart from any rule or regulation involving courtesy or con- 
sideration: in the 1900-block on Market Street he sounded 
his horn: one long and two short. There was no apparent rea- 
son for blowing the horn. ' , 

But he did it every afternoon, in the 1900-block on Market 
Street. 

As a young man, as a law student, and as a young lawyer 
getting started, Lloyd Williams drank with the boys, whoever 
the boys of the moment might be. He was able to take in 
more alcohol with less inebriating effect than spirits had on 
his drinking companions, and he was respected for that ability. 
He did not have to drink every day to maintain his reputation 
as a drinking man, but the reputation followed him through 
life. In cigar-store discussions he was held up as the example 
of the brilliant lawyer who drank, just as a couple of doctors 
were cited as drinking surgeons. In Lloyd Williams’s case 
the drinking wa^a political asset; he was'a man, not a hypo- 
crite, and anothe'f part of the asset was his reputation for being 
quite a man with the women. In his youth the drinkers were 
the patrons of the better whorehouses, and Williams himself 
went along with the boys in that activity. In any single year 
he was likely to go to one of the better whorehouses often 
enough to be welcome and respected, but in no single year 
did his visits to whorehouses number more than fifteen. There 
were other men, less conspicuous men, who went to a whore- 
house every Saturday night, or every payday, but Lloyd Wil- 
liams was hardly ever an inconspicuous man, and whatever 
he did was magnified. He acquired his reputation for success 
with women on little more than a monthly visit to a whore- 
house, but the reputation was not confined to association with 
whores. Men somehow believed that all women interested Wil- 
liams, and many women joined the men in that belief. 

His reputation as a hellraiser flourished and was helped 
by the fact that he married rather late in life. And yet no one 
ever bothered to inquire too deeply into the renown as drinker 
or womanizer. Men assumed that because they got drunk with 
Williams, Williams had been drunk too; they assumed that be- 
cause he went to bed with whores, he was going to bed with 
mysterious mistresses who were not being paid. In fact, in 
the presence of non-whores, Williams was the shyest of men, 
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but even that characteristic was taken to be part of tactics 

“X' t Wbc, he married, the choice he made 
did nothing to disillusion his friends. Lottie Williams was a 
cMidless widow of his own age, a GibbsviUe girl whose first 
husband died in the great influenza epidemic of 1918 while 
serving as a sergeant in the QuartermastCT 
Arsenal. Lottie Danner and Jimmy Franklin had been a high 
school romance and an ideal one; Lottie, a girl with a start- 
linriy flawless complexion, beautiful teeth, and wavy aubira 
hair, and somewhat on the stout side, had a conrialto voice 
that kept all other girls out of singing competition for the 
four years she attended high school; Jimmy had the quick re- 
flexes and spare build of the natural athlete and starred in 
baseball, basketball and sprint events and was good enough 
to win two letters in football. After high school and his failure 
to make big league baseball, be played town ball, senupro- 
fessionally, but devoted himself chiefly to beer, drinking it 
and selling it. He attended all sports events in the area, and in 
the beginning his brewery employers encouraged his interest 
with an expense account. But his usefulness as a good-will 
representative came to an end with a succession of fist fights. 
He was partisan to a degree; he bet large sums and did not 
always pay off when he lost; he was suspected of bribing a 
participant in a hi^-stake pigeon-shooting match. By the time 
he joined the Army he had been a bartender, house man in a 
poolroom, auto salesman, political hustler, liifl collector, in- 
surance salesman, sewing-machine salesman, and private de- 
tective. Most of his jobs had been obtained through the in- 
tercession of Mike Slattery, who had admired his athletic 
ability in high school and who even then was building a per- 
sonal political organization. During the years of unsteady em- 
ployment Jimmy refused to permit Lottie to take a job, but 
within a month of his death she was at work as a millinery 
saleslady and within two years of it she had her own shop on 
Second Street, just outside the high-rent district. The Danners 
were solid, respertable people; Lottie’s father was a letter car- 
rier, prominent in the anti-Catholic fraternal organizations. 
Lotbe was called Lottie Danner for most of the years of her 
damage to Jimmy Franklin; they were a smaU-town versicr. 
Of two theatncal celebrities who have married but retain 
profesiond names, although Lottie called herself 
Fraukhn. ^ttie lived at her parents’ home, as she hEd*^;-; 
throughout much of her married life. When her 
mother died she inherited the house on Locust 



instead of taking in roomers, she converted the house into 
apartments, retaining the first floor for her own use. With 
the success of her millinery and the renovation of her father’s 
house a new life began for Lottie. ? 

Women, Lantenengo Street women, often dropped in at 
Lottie’s shop merely to smoke a cigarette. The shop, in fact, 
became the younger women’s idling place that corresponded 
to their husbands’ cigar store. Only the, oldest women of 
Lantenengo Street withheld their patronage from Lottie, and 
their absence was helpful. Lottie not only had the youngest 
hats; she had the young for customers. The men of Gibbsville, 
Lantenengo Street or not, remained totally unaware of the 
noncommercial aspects of Lottie’s shop. All they knew was 
that their wives had dropped in at Lottie’s and had, or had 
not, bought a hat. Whether they bought or not, Lottie made 
them feel welcome. She supplied cigarettes; she had a clean 
toilet; a box of aspirin and a carton of sanitary napkins; a 
telephone in her small office. And Lottie did not mind if a 
young woman closed the door of the office. 

Lottie’s first love affair as a widow was with a doctor, a 
newcomer to Gibbsville and a bachelor, who was six years 
younger than she. George Ingram was a University of Penn- 
sylvania M.D., a native of Trenton who had heard that dbc- 
tors prospered in Gibbsville, in spite of the seemingly large 
number of doctors in proportion to the population of the 
town. He was sponsored by Dr. English, who sent him patients 
and, helped him socially, but George Ingram was not quite so 
ready to marry as the available young women of Lantenengo 
Street had hoped. He was twenty-nine years old and deter- 
mined to repay the aunt who had helped finance his education. 
When Lottie Williams came to him with a torn fingernail and 
in pain, she was a patient and no more, but she knew a good 
deal about him through the talk at her shop. On her third, 
and what was to have been her final office call, she made sure 
to be the last patient of the evening. 

“Won’t need another dressing,” he said. “You can stop at 
the drug store and_tell them to give you a rubber finger to 
wear at work, but I wouldn’t even wear that all the time.” 

“Fine,” said Lottie. She smiled at him and made no move 
to go. She continued to smile at him, and he smiled back. 

. “You make me feel as if I forgot something. Did I forget 
- - anything?” 

“No,” she said. “Do you have a cigarette?” 

“Why, yes,” he said. 

“Let’s you and I smoke a cigarette then,” said Lottie. 
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“Okay, let’s. Do you smoke these?” He offered her a 
Fatima. 

“Beggars can’t be choosers,” she said. 

“What is your regular brand?” 

“Lord Salisburys,” she said. 

“Sorry I can’t oblige,” he said. “I’ll have some the next 
time.” 

“That’s good news,” said Lottie. 

“Oh, I take good care of my patients.” 

“So’s that, good news,” said Lottie. 

“What made you think anything different?” 

“I didn’t think anything different. Doctor. I meant it was 
good news there’s going to be a next time, and good -news 
you take good care of your patients. I guess you’re pretty 
lonely in town.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“All the young Lantenengo Street girls after you, but you’re 
giving them the cold shoulder.” 

“Well, I don’t want to get serious.” 

“I don’t either,” said Lottie. She smiled at him and said 
no more while she inhaled her cigarette. He smiled back im- 
certainly. 

“Does that door lock?” she said. 

“Mm-hmm.” 

“Would you care to kiss me? And lock the door first?” 
He got up and turned the key. 

“Do you want me to take everything off?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“You don’t say much, do you?” 

“We understand each other,” he said. 

She stood up and they kissed each other. 

‘Turn your back,” she said. 

“All right,” he said. 

“I wish you could outen the big light.” 

“I will,” he said. He snapped the ceiling light. “I’d better 
leave the other one on.” 

“I don’t mind the other one. It’s the big one,” she said. 
, In a few minutes she spoke again. She was lying on his sofa, 
the front of her body draped with her petticoat, but she was 
wearing nothing. “You take everything off too.” 

“I intend to,” he said. 

Their love-making lasted not very long and she said only 
one thing, when he v/as inside her for the first time: “God, I 
needed this.” 

“So did I,” he said. 



When they had finished she said: “WilTyou let me have one 
of those Fatimas?” 

“Mm-hmm.” , - • 

“Where do you live? Do you still live at the hotel?” ; 
“Yes.” 

“That’s too bad,” she said. “Do you ever go away? Philly 
or New York City?” 

“Only once since I came here.” 

“I’d like to be in a real bed with you and we wouldn’t have 
to be in such a hurry.” 

“But you’re all right, aren’t you?” 

“Sure. You could tell. You’re a doctor.” 

“Sometimes I’m not.” - 

“I’m glad of that. What if I get in the family way?” 

“Wen, let’s hope you don’t.” ■ - 

“Let’s hope 1 don’t is right. Did you like me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Enough to have another date someUme?” 

• "Sure.” 

“When?” 


“Well— I don’t know exacUy. You decide.” 

“A week from tonight?” 

“That’s a Monday? Fine.” . 

“Will I come here with my sore finger, or what?” 

^_Get here a little later, after eight-thirty.” 

Any tiine you say. Listen, I don’t want anybody seeing me 
any more than you do. I’m a respectable widow and business 
woman. I don’t want any talk either.” 

“That’s good.” 

younger than I am.T alwavs used to think a 
does it?" ^ Suess it doesn’t make much difference, 

“No, I guess not.” 

my way\™me''”°^^^ ^ guess I’ll get started on 

He kissed her briefly on the mouth. ' 

vpirc ^ow much you’ve been missing over two 

^ ^ for you, though.” 

No, he said. 

“I’ll be here^^ Monday after be aU right?” 

“For sure?”- 

order. unless there s some accident or something on that 
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“The way I did it with them ” 

“The re^ar way?” 

‘S;'^4y dfd'oTd;;^^ why did you do H at all?” | 

‘Thad to A has-desires. When I had mine I went o 
a whore. But it wasn’t what. I wanted to do. What I do with 

S'^^ofdo'thlT^V^g with me that you did 

wLT yl'^ I can do is what I da 

Once a month I’d go to a whore and get satisfaction, quicb 
With you I don’t want to have satisfaction, not the to . 
r it yon to have satisfaction. Why don’t you? You wont 

‘T)idn’t you do the same thing with the whores? 

“No, I tell you. I hated them. I respect you. 

“Is that what it is? Respect?” . „ 

“You’d never find me doing that to a whore. Never. 

“I don’t understand it.” . itip 

“Can you understand this? You and the whores 
only women I ever knew. And what I always wanted 

I do with you.” . _ 

“That’s almost as if you only knew two women m your 

whole life.” . 

“That’s what it is. I only knew two women. The omer 
woman was all the whores, and I hated them. And I 
hate you. I love you.” 

“My God,” she said. 

“Listen, I’m not half as queer as some people. You ought 
hear some of the things in court.” 

“I don’t want to.” 

“Well, then you’d know.” 

“I don’t want to know.” 

“You ought to hear some of those things.” 

“Why don’t you change? Why should I be the one?” ^ 
“Listen, I’ll give you some books to read. Havelock EUis. 
“Aw, books. I never read a — ” 

“Not novels. Scientific.” 

“Doctor books. I don’t want doctor books. I know what 
I am: a woman. And you’re supposed to be a m^. Are you 
a fairy, too?” 

“Like hell I am. I wouldn’t be in love with you.” 

“What kind of love do you call this?” 

“It’s a kind. There’s all kinds.” 

“Huh. Well, I’m going to sleep.” 
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“You were supposed to have — you were supposed ^to be 
Rudolph Valentino and Wallace Reid rolled into one. 

“If you knew more you’d understand better, he said. 

“I understand enough.” 

“No. You don’t.” > . , , , 

“There’s one thing I understand and thats there s some 
things I don’t care if I don’t ever understand.” 

So— he loved her; he used the word. What he meant by love 
was not what she had always meant by love, which was simple, 
inesistible, and satisfactory. At forty-three she was having to 
learn about a kind of love that was as distant as death without 
death’s inevitability. Death was acceptable and postponable; 
this kind of love was not within her imaginable experience. 
And yet she was experiencing it. She made some compromises; 
her secret reading of Havelock Ellis was some help, and so 
was a furtive, embarrassed consultation with George Ingram, 
who was not a mental healer but who reassured her by telling 
her that she was not the only woman in the world, or in Gibbs- 
ville, who was experiencing dissatisfaction. What he told her 
was hardly more than what she would have discovered by 
listening to the court cases Lloyd had spoken of, but the' 
difference was that coming from George it had greater value; 
George had been her lover; George was a medical man. The 
compromise she made was a difficult one and long in the mak- 
ing, but it was achieved. It was simple. She learned to be 
Lloyd’s wife on his terms. And at precisely that moment she 
began to lose him. For a year they were happy. He had con- 
verted her, and she was a convert. Moreover their differentness 
gave her a hidden sense of superiority over other women. But 
he had won, and she was losing, and then there began to be 
nothing. 


Ruth Jenkins had lived all her life in Gibbsville, never had 
been out of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania except for 
two one-day excursions to Atlantic City, but in twenty-six 
years she had never been inside the courthouse. Every day of 
her life, practically, she looked at the courthouse clock and 
that ended it. Like many residents of Gibbsville, her attitude 
was that the courthouse was county, not town, and a place 
that drew to Gibbsville a lot of ignorant miners in trouble and 
a lot of lawyers trying to get them out of it. Nothin^ 
have P^^aded her to set foot in the place, nothing hn: 

.md of thing that did: the legacy from her aunu tb= —--.=-7 
to be signed, and Mr. J. B. Chapin the lauyer to 



not shake hands; his were occupied with papers and large 
heavy-paper envelopes. “You in the courtroom?” 

“Just got here,” said Joe Chapin. 

“Bramwell’s been like that all morning,” said Williams, to 
Chapin, and addressed Ruth Jenkins: “Are you Mrs. Edwin 
Jenkins?” 

“Yes, I am,” she said. 

“I thought so,” said Williams. “Edwin has a very pretty 
wife.” 

“Oh, now,” said Ruth Jenkins. 

“He has indeed,” said Joe Chapin. 

“Your client, Joe?” 

“I have that honor,”, said Joe Chapin. 

“Well, you’re in good hands, Mrs. Jenkins,” said Williains. 
“Unless you get in trouble with the law and I have to be on 
the other side. Then you’d see me ripping Joe to shreds.” 

“Unless, of course, we were before Judge Bramwell,” said 
Joe Chapin. 

“Oh, him. He should have retired ten years ago while he 
still had possession of all his faculties.” 

“Uh — Lloyd doesn’t — ^uh — ” 

“Oh, Mrs. Jenkins isn’t going to report me, are you, Mrs. 
Jenkins?” 

“What for?” said Ruth Jenkins. 

“For saying what I think. That Judge Bramwell should have 
retired. That remark of his about knowing what I was trving 
to show. That kind of a remark might come in handy on 
appeal, in a different set of circumstances.” 

“I thought of that,” said Joe Chapin. 

“He knows I can’t lose this case, so he’s having some fun 
at my expense. Be glad your husband isn’t a lawyer, Mrs. 
Jenkins.” 

“You wouldn’t be anything else,” said Joe Chapin. 

“You’re right, I wouldn’t,” said Williams. “Would vou 
care to see my office, Mrs. Jenkins? As a taxpayer, you might 
like to see how some of your money is spent.” 

“I’m afraid we have" to be running along,” said Joe Chapin. 
“Whatever you say,” said Ruth. 

“Come on, have a look,” said Williams. “Then I’ll ride 
downtown with you, if that’s all right.” 

‘Would you like to do that?” said Joe Chapin. ' 

“All right,” said Ruth Jenkins. 

But I can’t give _you a ride downtown. You know that, 
Lloyd. I always walk.” 
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“Have you got a car, Mrs. Jenkins?” said Williams. 

“Yes, I do,” said Ruth Jenkins. 

“Then she can give me a ride, that is if she wants to." 

“It would be a pleasure,” said Ruth Jenkins. 

It was so arranged. They had a look at Williams' office, 
which he shared with other members of the district attorney's 
staff and which reflected no personality; then they parted from 
Joe Chapin and got in her Ford two-door sedan. “I’m having 
a valve job done on my wagon,” he said. “Could I ask you to 
drive me out to Klein’s Garage and see if it’s ready?” 

They drove to Klein’s Garage; his car would not be ready 
until later in the afternoon. She heard him telling the mechanic 
that that was a hell of a note, and she heard the mechanic say 
that that was when they’d promised it. She wondered about 
that, but not disturbingly. When he returned to the car he 
said: “That’s always the way.” 

“Where else can I take you?” she said. 

“Do you have to be home right away?” 

“No,” she said. “Ed eats at the ‘Y’ Cafeteria.” 

“I go there sometimes. I’ve seen him there. I guess he 
goes there every day.” 

“Just about, except Saturdays,” she said. 

“A day like this, I often just get in my car and drive 
around instead of eating.” 

“That’s not good for you,” she said. “You ought to eatl”.^ 

“Yes, but sometimes I get more out of going for a ride and 
getting rid of that courthouse air. 1 like fresh air, but my 
work keeps me indoors most of the time.” 

“I like fresh air, too,” she said. 

“But you’re probably hungry.” 

“No, I’m not so hungry. I had a milk shake around ten. 
Milk shake and a couple pretzels.” 

“You wouldn’t feel like taking a tide down Beaver Valley 
way?” 

“I don’t know. Maybe,” she said. She turned and looked at 
him. “Just down Beaver Valley and back?” 

“That’s all,” he said. 

“I don’t know. Maybe we better not,” she said. 

“You don’t want to start anything?” he said. 

“What is there to start?” she said. 

“It’s started already. You can tell,” he said. 

She nodded. ‘T was never out with anybody but Ed since 
we got married.” 

“What about before?” 

“I used to go out with fellows, but not seriously.” 
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“You’re clever. You got talking and got me talking, and 
now we’re practically out of town. You did that on purpose. 

“To some extent. But at least we’re now getting in the 
country and not so many people can see us.” 

She was silent 

“Are you alone a lot of the time?” he said, gently. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“What do you do when you’re alone?” 

“When I’m alone? My housework.” 

“But you’re very neat I noticed that And I’ll bet you don’t 
have to use up much time doing the housework.” 

“No, not much,” she said. “I do my sewing.” 

“Oh, you can sew?" 

“I like to sew. I make some of my own dresses. The ones 
at the store are too dear, and half of them don’t fit right I 
make some dresses for other girls, too. They give me the 
material but I do the dressmaking. Usually I select the 
patterns.” 

“Why don’t you go in the business?” 

“I thought of that, but Ed wouldn’t let me. He says it 
wouldn’t look right, a man at the bank’s wife a dressmaker.” 

“There’s money in it.” 

“Don’t I know that? I can make around fifty a month just 
making dresses for friends of mine.” 

“How does Ed feel about that?” 

“What he doesn’t know won’t hurt him.” 

“Oh, you don’t tell him.” 

“He’d stop me,” she said. 

“What do you do with the money?” 

“I’ve got it hidden.” 

“It’s a wonder he didn’t hear about it, one way or another.” 

“He won’t, because the girls I make the dresses for, they 
get like twenty-five to buy a dress but I make one for around 
fifteen, and they keep the other ten, only they tell their hus- 
bands they bought the dress. They wouldn’t want to spoil that 
for themselves.” 

“No, I guess not. Do you know what you are, Ruth?” 

“What?” 

“You're a kind of bootlegger.” 

’ She laughed. “Another Ed Chamey. I don’t care. Every 
penny Ed Jenkins makes goes into investments. If I didn’t 
make my own dresses I’d look like something the cat dragged 
in. He wants me to look neat and well dressed but he won’t ' 
give me the money for it.” 
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"What would he do if you told him you decided you wanted 
to go into business?” 

“He’d say I couldn’t.” 

“But what could he do?” 

“What could he do? Why— he could forhid me.” 

“Yes, and then what, if you said you were going to.” 

“I don’t get what you mean,” she said. 

“Yes, you do,” said Williams. 

‘Wou mean how could he stop me?” . 

“Exactly.” 

“Well, I never thought of it that way.” 

“Then think of it.” 

“Yes, maybe you’re right. But he’s my husband.” 

“It isn’t as if you had children to look after. You have 
plenty of dme and ability. It isn’t right for you to lose all that 
money on account of his pride. That’s what it is, it’s his pride.” 
“Well — guess we better not talk about it any more.” 

“All right,” he said. “Ruth, you told me some secrets.” 
“Yes. I don’t know if that was such a good idea.” 

“Yes it was. I’m great at keeping secrets.” 

“Well, just so you keep those.” 

"Something inside you allowed you to tell me them. Is that 
right?” 

“I guess so.” 

“You know so. I want to ask you something.” 

• “Is it personal?” 

'Tes, personal and secret. Shall I ask you?” 

"Well — all right, if it’s not too personal.” 

“It’s very personal, but it’s secret,” he said. “No, I changed 
my mind. Do you want a cigarette?” 

“I don’t smoke,” she said. 

“I idn’t think you did. It doesn’t go with the rest of you.” 
“I just don’t like it. I have nothing against it,” she said. 
“What was it you were going to ask me?” 

“I don’t think you’d answer the question and I wouldn’t 
want to ask it if I wasn’t going to get an answer. It’s a very 
personal question. Private. Secret” 

“What kind of a question?” 

“K I told you what kind of a question, that would be as 
much as asking it.” 

"Ask it.” 

“Does Ed thrill you when you’re together?” 



“I don’t have any right to be sore at you. I made you ash 


me,” she said. , , , t u 

“I don’t want you to be sore at me, that s why I wasnt 


going to ask it.” 

“Why do you want to know?” 

“I want to know all about you.” 

“There isn’t, much to know.” 

“As long as there’s one thing I don’t know. I’ll want to. 


know it.” 

“Maybe I don’t know what you mean by thnll.” 


“Yes, you do.” 

“All right, ni tell you. He doesn’t believe girls are supposed 
to get the same thrill as men do.” 

“I could thrill you.” 

“Yes, I guess you could,” she said, 

“Do I now, just talking about it?” 


“Yes.” 

“I am, too,” he said. 

“We’d better turn around,” she said. “I don’t like this. You 
shouldn’t get me like this. You ask me those questions and I 
don’t know what comes over me.” 

“It’s all right, Ruth. Turn around.” 

"Don’t ask me any more questions.” 

“1 won’t. Do you want me to drive?” 

“No, no. I want to keep occupied.” 

They said no more until they were at the- city limits of 
Gibbsville. “Will you let me off at the Reading Station? I’ll 
take a taxi from there.” 

“All right,” she said. 

“Are you sore at me?” 

“No. I was, but not now.” 

“I know you were.” 

“Well, you expected me to be,” she said. 

“I guess I wouldn’t like you as much if you weren’t.” 

“Don’t like me, I don’t want you to like me or dislike me. 
Because I’m never going to see you again.” 

“I don’t blame you, Ruth. But I wanted to know.” 
"Well, you found out.” 

‘ “I’m not going to phone you — 

“You better not!” 


"I won’t. But you may want to phone roe.” 

“You’re wrong.” 

“If you do, tell the girl that answers that it’s Mrs. Jay. 
In our office we get a lot of calls that people don’t give their 
names.” 
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“Don’t worry, I’ll never phone you.” 

But she did; in two years, a hundred times, from the house 
in the 1900-block on Market Street. And he never let her 
forget the two years. The horn signal was his constant re- 
minder. 

In the comparatively brief period in which Gibbsville had 
had a mayor, a period dating from its changing from a borough 
to a third-class city, the office had been held by some scoun- 
drels of varying degree, who had used money of their own 
in their campaigns, confident that after election their in- 
vestments would be returned. The confidence was always 
justified, and in two cases so well justified that the confident 
men left Gibbsville to settle in California and Florida, never 
to return to the home town. Other men had invested in the 
office with less spectacular returns on their money, and they 
remained in Gibbsville. Conrad L. Yates was the only man 
to spend a large sum of money on his campaign and continued 
to spend his own money during his tenure of office. In that 
respect he was like the Lord Mayor of London, treating the 
position as a luxury he could afford and satisfied with the 
honor of the title. He liked being called Mayor; he liked 
better being called Mr. Mayor; and, in police court. Your 
Honor. He liked having letters addressed to The Honorable 
Conrad L. Yates. He liked having the radio and siren and 
blinker lights and city seal on the Cadillac he owned and 
equipped with his personal funds. He enjoyed making speeches 
and serving on committees. Like Fiorello H. La Guardia, a 
man whom he did not admire politically, he gave a weekly 
radio talk. His chauffeur, whom he csdled his driver, was 
a temporary special policeman, on the city payroll for a 
doUar a year, but entitled to wear a police uniform. (The 
driver's actual salary was paid by Yates.) “What’s wrong 
with it?” he would say to his friends. “Some men want to 
be a general. Knudsen, the big man at General Motors. He’s 
a general. I ain’t a big shot like Knudsen, so I won’t never 
he no general. But I can be Mayor. That I like. Mayor I 
always wanted to be. How I am.” 

He was a short, stout man, fast-moving and quick-thinking. 
He always seemed to be doing two things at once; if he 
ordered a beer he drank it quickly and talked interestedly 
and incisively. It was as though he were telling his thirst to 
he down now while he did his brainwork. When he made a 
speech the words came out, jovially and often ungrammati- 
cally, but he seemed to be one man making the speech and 
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another man studying the individual members of the audience. 
He was surprised and delighted to be chosen as a pallbearer 
for Joseph B. Chapin, a man he admired without reseivation, 
but during the hours of actual service as pallbearer he was 
uncomfortable. Here were big shots who made his limited 
celebrity seem small indeed. The Governor knew him and he 
knew the Governor, but here were Mike Slattery and Arthur 
McHenry and Henry Laubach and Bob Hooker and Whit 
Hofman and Doctor English and Lloyd Williams, from town, 
who were more genuinely big shot than he was. The man 
named Weeks, the Philadelphia lawyer Kirkpatrick, the ad- 
miral, the Wall Street man Harrison and Paul Donaldson from 
Scranton were big shots who had no idea who he was. He 
could feel like Mayor and Big Shot only to Edwin Jenkins, 
whom he could buy and sell, and young Johnson, the new 
school superintendent. He realized that his selection as pall- 
bearer was no tribute to him; that any man who happened to 
be Mayor would have been selected, so long as he was a 
Republican. No one thanked him for the expeditiousness of 
the movements of the funeral cars, or for the extra police,, or 
for keeping nonessential traffic out of Frederick Street; If Joe 
Chapin had been alive, and a pallbearer, Joe Chapin was the 
kind of a fellow that would notice these things and remember 
to thank him. As a pallbearer Conrad was where he had al- 
ways wanted to be, in a small group of important men, 
publiclv recognized as a man of importance. But when it was 
all over and he returned to his ofBce in City Hall he privately 
conceded his disappointment. 

The office walls were covered with framed, signed photo- 
graphs of himself and the prominent people he had met, how- 
ever briefly. Movie stars and starlets, band leaders, politicians, 
the military, radio personalities, singers, lecturers, business 
executives. No man or woman of prominence was allowed to 
set foot in Gibbsville, whether for a bond drive or in ordinary 
business pursuits, without having his picture taken shaking 
hands or kissing Conrad L. Yates. And on his not infrequent 
visits to New York and Philadelphia night clubs his arrange- 
ment with the maitre-dee at almost any famous hot spot pro- 
vided him with out-of-town photographs of himself with 
George Jessel, Frank Sinatra, Dorothy Lamour, Jack Pearl, 
a Royal Air Force wing commander. Ted Husing, Winthrop 
Aldrich, and a batboy of the New York Yankees; as well as 
one of the few photographs of Betty Grable taken from the 
front. They were precious souvenirs, usually dependable as 
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•'Mr. Shapin, excuse me voncc.” 

“What i.s it, old chap?" 

"1 vant to ask you your ndwicc.” 

“Well, that’s what we’re here for.”, 

“Ach, now, you’re making chokc.s wiss mo." 

"You want another kind of advice? That it?” 

"Ja. Yes. I vant to stop work as mcssenchah poy," 

“Have you inherited a million, Conrad?" 

“Making chokes wiss me again yet, Mr. Chapin. People lige 
to make chokes wiss me. My sice is too small already.’’ 

“No more jokes, Conrad. ’Wliat can I do for you?" 

“Veil — I haf sree hunret dollahs safed up. Some say go 
to Philly, some say stay in Gippswillc. Vhat do you say, Mr. 
Shapin?” 

Joseph B. Chapin patted the tips of his fingers together. 
“Hmm,” he said. "You want me to advise you as a friend?” 

“Yes, sir," said Conrad, never having been called a friend 
by anyone. 

“Hmm. Well, you’ve been in town how long?” 

"Going on four years 1 vas here.” 

“You’ve made quite a few friends in that short time,” 

"Veil, I know some people, two hunret maybe.” 

"You’ve worked hard, saved a nice little nest-egg in Gibbs- 
vHlc, and now you arc thinking of trying your luck in the 
big city,” said Joseph B, Chapin, 

“Yes, sir.” 

"But you’ve never been to New York or Philadelphia." 

“I vas nefer to Reading down.” 

“Well, Reading is bigger tlian Gibbsville, three or four 
limes as large, and Philadelphia is ten times larger than Rcad- 
ing. You probably arc thinking that means that many more 
opportunities. Possibly it docs. But let us take into considera- 
tion tile fact that you have a pretty good job here, and no 
job in Philadelphia. Friends here, and no friends in Phil- 
adelphia. And I can tell you from experience, it’s easy to get 
lost in a big city until you know your way, I daresay you’ve 
thought of these things.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

'Then there’s one more consideration, Conrad ” 

“Yes, sir." 

Your English. Here in GibhsviUc we’re accustomed to the 
1 entisylvania Dutch manner of .speaking. We’re used to it. 
But m a place like Philadelphia or New York— they think 
Its funny, and they’re liable to laugh at it.' They wouldn’t 





kept more attractive. He donated land for a hospital with the 
understanding that the area be designated a zone of quiet. 
He happened also to own much of , the surrounding acreage, 
which became a peaceful residential development. He had a 
zoning law changed so that a prospective tenant could install 
carpet-cleaning machinery, which is noisy. He watched real 
estate prices go down as the neighboring housewives began to 
lose their minds, and when the prices' were low enou^, he 
bought the houses and sold them to a man who wanted to put 
up a planing mill, which is even noisier than a carpet deanery. 

As a businessman mayor he protected the citizens from any 
too-raw or too-large deals. His vigilances was not appreciated; 
everybody was making wartime money and when everybody 
is making money, deals are overlooked, Conrad well knew. 
But he was making sure that nothing too awful would be 
charged against his administration in future, less cynical years. 
Comad, Junior, and Theodore Roosevelt Yates were in the 
Army, and between them had provided the Mayor with five 
grandchildren, which gave Conrad a sense of responsibility 
to his town and country. Moreover, to his great surprise and 
pleasure he had discovered, or had had discovered for him, 
toe fact, and it was a fact, that an ancestor of his had fought 
in the American Revolution and that he and his children were 
eligible for membership in the appropriate societies. The dis- 
covery caused some embarrassed confusion at the Gibbsville 
Club, which had quietly blackballed Conrad for many years, 
and which as quietly admitted him in the nature of a fi.ftieth- 
birtoday present. Ytoen a man who had thought of himself 
as a lowly member of the community finds that he has enviable 
ancestry and living descendants for the future, and has made 
himself a millionaire, he likes to pay his respects to future 
and past by some gesture that will have permanence. It seemed 
to Conrad Yates that a term as Mayor , of Gibbsville, the 
metropolis and county seat, would make him a desirable 
ancestor of his unborn great-grandchildren and put .hirn m 
^most the same category' as his own Revolutionary forebear. 
He accordingly went directly to Mike Slattery, not to the 
merely local boys, and arranged with Mike to be elected 
Mayor. To Mike he was a welcome visitor. Except for toe 
men whom he had bested in business deals, Conrad was a 
popular figure and could have won the election at a con- 
siderably sinaller outlay than he made, but he wanted to win 
ig, and Mike was happy to see the faithful workers get the 
money. The respectable element of the parly regulars, such 
as Joe Chapin and Henry Laubach, were more than willing 
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to sponsor Conrad, and so were the church ^ 

ness community, the former poor, the young 
sizable number of citizens who knew him only as V.ie 
Yates. He won handsomely without the endorsemem o. v.- 
canized labor, which correcdy suspected him of a moden^ 
to sympathize with big business (several parcels of Conrads 
land were available for factory construction); and he got only 
token support from the slot-machine and whorehouse fac- 
tions, which correctly suspected him of good morals. 

Now, back in his City Hall office after the funeral and 
the luncheon, he was momentarily a little man again. But that, 
too, would pass. He sat in the high-back leather swivel-chair, 
which he had swung about so that he could see the row of 
photographs that included a cabinet-size likeness of Joseph B. 
Chapin, which Joe had given him after repeated requests. The 
inscription was noncommittal enough: “To Conrad L. Yates 
From His Friend Joe Chapin.” Conrad had wanted to get 
Joe Chapin to add to the inscription something about how Joe 
• had made him stay in Gibbsville, but now it was too late. It 
was too late for a lot of thmgs. He had wanted Joe and Edith 
Chapin once, just once, to come to his house for dinner. He 
had hoped for and half expected some small Christmas present 
from Joe, e^ecially in one year when he had paid McHenry & 
Chapin (formerly McHenry & McHenry) a respectable sum 
in fees. But that year, as in other years, Joe Chapin sent him 
a chaste seasonal greeting, from Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Ben- 
jamin Chapin. The electric clock which Conrad had in re- 


serve was unpacked and ended up in Teddy Yates’s bedroom. 
As he looked now at the photograph of the man he admired, 
Conrad Yates realized that it would not have been like Joe 
Chapin to wnte the kind of intimate inscription that was on 
the photographs of movie actresses and ballplayers; no more 
m<in it would have been like Joe Chapin to send him a 
prntmas present, or even, for that matter, come to his 
ou:v. fK dinner. Earlier in the day he had heard a dozen 
coi^ent that it was the first time they had 
Chapin residence. From that observation Con- 
‘jiS r--‘~sced to the admission that there were plenty of 
business vdth that he wouldn’t have in his 
^ presents at Christmastime, 
but that was one of the differences be- 
• . Chapin, Joe Chapin did things one wav 

V ^ to find that he and 

r-jlan't}' on the Question of who was 
‘'•j your hoc-vj. ^ 


In (he mood engendered by that thinking Conrad put his 
mind to work on a project to honor the memory of Joe. He 
flipped a key on his intercom. "Get me Bob Hooker at the 
Standard," he said. 

Gibbsvillc's outstanding man of letters was reading the 
galley proofs of his next day’s editorial page material. He 
glanced perfunctorily at the proofs of tire syndicated columns, 
saw that they had been initialed by one of the proofreaders 
downstairs, and devoted his attention to what was sometimes 
called, but not within his hearing, his daily raasteipiecc. Bob 
Hooker’s own editorials never were set in type lower than 10- 
point, whether they appeared on the editorial page or, as on 
certain occasions, page one. No other editorializing or report- 
ing was set in the same type, a rule which made it less difli- 
cult for style detectives to guess when Bob Hooker had spoken. 
When Bob Hooker spoke, his readers knew without further 


questioning what to expect in the way of policy or action from 
the Coal & Iron Company, the Taft-Grundy-Pcw-Slattery fac- 
tion of the Republican organization, the Ministerial Associa- 
tion, the American Red Cross, the Shade Tree Commission, 
the Greater Gibbsville Committee and Clean-Up Week. Since 
not everything he said was automatically popular, he was 
proud of the name Fighting Bob Hooker, and he lived in 
yearly expectation of favorable comparison with William Allen 
; White and Ed Howe. Actually he had been so compared, but 
only locally, at luncheons, and he was waiting for similar word 
from New York. An article he sold to The Saturday Evening 
Post was a constant reminder to Gibbsville citizens that their 
man of letters was good enough for national publication; the 
inference, which was drawn and encouraged, being that Bob 
could do it any time he wanted to, but that the Gibbsville 
Standard and Gibbsville had first call on bis talents. A later 
article, intended for the Post's Cities of America series, was 
returned to Bob with such reluctance that readers of the let- 
ter could not understand how the Post editors could bear to 
article. It was not, however, wasted efiort. The 
article was printed up as a leaflet for the Chamber of Com- 
merce, for which Bob received an lionorarium of $250. 

.Very little indeed of Bob’s professional effort was wasted, 
iis newspaper enjoyed quiet subsidies from the Covt! & Iron 
company and the Republican party war chest, which seldom 
aiucrcd on policy, and when they did differ, the diffcrencc-s 
re not irreconcilable, A citizen who wondered what kind 
lir. owned would not have had to peer in his garage; 

he could make his deduction from the advertising in the 
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Smith Premier Invisible. It was one of the few objects re- 
tained from the old office. Signed photographs of Herbert 
Hoover and Calvin Coolidge, Andrew Mellon and Mike Slat- 
tery, Joseph B. Chapin and George Horace Lorimer, E. T. 
Stotesbury and Gene Tunney and Mrs. Robert Hooker (Kitty) 
were framed in blue pinseal and placed at strategic points in 
the office, where they would catch the eye of the visitor, Tbe 
other photographs of political and sporting figures, of Bob 
Hooker’s high school class and National Guard company, of 
coal breakers and high-tension towers and the starting of the 
Standard’s R. Hoe press, as well as caricatures and cartoons 
and letters from important people — they were all removed 
from the office and stored in the Hookers’ town cellar for 
future hanging in his little den in the farmhouse down country. 
The knotty-pine paneling had been built into the den, but 
the framed souvenirs rested in the cellar. ^ 

Bob Hooker, as literary man, permitted himself a few mild 
eccentricities. He was a pipe collector, for one. He shaved 
himself with a strai^t razor, for another. He wore high-laced 
shoes. He carried a hunting-case watch that wound with a key 
"for show,” and wore a time-piece on his wrist. There was 
nothing dangerously queer about him, but as a man of letters 
he knew he was not expected to be like everybody else. An- 
other of his gentle aberrations was his insistence on an old- 
style desk instrument for telephoning. It was distinctive, and 
it cost him nothing. At its ring he picked up the receiver. (At 
this hour of the day only important calls were put through 
to him.) , 

“It’s the Mayor," said the switchboard gjrk 

1‘Okay,” said Bob Hooker. “HeUo, Mayor.” 

"Hello, Bob," said Conrad Yates. “Bob, I been sitting here 
in my office thinking about Joe Chapin.” 

‘Yes, yes,” said Hooker. “His memory will live with us a 
long, long time. Mayor.” 

That’s exactly why I wanted to speak to you. Exactly." 

‘‘How’s that. Mayor?” 

“His memory. J oe’s memory. Did you ever know Joe Chapin 
kept me in Gibbsville?” 

“Why, uh, didn't you tell me something to that effect, I 
beheve so." 

Some thirty-five years ago I was thinkin g nf moving to 
the city and Joe talked me out of it.” 

ffiat was a good thing for you 
and Gibbsville, Mayor,” . 

“Thanks, Bob. I appreciate what you sav ” 
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I was thinking. And these things take time, you know. We 
don’t want to get started soon.” 

“No, and we don’t want to get started too late.” 

“I understand that, Conrad.” 

“I’m ready to start with a thousand dollars right now.” . 
“Mm-hmm. Naturally I’ll get behind it as soon as we have 
a few meetings and arrive at some decision.” 

“Uh-huh.” 


“And I still think we ought to have the meeting here, or 
anyway, some place preferable to City Hall. You see what I 
mean. Conrad?” 

“I guess so.” 

“I’ve got a nice office, and we won’t be interrupted.” 

“All right,” said Conrad Yates. 

“You’ll be hearing from me,” said Bob Hooker. 

“Or you’ll be hearing from me, either one,” said Conrad 
Yates, hanging up. 

Conrad Yates kept his hand on his telephone while he 
thought out his next move. His next move was to flip the 
intercom. “Is Joe Raskin in the building?” 

I don t know, but I’ll find out,” said his secretary, 

“I want to see him.” 


In less than a minute his intercom flashed. “I got Joe Raskin, 
He s on his way up.” 

Ras^ entered the office; “Hyuh, Mayor,” be said. “What’s 
cookin’?” 

“I got a little story for you,” said Conrad Yates. 

one,” said Joe Raskin, who covered police head- 
quarters and City Halt for the Gibbsville Morning Sun. 

tomorrow morning’s paper.” 

. o® sasy,” said Raskin. "You decided to run again?” 
h^nHIB maybe if I like the way you 

I’ll ipf vr, when I make the other announcement 

1 11 let you have it first.” 

wha^s^the’sto^r^”'^^ ninnmg again, but 

Conrad Yates. 

Standard." " ^ ^ ^ou weren’t going to give it to the 

froi you,®rthe?wanVtV” "^oy can copy it 

;;^1 right. What is it?” ' 

nounces'that^he V ^^tes, Mayor of Gibbsville, an- 

thousand dollars to^ start “ thousand dollars, one 

,04 ’ n memorial in honor of the late 


roseph B. Chapin, the distinguished lawyCT and citizen of 
Gibbsviile because I always atoired Joe Chapin for being 

a ereat citizen and true friend.” _ 

“A thousand bucks, eh?” said Raskin, taking notes, mat 
kind of a memorial? A statue, or something of that kind? 

“Haven’t decided. In a few days the Mayor will gather to- 
eether a group of representative citizens to form a committee 
to decide about the memorial. Maybe one of them ™ngs. 
a plaque? Anyway, something nice, and I’ll start the ball 

rolUng with a thousand doUars.” ^ ^ 

Raskin smiled. “What are you sore at Bob Hooker for.' 

“Sore at Bob Hooker?” 

"jtygv coins to be sore at you if this is in the Sun before he 
can Trio: h." 

I just want to make the announcement as soon as 
pcErrck,” ^'d Conrad Yates. “Get things started.” 

“Okay by me,” said Raskin. “Any more?” 

‘Tnat’s all, Joe. Thanks.” 

'Tcank you, Mayor,” said Raskin. 

Joseph B. Chapin was finally dead. They had started fight- 
ing over him. 

la 15'D9 there were so many old- quite old houses on Lanten- 
eagp Sa^et that GibhsvQle did not need to have the still older 
rsrideacei of North Frederick Street and South Main. Lanien- 
enp Snest had houses that were old enough for aH sociological 
purposer. and in fact the more antinuatad places of Frederick 
and Born; Main were not mcch. oic'er man the landmarks 
ol Lmraoinp. Five or six houses ou Lanten sngo antedated 
. some of ± 1 ' South Main and Frecericx hcns.es. But even in 
191'5' 'Slice "=13 already one marked, chfereme between the 
tKpple vrc remained on Frederick arc Sorth Idain. and 
tbs peopis 'vfx- lived on Lantenengo: ir tvas tne difference 
that no rns coming up in the town’s business end social life 
was ^vvinc^t-j Frederick or South Main, while slowly (and 
r-a ic j 5,V> nne old Frederick and South Main houses were 



3 .L^tetieago Street, to live with the other people 
r. .-V, ir - samething. A move to Frederick Street or 
been a move downward. In 1909 to 
^b-eet was considered foolish b-e- 
^ house on Lantenengo faey’ond 
considered an important symbol. “Any- 
cl Umraengo,” people would say of their 
S.-eet neignbors who , built in the 1900-block or 


past it. A 1900 or 2000 Lantenengo Street address carried 
no more social prestige locally than a 1900 Park Avenue ad- 
dress in New York. Still it was Lantenengo Street and things 
were happening in Lantenengo Street; things that had to do 
with progress. In 1890 the social outpost had been 16th Street; 
in 1909 it was 19th. But in the Twentieth Century nobody 
wanted to move to North Frederick Street or South Main, 
and the people who did live in the two oldest residential parts 
of town were fond of two statements; “I was bom here, and 
I’m going to die here,” and “When I get my price, that’s when 
I’ll sell." 


The money was older on South Main and North Frederick. 
And in some cases, there was more of it. But it was not the 
amount of money that mattered in the social scheme of things; 
Family X, living on Lantenengo Street, might be an old Gibbs- 
ville family with money, or might be a Gibbsville family with 
new money; but Family Y, living on North Frederick Street 
or South Main, belonged to the old and the rich of Gibbsville. 

The abandonment of North Frederick Street and South 
Main^ Street in favor of Lantenengo Street and the “Roads” 
and Places” and “Drives” that were developed on the West 
Side of Gibbsville during the Twenties, was almost entirely the 
doing of the young people, the young men and women who 
coming to maturity in the second decade of the century. 
And their abandonment was, by the end of the third decade, . 

1 so complete that the families that remained in the old houses' 
were either mildly (or not so mildly) eccentric, or so old and 
conse^ative that their age and conservatism were themselves 
a md of eccentricity. No children were being bom in those 
nouses, into those families that remained; the grandchUdren 
e eing bom, but in the new or remodeled houses on 
n enengo Street and the roads, places and drives. (Or, 
worse, m one of the Gibbsville hospitals.) The desertion was 
anri M before Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

f Washington, the old homes on South 

of a Frederick had become monuments 

as such hv ^®**^ctantly and fearsomely recognized 

ments ^ daughters who had deserted the monu- 

The Lv Christmas and family holidays, 

on OctoKi paused, briefly, but it paused, 

the marriaop temporary halt was caused by 

marriage If £^6 people. The 

enough i“P°rtant 

nections involved- hnf groom and the family con- 

imns involved, but it was m addition a source of satisfac 



tion to those residents of South Main and North Frederick 
who were disturbed by the westward trend. Edith Stokes 
was South Main; Joe Chapin was T^orth Frederick, and 
what was more, he was taking his bride to live at Number 10 
North Frederick. It was just short of a rebuke to the other 
young people, those who had decided to build or buy on 
Lantenengo. If North Frederick was good enough for Ben- 
jamin Chapin’s son Joe, it was good enough for anyone else 
in Gibbsville — so said the older ones. Joe’s decision earned 
him their gratitude and their confidence; the gratitude and 
confidence of people who gave neither freely. It was especially 
gratifying to learn of Joe’s decision because as a rich, hand- 
some and young man, and the prince of an old Gibbsville 
family, he could have lived anywhere he chose and no one 
would have criticized him. He could have built a California 


bungalow in the 2100-block, and some excuses would have 
been found for him. Joe Chapin, as Joe Chapin, took on a 
sort of ready-made popularity among the friends of his parents, 
but when fiiere were added to that the fact of his money, the 


fact of his good looks, the fact of his choosing to marry a 
Gibbsville girl, and the fact of his favoring North Frederick 
Street over Lantenengo, Joe Chapin established himself as 
a young man who could be relied upon not to confuse change 
with progress, and a young man who would not reject the 
good things of the past merely because they were of the past. 

There were those who believed, without bsisting upon it, 
that Edith Stokes was entitled to some of the credit for Joe 


Chapin’s good sense. For of the qualities of her elders found 
in Edith Stokes, none was more frequently cited than her good 
sense. “Edith is a girl with remarkably good sense,” they would 
say. Nor was it a remark made exclusively by the men; the 
women said it too. But among the men and women who were 
slightly inclined toward Joe as between Joe and Edith (there 
was, of course, no real controversy) , it was always pointed out 
that Joe had had the good sense to pick a girl who had good 
sense, “Joe could have had any girl in Gibbsville, not men- 
tioning any names,” they would say. “But he bad the good 
sense to pick Edith.” There was no one in Gibbsville, at least 
no one who counted, who would have been so discourteous as 
to suggest that Edith’s enormous good sense might make up 
mere facial beauty. It was still the custom 
of me North to say of a girl that she looked very pretty today, 
with no intentional implication that the pretliness was not 
the case yesterday or likely to be tomorrow. Few girls seriously 
questioned the compliment, but Edith Stokes was one who 
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never let it pass. “Oh, but I’m not pretty and I know it,’’ she 
would say, saying it with such conviction and such complete 
lack^of coquettishhess that her honesty contributed to the 
general regard for her good sense. Just as it was somehow 
known, somehow common knowledge without its being dis- 
cussed, that for Edith Stokes there never had been anyone 
but Joe Chapin. Most other girls would at least have gone 
through the motions of enjoying the society of young ladies, 
and gentlemen, friends her own age. But Edith stayed away 
from the picnics and the boating parties at The Run, she 
found excuses to exclude herself from the slei^ rides and 
chicken-and-waffle suppers. She rode horseback, and played 
tennis, sometimes with young men friends, but the only young 
man who had ever taken her to an Assembly was the young 
man whose name she would bear throughout, her lifetime; 
It was never a question of breaking a date to be with Joe 
Chapin; when Joe Chapin was in town she would, not make 
dates, so that when he would write her a note, or encounter 
her on North Main Street, he could always know that when- 
ever he wanted to see her, she would be ready and free. “1 
don’t consider it quite fair to pretend that you’re keen on a 
boy when you’re not, and besides, I wouldn’t know the first 
thing about flirting,” she would say. 

A ^rl of great good sense, of honesty and simplicity, so 
much that the young man whose approval of her virtues was 
■, sought finally approved. She waited for him all through the 
last years of prep school, of college and law school, hoping 
to see him, merely to look at him, when he came home for 
Christmas (that awful Christmas when he went visiting a 
college friend in New Orleans and never- came home at all) . 
She watched the face become more beautiful, the form more 
perfect, the manner and the manners so polished and easy 
through his associations and his travels to distant cities that 
were to her no more than stars on the map. She had no fully 
developed idea of what she would do vvith him if she were 
alone with him and owned him; her information on' the pos- 
session of one human being by another was incomplete, 
based largely on hearsay and logical comparisons of her own 
body and functions with those of animals. But no man or 
boy had touched her skin under her clothing nor- caressed 
her on the outside of her clothing, and the caresses she shared 
wim a girl in her single year at boarding school were pleasant 
and even exciting, but had no finality, not, at least, to the 
degree that she knew would be possilile if she could own 
oe. She had owned the girl in school, had surprised herself 
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by the ease and rapidity of her possession of her. The girl 
wrote love letters to her, did favors for her, performed mcmal 
tasks, and risked expulsion night after night by visiting her 
curtained bed in the dormitory', but the experience, aside 
from the immediate pleasure, only confirmed for Edith what 
she had always half known: that a girl would respond pas- 
sionately to certain caresses that a man could give, and the 
man she wanted them from was Joe Chapin, who could also 
give more, but whatever more or less he could give, it would 
be Joe Chapin or nobody. Thus what passed for her shyness 
was actually restraint. Toward other girls it was restraint and 
superior knowledge and experience and lack of curiosity. The 
ease with which she had taken possession of the girl at school 
convinced her that it would be no more difficult with girls she 
had known all her life. With young men other than Joe Chapin 
the curiosity did not become as strong as the desire to own 
Joe, and in the years just preceding their marriage she be- 
came convinced that when she owned Joe she would be 
owning someone whom no one else had owned. She had ac- 
quired a special wisdom about Joe, and one night in her bed, 
alone with her thoughts, she realized that he had belonged 
to no one else. He was intact, virginal, uninformed, and in- 
nocent. Her own experience, which had taught her much be- 
cause she was willing to learn, and the new realization of 
Joe's virginity, gave her an advantage that Joe could not sus- 


pect or overcome. After that she was careful, but there was 
a change in her; and Joe was proud of the change because, 
he declared, he felt that in a small way -he might be respon- 
sible for giving her more confidence in herself. Which was, 
indeed, the truth. Joe, she was sure, would have had a talk 
with his father sometime between the wedding, and the me- 
chanical techniques she could learn from him and with him, 
but what he did not yet know was that there were depths to 
passionate expression and when she owned him she would use 


im to explore those depths. 

Such pleasures were worth waiting for, and the very idea 
f risking them for the honors and amusements of social in- 
Jrcourse was foolish and absurd. .There were friends of Joe’s 
nd of hers who had had relations with women, but they had 
lothing to offer her. She was more than content to have them 
nmk of her as the virgin which technically she was, and the 
nsuspectmg girl that she was not. Moreover, she was con- 

Sbis nn.H fteif bad 

unattracuve to Joe. He had gentlemanly standards, but 
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it would have been easy to compromise his standards if he 
were allowed to believe that affairs with women were an at- 
tractive feature of those of his friends who led that kind of 
life. She encouraged his friendship with Arthur McHenry, 
which needed no encouragement, but when she was asked to 
comment on other friends of Joe’s — Alec Weeks, for example 
— she would say: “You mustn’t ask me about people like Alec 
Weeks. He is your friend, and I don’t like to say anything in 
criticism of your friends. Women see things in a man that 
other men don’t . . . Well, if you insist, I can’t help feeling 
that he’s sneaky, and I like honorable men.’’ The effect was as 
she wanted it to be. Joe did not give up his friendship with 
the Alec Weeks type of man, but the Alecs were made to 
seem unattractive and their conduct unworthy of emulation by 
honorable men like Joe Chapin and Arthur McHenry. She 
caused Joe to believe that he had chosen his own way of con- 
ducting himself, rather than the Alec Weeks way, because 
his own way was preferable, superior, more fastidious, and, of 
course, honorable. 

They had many discussions about honor, in which she 
encouraged him to repeat so often the conventional observa- 
tions on the subject that he came close to sounding like its 
principal champion, if not the inventor of it. Because of the 
layman’s association of Honor with The Law, which causes 
an honorable lawyer to appear to be sli^tly more honorable 
than anyone else, she was able to speak willj genuine convic-. 
tion when she uttered her admiration for him as a custodian 
of the principle. She had no knowledge or understanding of 
the law, and was quick to say so, but in spite of her remote- 
ness from it she theorized that the study and practice of law 
offered a fortunate young man the opportunity to leam and 
employ secrets about honor that were not available to the lay- 
man. Honor, indeed, became a secondary career in itself. 
From discussions of honor, in which they were in total agree- 
ment, they sometimes proceeded to discussions of religion, 
and in such discussions they were again in complete accord,’ 
even more so, if possible. And since honor could be illustrated 
with stories of dishonorable beha'vior, honor was discussed 
more frequently and at greater length than religion. Four years 
at New Haveu and the years in the somewhat more inquisitive 
atmosphere of the Peon Law School had made no apparent 
belief, which was Episcopal, and 
j s acceptance of the same faith enabled her to avoid de- 
ailed discussion of a topic that is never settled anyway. Their 
over-all belief, which was not unique at the time, was that 
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friends who professed the other Protestant religions were 
likely to be overconcerned with matters of theology; that 
Catholics (Roman) were people who had lost control of the 
beauties of ritual; and that Jews were strange Biblical char- 
acters in modem dress. The church they attended, Trinity, was 
comfortably Low and not vulnerable to little jokes about the 
Pope and incense. Attendance at Trinity was good numerically 
and afforded a by no means unpleasant opportunity for weekly 
contemplation of the relationship with God, in sanctified 
but not severe surroundings and in the company of persons 
of one’s choosing. In Trinity you were in another world, 
where the first rule was silence, but you bowed and smiled 
to your acquaintances as though in that other world you were 
seeing friends from home. Religion was a comfort; Trinity 
was nice. 

If they talked oftener than most young couples about reli- 
gion and honor, it was not altogether an accident. During 
what might be termed the early days of Joe’s courtship Edith 
was anxious to have him depend up on her for a companion- 
ship that she could offer and that would become a habit with 
him; a companionship that was not based on qualities that 
other girls had more abundantly than she. There was, first, her 
good sense, which everybody knew about. But what everybody 
did not know about was Joe’s unsureness of himself, that had 
nothing to do with his good manners. His manners were ex- 
quisite even in a day when good marmers were the rule. But 
she became convinced of his unsureness of himself when she 
had her instinctive realization of his virginity. With that 
knowledge she encouraged him to talk to her and to reveal 
himself without quite exposing himself. On matters pertaining 
to the law and honor and religion they were on safe ground; 
in her company he became an authority on everything they 
discussed, and above all they were not there to argue. They 
did not argue. More and more he would permit himself to 
say what he thought, either as simple statement or hopelessly 
complicated theory. She listened to everything he said and 
her questions were slight rephrasings of his statements, which 
proved to him how attentively she listened and how respect- 
fully she heard. For a year they had no physical contact be- 
yond the clasp of hands, but what she provided was habit- 
forming and exhilarating and intoxicating. When he left her 
of an evening she could hear him whistling a Yale marching 
song and she knew that he was already looking forward to 
meir next meeting. She would wash her face with Roger & 
GaUet soap and brush her hair, and lie in her bed and want 
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to own him. She did not yet know that there were degrees of 
technical proficiency in love-making between a man and a 
woman, as well as fumblings and acute dissatisfaction; con- 
sequently in her imagination she gave little thought to his 
pleasure other than to take for granted that since he was a 
man, his pleasure would come. Her owning him was for her 
own pleasure; he would be hers. She never thought that she 
would be his. It simply never occurred to her to think of' 
herself as his. Whatever he could do with her — caress her, 
lie on top of her, insert himself in her — ^was part of her wake-" 
ful dream of undefined sensuality, of, which ■ he was the' 
essential and enormously desirable instrument. She was con- 
vinced that he never had seen a live nude woman close to, 
and she would lock her door and parade herself about her 
bed, wearing no clothing, and pretending that be was lying on 
the bed and looking at her for the first time. She had reason 
to be proud of her figure. It was a time of the long, tailored 
line, when ladies’ outfits came in three pieces of skirt, blouse 
and ankle-length coat, following the natural waistline. The 
design was to make women look tall, with vertical stitching 
and piping to further the scheme. Edith was an ideal model 
for Ae suits and dresses, and even the hats, which were 
enormous and elaborate (and expensive), were, if not "be-- 
coming,” effective in drawing the attention away from the 
face that was less than beautiful. No man ever had seen her 
unclothed, and that too was going to be part of the great 
sensuality when she owned Joe. She was quite aware that men 
of her class expected the girls of her class to be virgins, and 
in most cases the expectation was justified. Not knowirig ex- 
actly what to expect, limited only by her unlimited imagina- 
tion, she conducted orgies of the mind with herself after an 
evening with Joe, while at all other times maintaining a calm 
that was her public character. It was also the character she 
presented to Joe Chapin; calm, attentive, interested, sympa- 
thetic, eager to learn from him the things of the mind, the in- 
tellect. 

After a while he became totally dependent upon her without 
realizing it. pradually other girls had become, he told her, so 
frivolous and empty-headed that he was regretting in-vitations 
that would involve his having to be paired off with them. 
His own friends, too, his contemporaries, were beginning to 
appear in a bad light; they were not taking thin^ seriohsly 
enough, not buckling down to work, not thinking things 
through. It was not exacUy their fault, he said. They had no 
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one to help them think things through. With (his convcrsntion 
Edith moved into the first stage of owning him. She began (o 
let him do things for her. She would ask him to stop at a 
shop to pick up something she had ordered. She had him do 
ittle errands for her on his visits to Philadelphia. She asked 
or and took his advice on investing a small sum of cash She 
iad him read a letter of sympathy she had composed on the 
ieath of a far-off cousin. She sought his help in mapping out 
a trip to Europe which in truth she never intended to take 
Then, so fortuitously that she would not have dared plan iti 
she was stricken with acute appendicitis and had to undergo 
emergency surgery. 

At that time the appendectomy was years away from the 
routine operation it was later to become, and a stay in the 
hospital was likewise a matter for great concern. The nev/.s- 
papers of the day always spoke of a patient as going under 
the knife, chloroform was the usual anaesthetic, and the word 
hospital was considered to be suitable evidence of (he ex- 
tremity of the patient’s condition. The horses drav/ing the 
ambulance proceeded at a walk or a slov/ trot, and the am- 
bulance bell, pressed by a large pedal button, v/as more of an 
announcement than a warning signal The doctor and the 
nurse rode inside with the patient and because of the com- 
ratively slow pace of the team of bays, the citizens were 
fetohave a good look at the faces of the prcfessicmals. The 
ices told little more than the seriousness of their mission. 



“Well — ^not for several days at the earliest,” said Dr. English. 
“And you understand, of course, you’d have to have permis- 
sion from her family." 

"Oh, of course.” 

“I don’t as a rule encourage visiting, Joe. Edith has a day 
nurse and a night nurse. She’s still on the critical list, and 1 
shouldn’t think it’d be a week' before she’d be ready to see 
anybody except her family.” 

“I’ll abide by your decision, but I’m really very anxious to 
see her.” 

“Yes. Yes. That hardly comes as a surprise; and very un- 
derstandable. But for the time being I’m keeping a close watch 
on her to guard against any post-operative complications, you 
understand.” 

“Of course.” 

“And as a man of- the world, you understand that a young 
lady doesn’t always look her best in a hospital gown, so ftere’s 
that to consider.” 

“Bill, I have to tell you this. I’ve never told anyone else, not 
even Edith herself. But I’m in love with Edith.” . . 

“I’m glad to hear that, Joe. Not altogether su^rised, but 
I’m glad to hear it. I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I’ll speak to her 
family and get their permission, and then I’ll ring you on the 
telephone, next four or five days. But you must bear in mind, if 
I do allow you to see her, it will only be for five minutes, and 
your conversation must be confined to cheerful topics, noth- 
[i ing to upset her or even — ^well, nothing of a romantic nature, 
r either.” 

“I promise you, not a hint.” 

“When we have her all well again, time enough then, don’t 
you agree?” 

“By aU means. Bill. By all means.” 

“lA^en the time comes I’ll tell her ahead of time so she’ll 
have a chance to have the nurse brush her hair and pretty her 
Up a little, but don’t be surprised by her appearance. She’s been 
through quite a siege. And above all, don’t show that you 
are miserable or unhappy at the way she looks.” 

On fte appointed day Joe Chapin walked to the hospital and 
stood in the watdng room until a probationer arrived to con- 
<mct him to Edith’s room. The odors and the darkness of 
the corridor and the cougliing and the walking patients and the 
mining-accident cases were all new to Joe 
Chapm. But Edith’s room was not unpleasant, with the bare- 
ness relieved by an abundance of flowers 
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Edith bohed up at him from her pillows and raised her 

lower arm. “Hello, ]oe,” she said. , , . r 

“Edith, how good to see you again.” He took her hand tor 
a moment, then let it fall hack to the bedcovers. 

“This is Miss Mcllhenny, my day nurse,” said Edith. 
“How do you do, Miss Mcllhenny.” 

“Good afternoon,” said the nurse. ^ 

“Your flowers have been lovely. There they are, do you see 
them? Recognize them?” 

-Tm glad you like them,” said Joe. 

“It was nice of you to come.” 

“Nice of me? Oh, Edith, Tve been trying to ever since youhre 
been here. How do you feel?” 

“Well, much better, thank you. I’ve lost track of the <izys.~ 
“Bill English told me you're a very good patient.” 

“Did he? I don’t think Miss Mcllhenny will agree on that 
score.” 

“Indeed I will, she’s been a darling, and never a wfaimpsr, ” 
said the nurse. 

“I haven’t much news for you. I’m afraid. Tve been in cenn 
most of the time. Everybody’s asked for you, but Pve has: 
asking them. Every little scrap of information I could et-” ” 
“Everybody’s been so' kind, especially here in the 
They’ve done everything for me, everything. Fve ngrer'rii 
so much attention, kindness. But naturally I’ll bs 
~ it comes time to go home.” 



“Oh, Joe. You’re a dear.” 

“Am I, Edith?” 

“Yes, you are.” 

“Well,” said Miss Mcllhenny, taking her watch out of her 
pocket. “If Mr. Chapin wants to come again, he can’t stay 
any longer this time.” 

“Then I’ll go immediately, because I want to come back 
soon. May I?” 

“Oh, I hope you do,” said Edith, She held up her hand and 
he took it. 

“Good-bye, Edith, dear,” he said. 

“Come back soon,” she said. 

“Thank you, Miss Mcllhenny,” he said, and went out. The 
nurse followed him. 

“You done her a world of good,” she said, in the corridor. 

“I did?” 

“And what’s more, I’m going to say so to Dr. English. You- 
gave her a lift in the spirit, and that’s as good as medicine 
any day.” 

"Thank you, thank you very much. She’s so pitiful, so 
weak.” 

“We almost lost her, you know, and that’s a fine young lady. . 
If she’s your intended, you’re a fortunate man, because I see 
all kinds and I know. I’ll drop the hint to Dr. English. 
Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, and thank you,” said Joe Chapin. 

At the first opportunity he went to Philadelphia, to the 
establishment of Bailey, Banks & Biddle, where he made the 
purchase of a solitaire. It remained in the drawer of his dresser 
until he had seen the convalescing Edith half a dozen times 
after her emergence from the hospital. Her strength returned 
quickly, in spite of a diet consisting chiefly of junket, and on 
the evening before his actual proposal she began to feel once 
again in command. 

“When I was in the hospital do you know what I missed 
most of all?” she said. 

“What?” 

“Our evenings together.” 

“I hoped you would say that,” he said. 

Before you came to see me, about a week before, they 
sent for my family one night. They were sure I was not going 
to ^not last through the night. I don’t know whether I over- 
heard something or what it was, but I knew my condition was 
senous. And that was the only time I cried. I didn’t cry with 
the pains or anything of that sort, but when I thought you 




“Yes,” be said. “I know, my dearest.” 

“I won’t see you to the door. Just let me sit here.” 

He got up. “Tomorrow evening, my dearest?” 

“Yes," she said. 

The next evening they greeted each other with smiles and 
when he sat beside her he took the solitaire out of its velvet 
box. “I want to show you something,” he said. 

“Oh ...” 

“Oh, it’s a ring, of course. But I want to show you the 
box. Look at it." 

“Bailey, Banks & Biddle,” she said. 

“Have you deduced anything?” 

“You're going to propose, I hope.” 

“But the name of Bailey’s, doesn’t that tell you anything 
else?” 

“I guess I’m not very deep.” 

“My dearest. You know I haven’t been to Philadelphia. Now 
do you deduce?” 

“You’ve had the ring?” 

“Exactly, dearest. I bought it weeks ago, hoping." 

“I’m waiting, dearest, and I t hink you know the answer.” ' 

“Will you marry me,. Edith?” 

“Oh, my darling, of course I’ll marry you.” She held back 
her head and he kissed her. 

‘Try it on,” he said. 

“It fits perfectly, perfectly, and how lovely, what a beautiful 
diamond. Exquisite. I have a present for you, too.” 

“Did you Imow I was going to propose?” 

“Hoped. I've been hoping. Of course I’ve been hoping all 
these months that we would fall in love, and then we did. 
And when we did — I went out today, shopping.” She got up 
and went to the spinet desk. She handed him a small package. 
“Open it.” 

He did so and held up a moonstone stickpin. “Edith, what 
a beauty 1” 

“Do you like it?” 

— ^perfect. You’ve noticed that I needed one.” 

Yes, you lost the one you got at graduation.” 

“Will you put it on for me?” 

“Of course, dearest. I’m so glad you like it.” 

“Like it! I’ll treasure it the rest of my life.” 

^ solitaire. Isn’t this a happy evening, Joe?” 

^ It is, dearest,” he said. She put on the stickpin. 

‘What are you frowning for?” he asked. 
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“Was I frowning? I didn’t mean to show it. I just remem- 
bered my operation. I wonder how long before we can be 
married. I don’t like very long engagements, do you?” 

“I’ve never had one,” he said. 

“Oh, Joe, seriously.” 

“I’m sorry, dearest.” 

“I never thought of it, but we have to, don’t we?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“That side of marriage is — a complete mystery to me.” 

“I know, dearest.” 

“You will have to — I must learn everything from you. Men 
always know, don’t they?” 

“Yes, we find out.” 

“Shall I ask Billy English? He’s really not so much older 
than we are. I didn’t mind his operating on me, that was 
different. But this is — do you think I could go to that new 
doctor, that woman? Dr. Kellems?” 

“If you prefer, dearest. I could ask Bill English. He knows 
I’m in love with you. I told him while you were in the hospital. 
I could ask him how soon we can get married and we wouldn’t 
have to go into details.” 

“I wish you would. That would make it so much easier for 
me. See him and ask him before we announce our engage- 
ment.” 

“Bill’s a gentleman, but he’s a doctor too, and he has to 
meet this situation every day. Look at all our friends that go 
to him.” 

‘That’s true,” she said. “Oh, dearest, I’m so pleased.” 

“And I,” he said. 

“Mrs. Joseph Benjamin Chapin,” she said. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Benjamin Chapin,” he said. 

“Yes,” she said. 

In Gibbsville, in 1909, only a few men could tell with exact- 
ness the true wealth of the wealthy Gibbsville families. A 
family that had assets worth $800,000 could, and usually did, 
live in great comfort without spending much more money than 
a family worth $200,000. It was a matter of pride with the 
best people of Gibbsville to live comfortably, but without the 
kind of display that would publicly reveal the extent of their 
wealth. A few families, whose names were given to large 
holdings in coal lands and to breweries and meat-packing 
houses, lived in American luxury. They were the owners of 
the early motor cars. They employed the larger staffs of se.”'- 
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ants. They had summer homes at distant resorts and led the 
lists of contributors to church and charity. Their wealth was 
a known fact and they were free to enjoy it. But behind them, 
obscured by the known wealthy, were the well-off, who 
possessed considerable fortunes and who quietly ran the town. 

The Benjamin Chapins were one such family. They lived 
within their income, they bought only the best and they bought 
to last. They ordered the more expensive cuts of meat, but 
they watched their butcher bills and they would hold up pay- 
ment over a single lamb chop. In their home was a kind of 
restfulness; all that was needed was there, and nothing would 
be changed and no additions made unless the change or 
addition was required for permanent improvement. The light- 
ing fixtures had been installed for gas; when electricity was 
decided upon, the fixtures were converted, not taken down. 
Every room in the Frederick Street house was given a good 
cleaning once a week, and repairs were made promptly and by 
men and women with special skills. When something went 
wrong it was rectified before it got worse, whether it was a- 
broken breeching strap or a brick in the sidewalk. Woodwork, 
furniture, silverware and brasses were worn smooth in the 
Chapin household and everything was always in its place be- 
cause its place had been carefully decided upon at the very 
beginning. The Benjamin Chapins made no compromise with 
taste as they felt it or quality as they understood it. With those 
principles to guide them, they also privately believed, privately 
but firmly, that the very fact that an object was owned by 
them made it all right, good enough for anyone and_too good 
for most. 

For the Benjamin Chapins were convinced of their own 
superiority, and when they compared themselves with other 
Gifabsville couples they always were able to reafBrm their self- 
appraisal. Benjamin Chapin’s wife was bom Charlotte Hofman, 
a Gibbsville, Pennsylvania, Hofman, and therefore connected 
with the Muhlenbergs, the Womelsdorfs, the Montgomerys, 
the Laubachs, the Penns, the Boones, and the Leisenringers, 
the FitzMaurices, the Blooms, the Dickinsons, and the Penn- 
sylvania Lees. Charlotte Hofman was only twenty when she 
married Benjamin Chapin, who was thirty-four, but she was 
quite aware that towns and counties had been named after 
members of her family and that noble German blood flowed 
in her veins. She was a woman with a live sense of her duty 
to the past and the future, a conviction that her body was the • 
inheritor of elements that needed only proper fertilization for 
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the breeding of a superior offspring. She was small, dark, and 
pretty, and rich, and had many suitors. She accepted Ben 
Chapin because he was old enough in Pennsylvania lineage to 
have connections almost as imposing as her own, and earlier 
New England connections that produced educators, soldiers, 
and governors. As to his own qualities, he was healthy and 
honest and well liked by the major stockholders of the Coal & 
Iron Company. She married Ben Chapin in 1881 and their 
son, whom they called Joseph Benjamin Chapin after Ben’s 
father, was bom in the succeeding year. The first was the only 
child to live; he was followed by two stillborn babies, the 
second of them badly deformed, and after the birth of the 
sub-normal child Charlotte Chapin withdrew almost com- 
pletely from society and devoted herself to the fancywork at 
which she was proficient and the raising of her son. 

Her son grew quickly and tall, and ever closer to his mother. 
He displayed admiration and respect for his father, but 
demonstrations of affection were reserved for his mother. As 
he grew taller she would make him sit on the footstool so that 
she could rumple his fine brown hair, which was silky and 
straight and unruly until he went to Yale and slicked it down. 
Throughout his prep school years in Pottstown, the four years 
in New Haven, and the time at law school in Philadelphia, Joe 
wrote his mother twice weekly without fail. His letters were 
slangy and largely in a humorous vein, often padded with 
scores of athletic contests and university notices that were 
extracted from the college newspaper, but also providing a 
fair chronological record of his social and scholastic activities, 
and keeping her informed of his friendships and what he called 
his hateships. He wrote to his father only when it was neces- 
sary, as for accounting purposes and for permission to change 
college courses and take trips, and to tell him that he was 
going to join Alpha Delta Phi, his father’s fraternity. He w enr 
out for the freshman crew and for the varsity eight in h:i 
sophomore year and almost made the tennis team, but amcng 
his friends athletic prowess was not regarded as the ± - a' 
any more so than conspicuous brilliance as a scholar or success 
as a heeler of other extra-curricular activities. 

In his letters from New Haven and from Philace'rhia, .'re 
Chapin mentioned girls’ names only when they were " 'e " 
had been, hostess or guest of honor. In the hearr.- ~±ncn -- 
his college and his day, Joe referred to girls as wc-e=. 
generalizations about women that characterized die ectre ^er 
as foolish or romantically cruel, and in any case :c -e - 







“Come here ” 

“1 can’t. I be fired.” „ , ' 

“I’ll give you five dollare. 

“Nfi sir. Ten dollars.” i. u j n 

“All’ right, ten dollars. Lock^the door and get on the bed. 

“Wultu you goin’ do to me?” 

“You know what I’m going to do toTfou. 

Ste opd bL, abd 4 on tho bod, “You uku oH.join 

'‘“'■No "ho said. Ho manaBcd to got Insido hot amatler of 
.ooon* hlro i. was ovor. "All tlEbt, now S"-" 

‘That all? 1 want my ten dollars, 

“I’ll give you your ten dollars, just go. 

“Yes sir. You want me to come back/ , 

“No,’ God damn it, just put 

“Cap’ll, I do’ want you angry “/amily iay.” 

ever had, and tlic possible consequences ^"Shlened h 
nothing hud ever frightened him. He was ^ 

Sul ho knew that a blackmailing ^hamberma d had “O 
chance. But there was nothing in his past cx^n “ . 

Ayarncd him of himself as a potential rapist. His r . .. 

'i &n, entirely with Charlotte, and with the Arch Stree » 

if anything Charlotte was more freely passionate 
women. He never had had to consider rape as am 
./"'trouble he might get into. But he knew in all ^ 

V if the chambermaid had not submitted for money, . 

have taken her violently. It was a real danger ® , . 
risk governed his thinking in relation to all women. 
the cliamberniaid became the last woman to receive 
that reposed in the body of Ben Chapin. It was a se 
was often tempted to tell his wife. . 

But he was not altogether sure that he wanted _t 
revenge upon her. He knew that Charlotte was 
old and souring his final years. And he was „p,. 

to realize that die reason was too subtle for her to “SC > 
it was not only the fear of giving birth to an idiot or 
child; it was her obsession with her son and his life, otn 
acquainted svith the crime of incest, and the^ absence ot 
cestuous practice did not remove the possibility of * 

tuous desire, no matter how monstrously preposterous the i 
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might stem to Charlotte (and, until the years of denial, to 
Ben). As Ben’s hatred became a real and final thing he grew 
to see that Charlotte was a limited, if not a stupid, woman, 
and that the boy was a handsome and bright creature, hut 
lacking in warmth. Joe was not cold, for the cold ones can be 
passionate too. But he was lacldng in warmth. Some nights in 
his bed, trying for sleep, afraid to drink himself dru^ be- 
cause he was afraid to rape his wife — Ben w'ould fancy that 
perhaps his revenge upon Charlotte would come through the 
boy himself, through his lack of warmth. He, Ben, might not 
be there to see it, but it might come. And when he discovered 
that ironic possibility, that the loving mother might suffer 
through the well-loved son, Ben began to sleep a little better. 

A married couple always presents an absurdly untruthful 
picture to the world, but it is a picture that the world finds 
convenient and a comfort. A couple are a man and a woman, 
and what goes on between them the world never knows, 
could not possibly know, does not anxiously want to know, 
unless the man and the woman are so spectacularly unhappy 
that the private events become public knowledge. But what 
is conveniently and comfortably regarded as a happy couple 
is accepted as such so long as the couple appear as a unit 
and refrain from revealing the slightest disturbance. The mis- 
take a couple can make is to let the outside world inside for 
a brief second’s look at a brief second of unhappiness. Then 
the unity is broken and the world demands to know more, and 
if there is no more at the moment, a live man and a live 
woman, who can breathe and love, can breathe and hate as 
well, and as they do they provide the world with the satisfied 
curiosity that it demands before passing on to something 
else. Ben Chapin’s whores and his chambermaid bad an out- 
side look at the inside of the Ben Chapin marriage, but the 
whores and the mercenary chambermaid were a special un- 
happy world of their own, and so deep and selfish in their 
unhappiness that they cared nothing about the misery of a 
stranger. In that respect Ben Chapin and his wife were for- 
tunate; the uncaring whores and the chambermaid were 
the only ones who had been given an inside look. The rest 
of the world saw a happy couple, a long-established happy 
couple who might even be asked for recipes and formulas for 
the creation of a happy marriage. In their own small family, 
in the person of their only son, there was a candidate for 
happy marriage who wanted the benefit of their advice and 
e,xperience. So carefully had the Chapins as a ma’“ 


tained the appearance of unity that their- son, a not altogether 
insensitive creature, had not questioned the veracity of the 
picture. And in that respect the Chapins were entitled to their 
belief in their superiority; they kept their secrets from the 
world; they made the world believe what they wanted the 
world to believe. In worldly terms they had a highly successful, 
a model, marriage. Indeed, they appeared to demonstrate suc- 
cessful marriage in a day when publicly unsuccessful marriages 
were exceptional. Among their close acquaintances there were 
occasional evidences of infelicitous marital relationships, 
usually blamed on the husband’s drunkenness; but divorce had 
not occurred in the American history of the Chapin and the 
Hofman families. Under the unwritten rules of the time, Ben 
could have beaten and raped his wife with impunity;- the 
screams of violently abused women were heard not only in 
the poorer districts of the town, where, to be sure, they were 
heard more frequently. But in accordance with the superiority 
they felt, Ben and Charlotte Chapin adhered to the ladylike 
and gentlemanly code which regulated all social activity and 
personal behavior, even including, by extension, the act .of 
procreation. A gentleman did not force his attentions on a 
lady; the lady protected the gentleman’s pride by pleading a 
splitting headache or by telling him that it was her time of the 
month. In the case of Ben and Charlotte Chapin the code 
actually did regulate their conduct, had regulated it through- 
out the early years of their marriage, so that when Charlotte 
made the announcement that began the years of denial, Ben 
was already accustomed to acceding to her wishes. He con- 
formed because that was what he believed; he never gave 
any thought to the fact, and it was a fact, that if he had 
disregarded her wishes, she would have had no one to turn to. 
She would not have confided in anyone, she would not. have 
cried for help, she would not have left him. They were, living 
in a time when it was unthinkable for a woman of Charlotte’s 
background to confide to another woman that her husband 
had seen her breasts. More explicit confidences were more un- 
thinkable. An admission of sexual incompatibility was fan- 
tastically unlikely. 

And so, to all outward appearances, the successful marriage 
of the father and mother of Joe Chapin. 

The demonstrated affection between the son and the mother 
was considered by their friends and relations to be a most 
desirable state of affairs. The love of a mother for her son 
was taken for granted; but while a son was expected to love 
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lis mother, only a few sons were so palpably devoted as Joe 
Ihapin was to Charlotte. Other sons might be reasonably 
lolite and respectful; Joe Chapin was courtly. Other mothers 
invied Charlotte and made efforts to inspire their own sons 
o emulation of Joe, but whenever the mothers started, they 
tarted too late. Charlotte was fond of saying that all the time 
he was carrying Joe she had known she would have a son 
md that he would be beautiful and brilliant (she did not go 
lO far as to claim that she knew her next two pregnancies 
vould be failures). An irreverent member of the household 
itaff said that you would have thought it was Jesus and not 
loseph that was -getting circumcised, the day the child’s fore- 
skin was cut. Throughout Joe’s boyhood Charlotte supervised 
ivery detail of his life; his health, his schooling, his playtime, 
lis friendships. Nor was anyone else allowed to punish him. 
iVhen he was small she spanked his behind; when he grew 
taller she made him hold out his hand for slaps with a foot-rule. 
But in spite of the corporal punishment the relationship was 
aot endangered. It would have been a very stupid child who 
did not notice that corporal punishment was always followed 
by a gift, or by special privilege. 

Charlotte’s supervision of Joe’s activities entirely relieved 
the boy’s father of most paternal responsibilities, and par- 
ticularly of punishment. But as a consequence Ben was hardly 
more than a nominal, although an actual, father. He and the 
boy shared a roof and not much else, and after Joe went to 
boarding school, even the roof was less often shared. Joe’s 
allowance was determined by Charlotte and sent by her. It 
was not rigidly held to. She permitted him to borrow on future 
allowances, and then in June, because he had passed to a 
higher grade, she would write off the borrowing. 

“What do you do with your money?’’ she asked him in the 
prep school days. 

“Oh — spend it.” 

“But what on? Do you treat the other boys?” 

“I should say not — well, when it’s m'. turn I do, but ccc 
like Fothergill. He’s a boy from C.h;cago that always w'accr. 
to treat everybody. He thinks he can people.” 

“I’m glad to hear you don’t do dur, my dear.” 

“I should say not.” 

“But what do you do with your money? Do yon playcc--- 

“Oh, sure I play cards, but not for money. They- 
home if they found that out.” 

“And you’re much too young m cmnk.” 


“Don’t be too sure about that. Mummy. I know other boys 
my age that drink.” 

“They do? At The HiUr : 

“Oh, but I wouldn’t tell you who' they are.” 

“No, I don’t want you. to be a tattletale.” 

“I want to get the gold watch Father promised me, so you 
don’t have to worry about me drinking till I’m twenty-one.” 

“When you go to Yale you may drink wine. You’ll be in- 
vited out to dinner and they’ll serve wine. I have to speak 
to your father about that. But no spirits.” 

“Can I drink beer?” 

“I don’t know. I’ve wondered about that. We’ll see if it’s the 
custom. I don’t want people to think you’re strange. Let’s get 
back to the money. Wiat do you spend it on? Your clothing 
bills come to us.” 

“Well, I bought two sweaters. One was two. and a half and 
the other was three dollars. And pennants for my room.” . 

“You bought those in Lower Middler.” 

“Well, things like that, I buy that sort of thing. Let me see, 
we chipped in to buy a present for the baseball coach.” . 

“That was nice. What else?” 

“It’s really very hard to say. But we always have these 
little expenses. They take up a lot of collections. And when 
we have a spread. And sweaters and baseball gloves. And just 
ordinary gloves. I’m always losing gloves — or other boys 
swipe them.” 

“Well, 1 can see that I’m not going to find out what becomes 
of your money. Just as long as you don’t spend it on the wrong 
things. That’s really what I wanted to inquire. And always buy 
the best. There’s almost no such thing as a bargain.” 

“Oh, I believe in buying the best.” 

“Your father and I have always believed in that.” 

“Father? I knew you did, but I often think Father doesn’t 
care about the best.” 

“I don’t know where you got that idea. Such as?” 

“Oh — I don’t know. We’re richer than the McHenrys, but 
Arthur’s house is nicer than ours.” 

“Don’t ever say that again, do you hear me?” 

“Well, they have newer things.” 

“I’m not objecting to what you said about this house. I am 
objecting to what you said about the McHenrys and, us.” 

“But aren’t we richer?” 

“I don’t know — ^yes, we are, but what if we are? Where did 
you hear that?” 

Arthur s father told me. That’s-what he always says when 
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which every respectable citizen was regarded as a trespasser. 

A well-built man in his thirties, obviously half drunk, 
dressed in his poor best and with newly trimmed red hair and 
beard, came out of Rinaldo’s barber shop as Charlotte Chapin 
reached the entrance to Dutch Amringen’s next door. At first 
he seemed to be trying to make way for Charlotte, but as he 
moved to his right, she moved to her left, and when she moved 
to her right, he moved to his left. 

“Girlie’s playing,” said the man, “Give us a little kiss.” 

“Get out of my way, you disgusting man,” said Charlotte, 

“Get outa my way, you disgusting man. You got a pretty 
little pussy? Have you?” Now he was deliberately blocking 
her way. 

“Get — out/" she said. 

“Me see your little pussy,” said the man. 

She quickly turned and would have gone back toward home, 
but &e loafing men had almost immediately noticed the scene 
and were laughing loudly. The red-bearded man was encour- 
aged by their laughter and he reached out and grasped her 
arm. At that moment Connelly, who had been following 
Charlotte in the victoria, jumped from the box and brought 
the loaded end of his whip down on the red-haired man’s 
skull. The man sank to the sidewalk, bleeding. Charlotte ran 
to the carriage. Connelly, brandishing the whip, backed to the 
carriage, remounted the box and they drove away. They 
reached Main Street before the loafing men could organize an 
attack on Connelly, and no attack was made. For many of the 
loafing men there was a police deadline halfway between Rail- 
road Avenue and Main Street, and to go beyond the deadline 
meant automatic arrest, thirty days in the county prison, and 
dreadful beatings between arrest and sentencing. Consequently 
the deadline was carefully observed. 

“I’ll get Constable Morgan,” said Connelly. 

“You’ll do no such thing,” said Charlotte. “But thank you, 
Connelly.” 

“We better have him arrested. He won’t be hard to recog- 
nize, with that broken head o’ his.” 

“You may have killed him. Do you know him?” 

“Never laid eyes on him in me life before,” said Connelly. 

“Don’t go to Mr. Chapin’s office just now. I want to think.” 

“You’ll excuse me, ma’am, but maybe you’ve got too much 
spunk.” 

“I don’t want you to say a word to Mr. 
single word. Do you hear? I’ll be very, ver 
hear, Connelly?” . . , 



experience in her .active mind, she conceded that the excite- 
ment was not confined to the hand. The desire to be touched 
again was something she felt in her body, between her shoul- 
ders and her knees. She was not given to exchanges of con- 
fidences with her contemporaries, and as a consequence she 
took in less misinformation than she might have. The logic of 
sexual apparatus was apparent to her in her girlhood, and the 
only major surprise she received from Ben was in the differ- 
ence between a passionate living man and pictures pf soft 
cherubim. 

It was Ben’s bad lucE~to be the father of stUlbom babies, 
and thus to become associated with the tragedies as wholly 
or partly to blame. It made little difference to Charlotte 
whether she blamed Ben or the act of love-making; the man 
and the act became the one thing, and it was an abhorrent 
thing. What was worse for their relationship, she cared not at 
all whether Ben’s needs were satisfied with another woman, so 
long as no scandal was involved. In the first years of their 
marriage she had been possessively jealous when Ben would 
innocently flirt with another girl. She never quite loved him 
with the great finality of love, but there was in the beginning 
enough pleasure in his company and in the state of wife- 
hood to make the relationship live. The mess and the pain 
of the second stillbirth likewise killed the relationship for her, 
and she had sufficient excuse to make her announcement 
Things had not turned out quite as she had planned when 
selecting Ben to be her husband, but now, after the second 


dead baby, she gave up her husband and devoted herself t3 
her son. It was a new start, but she was getting whar she 
wanted. She had her home, her position in relation to her 
fellow man, and she had her son. She had a hnsheni whr- 
would complacently supply an ofiBcial parenthcc-d, 
interfering in the upbringing of the son. She had rithed ^rr 
well indeed when she picked Ben Chapin, for h;*±h hrmi- 
ful of good manners she encountered no retisttras ta 


acts and methods. And just as though she had acre 
erately (which she had not), she destroy^ arr 
the boy and his father. The father was made to -a? — - 
of a fool; the son was made to seem just shcn c' sac 
The years went by. Christmas would 'rcme aoi 
would be exchanged at a most elaborately ^ 

and Ben instituted, but after two tries drc^e-: '-"-i 
of reading A Christmas Carol by Charles 
Fourth of July they would go to Ben’s 
parade of the Grand 'Army of the RspubE:, sod 


Ben was writing the note to Charlotte. 

“What kind of a surprise?” 

“A nice one ” said Ben. “Now don’t ask me any more 
questions till I’ve finished this note.” 

“Are we going away somewhere?” 

“Hmm?” 

“Where are we going?” 

“A place you like to go to,” said Ben. 

‘The carriage is out front, sir,” said Martha. 

“Give this to Mrs. Chapin when she wakes up. Come cm 

son. ^ ^ 

• The father and son drove away in the cut-under and Ben 
refused to vouchsafe any information until it was unmismk- 
able that they were driving to The Run. 

“Are we going to The Run?” 

“Yes.” 

“What for?” 

“A surprise.” 

“A picnic. Father?” 

"You’ll see.” 

The Run was the name for a large reservoir cvnec r7 
coal company. The shores were lined with facamrmec. sbz- 
orate and simple. The Chapin boathouse was nr: rr- rf rs 
simple places. Ben got out and lowered the hemes 
and knotted the tie-strap. 

“What are we going to do?” said Joe. 

“We’re going for a swim.” 

“I can’t swim. Father, you know that" 

“Now’s the time to learn.” They gnt-sme me mmnrmH 

and went downstairs to the men’s dremins mnj 

off his clothes and put on his bathinn nmn "Tel 3; 
undressed, son.” 

“I don’t want to. I don’t want to leam m rvmn ” 

“Now, just take off your clo±e5 and -»■ 

here.” ' '' 

“I want to go home!” 

“All in good season. Shall I --- ^ ... 

indress yourself?” * ' 

T don’t want to get undresiai I r 

swim! I want Mummy!” ’ 

“She can’t hear you, son. Kmv dr ^ - 

for you.” '' - ^ 

The boy took off his clothes amd 
stood waiting for the next 

‘That’s a good boy. Now fo-T -- * 



The water was eight feet deep in front of the Chapin boat- 
house. Into it Ben suddenly threw his son, then after a few 
seconds he lowered himself into the water and took hold 
of the screaming, thrashing child. 

“See? Now you can swim." 

In half an hour the boy actually could swim. When Ben 
said it was time to go home the boy asked to go in once 
more and Ben granted the permission. They dried themselves 
and got into their street clothes. 

“See? Now you can swim. Isn’t that splendid? Did you 
like it? Do you like being able to swim?" 

“Yes. Oh yes. Wait till I tell Mummy I can swim.” 

“It’s the only way to learn. It’s the way I learned. Sorry ' 
I had to take you by surprise, but that’s the only way. And 
you’ll never forget it. Once you learn to swim, you never 
forget. Isn’t that splendid?” 

They drove to the stable and went through the yard to the 
house together, the father with his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 
“I hope Mummy’s awake so I can tell her.” 

“She is. I see her at the window.” 

The boy looked up and waved and his mother waved back. 
“Come up and see me, dear,” she called to him. 

“I have a surprise for you,” said the boy. He and his father 
went to Charlotte’s room. 

“Tell me all about it,” said Charlotte. “I want to know 
everything you did.” 

The boy gave an accurate, excited account of the swim- 
ning lesson. When he finished his mother said, “Have you 
lad any dinner?” 

“No, Mummy.” 

“I thought not. Well, run downstairs now. Your father will 
je down in a minute or two.” 

The boy left the bedroom. When the door was closed they 
iat until they heard his rapid footsteps on the stairs, then 
marlotte got up and crossed the room and slapped Ben’s 
lace three times, four times. “I could kill you," she said. 

“I understand that, Charlotte.” 

You are a pig, a coward, a beast. Do you realize what 
^uld have happened? Hit his head on a stone? Heart attack 
from that freezing water? You are the worst son of a bitch 
that ever lived. Do you hear me? You are the worst son of 
a bitch ftat ever lived. You are a son of a bitch, a son of a 
ich. You are a fucking son of a bitch, do you hear me? 
You son of a bitch. Oh, I’d like to kill you. I’d love to kill 
you so that you’d die in horrible pain, and I could watch you,” 
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“I know that, Charlotte.” 

“And you did it to torture me.” 

“No,” said Ben. “I wanted to teach your boy to swim, and 
I did.” 

“You son of a bitch.” 

“You can’t swim,” said Ben. “Now you can go to The Run 
with him and he won’t drown. Before this you couldn’t save 
him. Now he can swim. Now if you’ll excuse me.” 

He went downstairs and from the dining room the boy 
called to him. “Is that you. Father?” 

“Yes, my dear. I have to go back to the office. Good-bye.” 
“Good-bye, Father,” said the boy. 

Charlotte should have been — but was not — grateful to Ben 
if for no other reason than that Ben’s drastic introduction to 
swimming put Joe on equal terms with Arthur McHenry. 
Arthur had learned to swim the same way, but earlier than 
Joe, and Charlotte did not like the idea that Arthur could 
be lietter at anything than Joe was. She had plans for Arthur 
even at that age: Arthur was a nice boy, a quiet, steady boy, 
well born and healthy, and devoted to Joe. The friendship 
between the boys was a natural and genuine thing and 
needed no more than propinquity for a start. But Charlotte 
gave it active and thorough encouragement. She wanted Joe 
to have a suitable friend; a boy with the same background 
but an ancillary personality. She was not convinced that at 
the age of six Joe was a brilliant boy in the things of the 
mind, but she correctly judged her son to have the makings 
of a brilliant personality. He had good looks that were not 
likely to suffer during the distortions of puberty and adoles- 
cence. (The fine thin nose, the beautifully formed thin lips.) 
His way with servants was something you were born with, 
almost never acquired, almost never lost. At a children’s party 
he was the child whom, besides their own offspring, the other 
mothers looked at. He was accused of arrogance and inso- 
lence before he was ten years old, and in most instances the 
accusations were unjustified. But the mothers of lumps of 
children felt keenly the difference between their own scions 
and the Chapin heir. Joe, the most mannerly child, was sub- 
ject to the severest scrutiny because his slightest departure 
from the conventional politeness was automatically e.xag- 
gerated by the very fact of his usual good manners. 

At a party at the Montgomerys’ when Joe was ten an inci- 
dent occurred that affected various lives out of proportion ro 
the words and deeds making up the incident. The same 
Hide the Thimble. The thimble was hidden, and ±e ccacrez 


“Well, you thought wrong.” 

“That’s not fair. I found it first and I gave it to Arthur and 
i was the warmest.” 

‘That is not the way the game is played, and you know it. 
jid what’s more, I don’t like little boys to be impertinent.” 

“I wasn’t impertinent,” said Joe. 

“Yes you were. You always are. You think you’re a lot, 
ut you’re not.” 

“Then I’m going home,” said Joe. 

“Me too,” said Arthur McHenry. 

“You’ll do no such thing. Kindly hand over the thimble 
nd we’ll start the game over again without you two boys.” 
Arthur handed her the thimble. 

“You boys can sit here, and now, children, all the others 
>0 out in the hall and we’ll hide it again. All others go out 
n the hall, please. No, Joe. Not you. Not you, Arthur.” 

“We’re not going out in the hall, we’re going home,” said 
Foe. 

“You’ll have to wait for your carriage,” said Blanche. 

Joe stared at her a few seconds, then suddenly he ran, 
followed by Arthur,, out of the house, without stopping for 
cap and coat. The woman hurried to the porch, calling after 
them, but her voice only made them quicken their speed. 

The Montgomery house was on Lantenengo Street, on the 
other side of town from the Chapins’ on Frederick Street. 
The boys stopped running at Main Street and spent a half 
hour looking in the shop windows and otherwise disporting 
themselves, picking up some mud on their shoes and stockings 
and incidentally catching the beginning of colds in the late- 
winter air. When darkness began to come each boy went to 
his own home. 

Blanche Montgomery was with Joe’s mother in the sitting 
room. 

“Mummy?” called Joe. 

“In the sitting room, dear.” 

“Don’t track up the whole house with your muddy shoes,” 
said Martha. “Let me wipe them off.” 

‘‘Martha’s taking the mud off my shoes,” called Joe. 

‘Take off your shoes and come in here,” said Charlotte. 

The boy went to the sitting room. On seeing Blanche 
Montgomery he hesitated, 

I want you to apologize to Mrs. Montgomery for leavina 
her house that way.” / s 

“I apolo^e,” said Joe, and turned to leave. 
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“How do you mean, pending?” 

“Well, any business negotiations?” 

“No, why?” 

She gave him her own version of the party incident. 

“Well, if you mean are we on a friendly basis with the 
Montgomery firm, don’t let that worry you,” 

“Worry me?” 

“Aren’t you planning some sort of reprisal, retribution?” 

“Not exactly. But I wanted to make sure.” 

“We’re more likely to be in opposition to the Montgomery 
firm than otherwise. They handle cases that we have to refuse 
because of our Coal & Iron association. How are you plan- 
ning to put Blanche in her place?” - 
“You’re so clever," said Charlotte. “Well,^ I haven't had 
time to consider.” 

“I wouldn’t like to be Blanche Montgomery,” said Ben. 

“She deserves whatever she gets. She has it coming to her. 
Of course it may take time.” 

“Whatever time it takes, Charlotte, she’ll know why you’re 
doing it,” said Ben. 

“Yes, but how much — ^simpler — if she doesn’t know I’m 
doing it, whatever it is. Bess McHenry. If she had a little more 
character, and yet that’s in our favor. She hasn’t much char- 
acter, therefore Blanche won’t look for trouble from that 
quarter. Let me see now, is Bess Miller related to the Mont- 
gomerys? I don’t think so.” 

“No, no relation,” said Ben. “Before you go any further, 
ask yourself if the Montgomerys know any of our weak 
points.” 

“I wasn’t aware that we had any weak points,” said Char- 
lotte. “At least that would be worth anything to the Mont- 
gomerys,” 

“In that case, damn the torpedoes, go ahead!” 

“I’ll need your help. You may hear of something they want 
to do and we can prevent their doing. I’m glad I never called 
her when she came to town.” 

“Yes, it would look hypocritical now,” said Ben, with a 
completely straight face. “You hadn’t thought of giving a large 
party and not inviting them?” 

“Oh, Ben. How un-subtle men are.” 

“I daresay. If Blanche were to take a lover . . 

“Blanche? In Gibbsville? Nobody has lovers in Gibbsville ” 
said Charlotte. “Where would she meet him?” 

“I’ve often wondered.” 
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ing the shabby treatment of their children. Hu^iating them 
before all their little friends, and making it impossible for 
them to stay another minute. Of course we can see to it that 
our children never set foot in that house again. That we can 
take for granted, naturally. But that isn’t enough. Blanche 
herself is responsible, and she’s the one that ought to be taught 
a lesson.” 

“She might be kept out of the Assembly.” 

“Something like that, but not that exactly. The Mont- 
gomerys have belonged to the Assembly since it started.” 

“Yes, they have, that’s true.” 

“She’s in your sewing club, isn’t she?” 

“Yes. Last year. Too bad it isn’t this year.” 

“And the Altar Guild.” 

“Oh, yes. Busy as a bee in that.” 

“I’m afraid it isn’t a question then of keeping her out of 
things she’d like to push her way into. It would be more of a 
reflection on the Montgomerys than on her.- Except there is 
one thing.” 

“What’s that, Charlotte?” 

“Well, the organized things, like the sewing club and the 
Altar Guild, we can’t do anything about them. But there are 
other things that aren’t organizations. There’s that group you’re 
getting together for next year, -the little dinner club.” 

“Arthur’s chairman.” 

“So Ben told me. Naturally in my condition we had to de- 
cline, but so far you haven’t even got a name for it, have you?” 

“No, we haven’t even got a name for it so far. It’s just an 
informal little dinner club. Once a month, November, De- 
cember, January, February, and March.” 

“Just the kind of thing Blanche Montgomery’s dying to get 
in. An upstart from Reading, and some nice people that have 
lived here all their lives won’t even know about the club. After 
the_ way she treated our children I know I wouldn’t enjoy 
sitting down to dinner with her. Well, I think that would do 
for a start.” 


"Oh, I-can see to it that they don’t get an invitation.” 

“You have so much influence. Bess. If she’s quietly left 
out, without making any fuss, and if people don’t accept her 
mvitations, then she may come to realize that you sunpiy 
can t humiliate small children and get oS scot-free. She sat 
m this very room and I’ve never seen a woman with such a 
guilty conscience. And when I saw my little boy, spattered 
with mud, and chilled by the cold-well, Arthur must have 
Oven the same, and you must have felt the same as I did.” 




session. There were other things to think about. Charlotte 
encountered no difficulty in persuading the McHenrys that 
their boy belonged in a boarding school. Arthur Davis 
McHenry had gone to Gibbsville High School in the Class 
of 1870 and to Dickinson College. A high school education 
was considered adequate; college, any college, was a luxury. 
Charlotte’s way was made easy by young Arthur’s wanting 
to do the things that Joe ffid, and Arthur D. and Bess 
McHenry were as enthusiastic as their son about boarding 
school. But the McHenrys were a Dickinson family, and to 
convince them that their boy should go to Yale was not so 
simple. It was not a question of money. The difference be- 
tween having a boy at Yale and sending him to Dickinson, 
Lafayette or Muhlenberg was not important financially. But 
there existed a strong feeling in Pennsylvania in favor of the 
good nearby colleges, and a slight prejudice against Yale as a 
New England institution and Princeton as too strongly South- 
ern. To Gibbsville the University meant the University of 
■ Pennsylvania, the traditional institution. But it was in Phila- 
delphia, and many families preferred to have their sons in 
smaller towns — Easton, Allentown, Carlisle. Most of the boys 
who were sent to Yale had some pre-Pennsylvania New Eng- 
land background, as was the case with the Chapin family. It 
was always understood that Joe Chapin would go to Yale, but 
to win young .Arthur McHenry’s family over from Dickinson 
was a task that took Charlotte and Ben five years. The win- 
ning argument was based not on Yale’s superiority as a col- 
lege, but on the advantages of friendships that would help the 
boy if, as they predicted, he should become an outstanding 
lawyer. They had a point. The Coal & Iron Company was 
owned in Philadelphia and New York, where Yale men were 
more numerous than in Gibbsville. 

Charlotte’s concern for young Arthur’s future was real, 
but involved only his future as a roommate for Joe. Since it 
was impossible for her to accompany her son to Yale, she 
could do the next best thing: she could provide him with a 
trustworthy companion. It was fortunate for all parties that 
the boys were fond of each other. The senior McHenrys cre- 
ated no difficulty about law school. They sent their son to the 
University of Pennsylvania with Joe, ignoring the fact that 
Dickinson had a first-rate law school. But by the time .Arthur 
and Bess had a son at Yale” and they were committed to the 
Big Four. 

It never occurred to anyone to ask young Arthur his school 
and college preferences, possibly because it never occurred 
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“Yes, but I wouldn’t want to take a job there unless you 
did.” 

"Oh, I never would,” said Arthur. “I belong in Gibbsville. 
I don’t really like New York as much as you do,” 

“No, you never have, have you?” 

“Once or twice a year, that’ll be enough New York for 
me. But I’d never feel that I was a pan of New York. Any 
more than Alec or Dave would feel he was a part of Gibbs- 
ville. But you could fit in in New York very easily.” 

“Maybe. But I guess I have the same feeling about Gibbs- 
ville that you have. It’s where 1 was born, et cetera.” 

“As I look at it, our families spent a lot of money to edu- 
cate us, Yale, and The Hill. But they gave us something else 
besides.” 

“What’s that?" 

“Well, all those years before we went away to school, we 
were learning all about the people and the geography, the 
streets, the names of the towns and patches. You might say 
we took a course in Gibbsville. Why throw that out the win- 
dow? No, I’d never work in New York, not permanently. I’ll 
go to work in Father’s firm, get married, maybe run for judge 
some day.” 

“What about our partnership?” 

“Can’t have a partnership if you’re going to be in New 
York." 

“Oh, I wasn’t very serious about New York." 

“Well, I don’t blame you for considering it.” 

“Dave and Alec have been broaching the subject, that’s the 
only reason I considered it.” 

“Well, don’t act hastily. We’re not even in law school yet.” 

“And I’m not so sure I’d like New York if I went to live 
there,” said Joe. “I don’t like the idea of having to explam 
who you are. I don’t know how many times this has happened 
to me, but I’ve met girls in New York and they say how 
strange it is they never met me before, and then \vhen 1 tell 
them I’m from Pennsylvania they look at me. Pennsylvania:^ 
As though it were part of the Indian territory. Or else ihe\ 
take for granted I’m from New York and can’t understand— 
well, the same thmg over again. Why are they just meemu’ me 
for the first time? New York’s supposed to be a big bni 

among Dave’s and Alec’s friends it’s just a small to\w> • 
Gibbsville. The only difference is. I'm not p.ni oi u n n- 
York, and in Gibbsville I am.” 

“You could be part of it in New . p . 

“I’m not sure I could. When tlK--. i 


they did when they were children, I have to keep, quiet. They 
all knew each other. I think it would take years before T got 
to be part of New York. And I don’t think I want to marry 
a New York girl.” 

“Have you got over your case on Marie Harrison?” 

“It was never a real case. I kissed her, but I’m not the only 
one that kissed Marie. And she’d have let me do more than 
kiss her. You may think it’s a rotten way to talk about a 
friend’s sister, but 1 found out. 1 heard a Princeton fellow say- 
ing how Marie was looking for a husband and didn’t care who 
it was or how or what she had to do to get him. And when I 
stayed at the Harrisons’ in February . . 

“You don’t have to tell me anything.” 

“I’ve told you that much. I mi^t as well tell you what hap- 
pened. I was given the guest room, on the same floor as Dave’s 
mother and father. On the same floor, mind you. And I was 
asleep the second night I was there and I guess it must have 
been three o’clock in the morning. Sound asleep, and suddenly 
I woke up, or not suddenly. I woke up gradually. I thought I 
was dreaming this, but she was in bed with me. In her night- 
gown and in bed with me and rubbing her hand over my stom- 
ach and finally when I got altogether awake she put’ her hand 
over my mouth and whispered to me. ‘Sh-h-h, darling.’ I 
thought I was dreaming it, but I knew I couldn’t lie.” 

“Then what?” 

“Frenched me.” 

“God! Really?” 

“You know I wouldn’t make this up.” 

“I know.” 

‘The next day I could hardly face her, but it didn’t affect 
faerv You would have thought nothing happened. That night 
we all went out together and I didn't know what to say to her, 
and half the time I still couldn’t believe it was true, what’d 
happened the night before. But it was true, all right.” 

“Why? Did she say anything about it?” 

“Not only said. On the way home in the carriage she whis- 
pered to me, ‘Don’t go to sleep.’ 1 guess I couldn’t have, any- 
way, because by that time I was hoping she’d come to my 
room again. And she did. That time she didn't have to wake 
me up. I was waiting for her, over an hour. Closer to two 
houm. ‘Darling, are you asleep?’ she said. I said no, and she 
got into bed, but this time without her nightgown and I admit 
It, I didn’t have anything on either. She stayed till about five 
0 clock in the morning.” 

Good Lord, that’s taking a chance.” 
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“I know, and I wondered how I could face her mother and 
fathe' . and Dave, one of ray best friends. But it didn’t worry 
her. She’s like two people, two different people. You think of 
her as a pretty girl and good company, but like somebody s 
sister. Well, she is somebody’s sister. Dave’s sister. I’ll bet if 
Dave knew anything about it he’d kill her, and me too. And 
in a wa\ 1 wouldn’t blame him.” 

"But you didn’t make the advances. She did.” 

“But I should have had more sense,” 

“But what could you do?” 

“Well, whatever I could do, I didn’t do it. She’s like two 
completely different people. But she’s not two different people. 
I took for granted that she expected me to marry her and be- 
fore I came back to New Haven I said to her, ‘Marie, I have 
to finish law school before I can get married,’ and do you 
know what she said?” 

“No.” 

“She said, ‘Welk don’t let that stop you from visiting us 
again.’ Never expected me to marry her. It meant no more to 
her than holding hands does to some girls. I was relieved, but 
then I changed. I fell in love with her.” 

“I thought you had.” 

“I wrote her letter after letter. I wrote her every day for a 
while, and got no answer. Then she wrote me. Oh, I might 
as well shosv it to you,” Joe went to his desk and unlocked a 
black metal strong box. “Here it is.” 

“ ‘Dear Joe,’ she says. ‘I am writing to you because if I ar: 
to believe your letters I have led you on. Such was not — ' 
intention, much as I value you as a friend. Our pleasant — ■> 
ments together were not intended to convey that imrressr.'^ 
therefore 1 can only say to you that I shall always thrni - n 
as a charming friend of Dave’s and 1 shall always Se n__- r 
see you as a welcome visitor to our house, giease 
if I have accidently’ (She spells it a, c, c, i. d. f r. . . 

‘given you any other impression. I am very mnrn n: r ^ — 

a certain gentleman who must be nameless icr 
otherwise I would be glad to tell you hts .-nr ' _ 

every good fortune and I remain. Your * 

“What do you know about that'’" snr _r 
“Well, she must have been in love srrr ri: —vr x.," 
when she came to my room.” 

“And yet it’s hard to believe.” sde A.~rr 
“The whole thing’s hard to irerr--= ■ 
don’t know who the other fel.'cw 

“Would you care to know wzr: rTrecr”" 



“But it shows that you can’t always go by outward app^arr 
ances or what you thin): you know about people,, said Joe 
“Arthur, do you sthl believe what we used to beUeve— about 
the husband? You remember, the husband should be just as 
decent as he expects his wife to be?” 

“You mean bride and groom?” 


“Yes.” . „ 

“Yes* I believe that. I expect to be when I get married” 
“But’ I’m not any more. Do you think that’s sometidng I 
ought to tell my wife when 1 get married?” 

»yVell— I wouldn’t, if I were you.” 

“I was hoping you’d say that I don’t feel that I belong to 
Marie, and that’s what counts. If you didn’t really belong.to 
somebody else before you’re married. I can truthfully tell my 
wife that I never belonged to another woman.” 

“With a mental reservarion.” 

‘Y^es, a mental reservatioo. Oh, I’ll tell her a white lie mr 
that matter.” 

“Unless another ^1 comes to your room some time, “bm 
it might not be a white lie.” 

“I never thou^t of that It never crossed my miai. I ±mt 
think it’s liable to happen.” 

“Do you half wish it would, Joe?” 

“Well— we don’t lie to each other, you azz I Sr __ 
you the truth. If I had the powers of the Almimy. mml rmr 
eradicate my experience with Marie — 1 wtmlmn. I m 
she came to my room again I couldn’t xesis: im.’’ 

“Then you did belong to her, didn’t ycmT' 

‘Yes, I did, Arthur. I admit it When I ^ 1 — 

going to have to lie to my wife abcm "Zm — ^ 
I’ve lied to myself, but I couldn’t lie m 
‘You’re truthful.” 

“It’s best in the long run.” 

“No doubt about it,” said Artmm 

The ftiends avoided Marie as a rr— ~ — — 

almost two years. They were r a — ... 

house at the University of 

one afternoon in the late wmier — — r., 

Morris chair, still wearing ms nbsr am: - 

“What’s the matter. Jce? ---= — -I 

‘Yes." 

“Your family? Your mcmm 

“No. Marie, Here’s vm ^ - -- 

home. It’s from Dave:'’ " ' ~ 

Arthur read the 1ms: 



“Will you throw ins a cigaietts?'’’ said Arthur. 

Jos did so and sat in. ths iforris cnair. Davs as^sd ms not 
to repsat any of this." 

“I understand,” said Arthur. 

“On a slight technicality — everything we guessed from the 
letter was true." 

“Eveiything you guessed,” said Arthur. 

“And what you guessed, too,” said Joe. “You guessed that 
she was in love with me, remember?” 

“Yes, I remember I did.” 

“Two nights before she died, or rather the night before she 
died, she mentioned my name when she was in a sort of 
delirium. When she came out of it they asked her if she wanted 
to see me, and she said no, no, she didn’t want me to become 
involved in it. If I had shown up at the hospital — ^you know. 
Oh, Arthur, why couldn’t I have known? Why was I so stupid 
about her? She loved mel She’s the only person who ever did 
love me! And what did I think? What did I say?” 

“Whatever you said, you only said it to me.” 

“Yes. I’m not so much ashamed of what I said to you as 
what I thought. I tell you everything, but that was evil of nae, 
thinking she was no more than . . 

“Listen, Joe, if we were all hanged for what we thou^ we’d 
all be on the gallows,” 

“I have a very strange feeling. I feel as though I’d been 
found guilty of something that happened so long ago that Vyi 
almost forgotten the crime I committed. I feel as though I 
ought to feel guilty, but I don’t feel guilty. And yet I know 
that all my life I will feel guilty. The older I get, the mare 
rU feel the guilt.” 

“But you’re not guilty of anything.” 

“I wasn’t responsible for the abortion, no. And yet I wan 
If I had been wiser, more knowing — what do I mean? — mure 
perceptive? What I want to say is, if I’d seen that she Iro ic 
me she wouldn’t have had the affair that ended the way t ma ' 
“She sent you on your way, remember that, Joe.” 

“That’s when I should have been — perceptive. I keer arnir 
that word. There must be a better one. Understanding I 
know," * 


“How would you like a highball?" 

“I tried one. I couldn’t ftnhh it,” aaid Joe, 

“Joe, you’re making yourvdf !kI v/hat you dc- - in 
ing to. You're trying Uj> inak« youriclf feel whs: ’toi 
you ought to feel,” 

“Do you comi'ht //,e as all that.’ I t-- 



“Not insincere, no. But as though you had a duty to feel 
badly,” said Arthur. 

“I don’t think I like that. I don’t think I like that at all, 
Arthur.” ■ ' 

“But am I right?” 

“No, 1 don’t think you’re right for one minute.” 

“Well — ^you misimderstand me. I’m trying to prevent you 
from upsetting yourself needlessly." 

“Needlessly! A girl that loved me lies dead in New York 
City because I wasn’t perceptive enough to realize. Need- 
lessly!” 

“Well — ^go to bed and try to get some sleep.” 

“Damn little sleep I'll get tonight.” said Joe. 

But he went to bed, and, as Arthm: noted, sleep came quite 
soon. 

In the succeeding months Arthur also noted that he had 
been unfair to Joe’s capacity for feeling. On a fine day Joe 
would bring up Marie’s name apropos of nothing. They would 
be at a University baseball game, or watching the rowing on 
the Schuylkill, and Joe would say, “I can’t believe Marie is 
dead,” or, “Marie would have enjoyed this day.” He displayed 
no lachrymose grief, but it was not like Joe to bring up sad 
subjects, and Death was not a subject he brought up at all. 
Marie was the first of their contemporaries to die and the 
phenomenon which Death is to the young was brought even 
closer to them fay the lively intimacy Joe had shared with 
Marie. • 

There was something else about Joe that Arthur noticed, 

N observing it so frequently that he could predict it: at college 
dances and the larger Philadelphia functions and on visits to 
the seashore — where the two young men might be likely to 
meet girls they had not met before — Joe avoided the girls who 
were pretty and bright and gay. He would perform the duty 
dances, and his good manners were maintained, but he man- 
aged never to be alone with girls who might be — were — ro- 
mantically intentioned. He seemed to prefer the company of 
spiritless pretty girls, who had only their prettiness to remind 
him of Marie, but even those girls were alone with him for no 
longer than the measures of a waltz, and it would amuse 
Ai^ur to watch Joe, at the conclusion of a dance number, 
guiding his partner to the safety of a group. For an outsider 
Joe was well received in Philadelphia. If he had been a Phila- 
delphian he would have been a prospective member of the 
City Troop and the State-in-Scfauylkill, but he approved of his 
own ineli^bility. “I’d feel the same way about a Philadelphian 
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at came to GibbsvUIe,” he told Arthur. “You don’t just walk 
and join our Assembly or The Second Thursdays. If you 
)uld, things like that wouldn’t mean as much as they do to 
5 .” Whatever Joe secretly felt about the organizations, Ar- 
liir was sure of one thing: Joe was not going to marry into 

‘TU probably marry some day,” he said to Arthur. “But it 
vill be a GibbsvUIe girl, and it won’t be soon.” 

Five hundred invitations went out, requesting the honor 
of approximately eight himdred persons’ presence at the 
Chapin-Stokes marriage ceremony. In several himdred cases 
the invitations were the next t hin g to an insult: if out of the 
stiff envelope did not faU a card for the reception, a GibbsvUIe 
citizen and her husband were being reminded that they were 
not yet of consequence in the town. It was a local custom that 
silverware and china were not expected of persons who had 
been invited to the church but not to the reception. Never- 
theless the purchasers of sUverware and china were more 
numerous than the list of persons invited to the reception. A 
few women bought the items because they would not admit 
to their jewelers that they had not received the double invita- 
tion; and a smaller number of women bought the items be- 
cause they were sure there had been a mistake. 

Edith Stokes made no such mistakes. Her lists had been 
checked and rechecked long before the engagement aimounce- 
ment, so that when she took the list to Charlotte Chapin, the 
mother of the groom and the bride-to-be were in almost per- 
fect accord. Names marked with an “R” for reception re- 
mained marked with an “R”; a few, but a very few, marked 
with a “C” for church-only, were re-marked with an “R” be- 
cause Charlotte felt that this husband or that husband was 
slightly more important in the business affairs of the town than 
Edith could be expected to know. “It wUl mean a lot to Joe 
later on, Edith dear. I’d have done just what you did, but if you 
let down the bars just a little bit, just in one or two instances, 
1 know it will be appreciated. And they’re worthwhile people, 
and in one more generation there wouldn’t be the slightest 
questiori about their being invited. So don’t you thinV we ought 
to be nice to them now?” 

It 3 remarkable, hlother Chapin, how you’ve kept up your 
interest.” 

“Well— you will, too, dear. Our dear old Gibbsville we’re 
very fond of our dear old Gibbsville.” ’ 

Charlotte was genuinely pleased with the match. (“I wonder 
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"No, my dear. I want to start our life together.” 

"Yes.” 

“Shaii I call you?” 

“Yes.” 

“When I turn out the light, will you come in?” 

“My dearest," he said. 

“But you — I almost forgot. Dearest, what will you do?” 

“Let’s go upstairs together and see.” 

They climbed the stairs and went to the room which they 
knew to be Mr. and Mrs. Laubach’s. The bed was turned 
down. 

“You can change in the next room,” said Edith. 

“And then when I see the light go out, TU come in?” 

“Yes. I’ll try not to be long.” 

She took fifteen minutes while he got into his pajamas and 
heavy dressing gown. When he saw the light go out he tapped 
on the door and she said, “Come in.” He walked directly in 
the dark to the bed and removed his dressing gown and laid 
it on a chair. She was under the covers and they kissed and 
embraced. He put his knee between her legs and she made a 
sound like a moan. 

“Do you want me to stop?” he said. 

"Nol" she said. 

He felt her breasts and she pulled up her nightgown. 

“Do it to me, do it to me," she said. “Hurry.” She made it 
difficult for him to find her; she was already in the rhythm of 
the act and could not stop. “For God’s sake,” she said, “For 
God’s sake.” 

“I’m trying, dearest.” 

"Do it then,” she said angrily. 

The moment he entered her she had her climax, with a loud 
cry. His own climax followed and immediately she wanted him 
again, but when she realised it was impossible she lay calmer, 
while he stroked the hair of her head and kissed her cheek. 

“I've been waiting all my life,” she said. 

“Doesn't something happen to you?" 

“Not what you think.” 

“I thought it did.” 

* Not always. Am I the first for you?” 

“Yes.” 

I hoped so. I knew it. And you’ll never be anyone else’s, 
Will you?” ^ 

“No.” 

You won’t have to be. Unless you think I’m too much this 



way. Do you think I am? Would you like me better if I were 
cold? Did you think I was cold because I’m shy?” 

“1 wouldn’t want you to be cold, heavens,” he said, 

“Oh, dear . . she said. 

“What?” ■ . 

“It has happened. What you thought/ Oh, dear. When it 
didn’t hurt, I thought — but it has happened. Now you have 
to marry me.” 

He laughed. 

“Am I altogether different than you thought I’d be?” 

“I don’t know what I thought. Except that I love you.” 

“I love you too, Joe,” she said. 

“We must love each other for the rest of our lives,” he said. 
He put his head between her breasts and before she fully 
realized it he was asleep. 

"Are you asleep, Joe?” 

He did not answer, his breathing was an answer, 

“I own you,” she said. “At last.” But he was asleep, and 
even in her glowing she wondered and doubted. He had let 
himself get completely possessed by her, and as different from 
the man she had always known as he could be, and expressing 
himself into her and with her as he surely had with no one 
else in the world. But what she owned now was not enough. 
It was incomplete and he was asleep and distant from her, and 
the fire they had lit had gone out. And then she began to 
understand that he was going to take a lot of owning and that 
she had been wrong in thinking that owning him was going 
to be so quick and simple a matter as she had hoped and be- 
lieved. She nright own him as completely as anyone else had 
owned him, and more and more as the years would pass, but 
she was beginning to see that what she had wanted was a bigger 
possessing than she knew could exist. She had been naive in 
her simple want: the ceremony of matrimony, the consum- 
mation of it with their bodies. Now, with his head on her 
breast, she saw that the desire to own him was not to be so 
easily satisfied, or possibly ever satisfied. It was not Love; Love 
might easily have very little to do with it; but it was as strong 
a desire as Love or Hate and it was going to be her life, the 
owning of this man. He was going to have to be more than a 
part of her, more than a child she was carrying or had given 
birth to, more than a dear friend or an essential of fife. It 
was going to be as though she had covered him with a sac and 
^ though he depended on her for breath and nourishment. And 
It was going to take forever and it never, never could be 
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squander time with more than one man when the owning of 
one man was going to be such a fascinating passion! What did 
it matter if the owning were inevitably unachievable? She had 
a life with a plan. 

There came a time when at last the Chapin-Stokes wedding , 
was a part of the social history of Gibbsville. The town dearly 
loved to talk about its weddings and its funerals, its Assem- 
blies, and its rare crimes involving members of the elect. As- 
.-‘'Ues occurred twice a year and they provided conversa- 
topics throughout the succeeding months; funerals 
ed when necessary, which was oftener than Assemblies; 

. involving the citizens of prominence occurred so 
uently that they were unfamiliar conversational exercises 
• i uninvolved. There was a pattern to discussion of a 
n-Stokes wedding; the invitation lists were dwelt upon; 
induct of the guests; the women’s clothes and the men’s 
there was some freakish departure from conventional 
,, the wedding presents; the luck of the weather. The dc- 
a wedding continued to be good conversational ma- 
until it became known that the happy bride was expect- 
hd at precisely that point the wedding took its place in the 
I history. It could always be revived, and would be re- 
. i so long as any guest survived to talk about it; but as a 
ersational topic of the first rank it ceased to entertain 
1 once the bride’s delicate condition was whispered to her 
ins. 

its way, a first pregnancy was a social event; it provided 
J conversation. There would be speculation as to the sex 
le unborn child; there would be impromptu statistical re- 
ches based on the record of the bride’s family for pro- 
. Dg sons, the groom’s family record for producing 
jhters. It was a by no means generally accepted theory 
the se.x of the child had been determined early in the 
jnancy. As the happy swelling became publicly noticeable 
c were guesses as to how high the unborn infant lay, a 
1 point to those experienced mothers and observant virgins 
) held that the sex of the child could be predicted by its 
ition in the belly of the mother. 

Vhen more than two good friends were present there never 
Jd be a discussion of the act which caused the pregnancy, 

. it was the only stage which was not considered fit for 
IBersation, so long as the conversation was conducted in 
: ' ’hemistic terms. Edith’s hip measurements came 

discussion and the previous regularity and 
Tienstrua] periods, and the size of her 






who was not a member of the Chapin family or its servants. 
The servants were among those who never let Edith forget 
that she was with child, Chapin child. In point of fact Edith 
was physically stronger than any of the female servants, but 
they had been sternly commanded not to allow. Edith to lift 
anything or to ascend the stairs without being followed, a safe- 
guard against a backward fall. Under this regimen Edith took 
on weight to such a degree that her figure could fairly be 
described as voluptuous. Watching her come in from the bath- 
room one evening Joe smiled and said: “Sweetheart, you are 
a lot of woman.” 

“I don’t know that that’s a very pleasing remark,” she said. 

“I meant it to be,” said Joe. 

“It doesn’t make any difference how you meant it. I don’t 
want to be fat. I hate being fat.” 

“I didn’t say you were fat, dearest.” 

“You didn’t have to say it. I know I am. What else have I 
got to do but notice how fat I’m getting?” 

“Dearest, I only meant that — ^your figure is very desirable." 

She got into her bed and he went over to tuck her in. 

“Lie down,” she said. 

“Do you think I ought to? I don’t think I’d better,” he said. 
For a while they limited themselves to gentle caresses, stroking 
of the hands, kissing of the cheek, but it could not last that 
way. He got out of the bed but she held his wrist tightly. 

“You can’t stop now,” she said. 

“But we mustn’t,” he said, 

“You fool, you can’t leave me this way.” 

She had never been so unrestrained, or so noisy in her de- 
mands. When they finished she lay there with her eyes closed 
and a grin of pleasure on her mouth. 

“Edith, darling, I’m ashamed of myself,” he said. 

She said nothing, appearing not to have heard him. 

“I promise never to do that again,” he said. 

She opened her eyes and smiled. “Stay here,” she said, 

“I can’t. You know what’s liable to happen.” 

“What?” 

“It may affect the baby. I might hurt you. Maybe I have.” 
Nothing’s going to happen. I’m all right, and so is the 
baby.” 

‘TU have to talk to the doctor about it." 

You 11 do no such thing. Other women make love while 
they’re pregnant.” 

^^Because their husbands are inconsiderate.”' 

Oh, what if they are? Do you think the miners and people 
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“Well, if you were one of my patients, a woman , who lives 
out near the steel mill, I could tell you almost to the minute, 
and how long it would take. She’s had nine and another on the 
way. She doesn’t really need me. But with a first baby I don’t 
like to make very positive predictions. You know. I want to 
be your doctor with all your babies, so I don’t like to inake a 
guess and be wrong on the &st one.’’ 

“All my babies?” 

“Yes. You may not think so now, Edith, but you and I are 
going to see a lot of each other, professionally. You’re going 
to want them. Oh, they can be all sorts of trouble, I know. 
Julian’s too high-spirited, for instance, but he’s not a bad boy 
and if we had our way we’d provide him with brothers and 
sisters, but we can’t always have what we want in this life. 
Now I’ll leave you in the capable hands of Miss Mcllhenny 
and I probably will drop in first thing in the morning.” 

He was more nearly correct than he knew. He was sound 
asleep when he received the telephone call, and he was dressed, 
if unshaven, by the time Harry arrived at his' house with the 
Chapin Pierce-Arrow. 

“Doctoring must be hard work, sir. Three o’clock in the 
morning and I wager it happens often.” 

“It happens very often, Harry.” 

“Marian put the coffee on for you.” 

“Good.” 

There was no one asleep at 10 North Frederick, and for the 
first time in thirty years someone other than Charlotte Chapin 
was in command. She had no more true confidence in William 
English than she had in any other doctor or any other man, 
but doctors are accustomed to giving orders and are in the 
habit of being obeyed, two related facts which produce in them 
an air of authority even when they are not authoritarian men. 
The manner, even when it as only acquired, inspires respect 
and confidence, and with William English it was not only ac- 
quired but inborn. ^ 

“Now if you don’t mind. I’d like everybody to stay down- 
stairs except Miss Mcllhenny and Marian,” said he, on the 
second-floor landing. 

“Marian?” said Charlotte. 

“Yes, Marian. We’re not going to have time for Edith’s 
mother to see her first, but that’s just as well. Now, if you 
don’t mind, wUl everybody clear out? Downstairs, please?” 

He had some coffee and a cigar in Ben Chapin’s bedroom 
and from time to time he would look in on Edith. Then Marian 

came in and said, “Nurse Mcllhenny ” 
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“Well, sooner than I expected. Thank you, Marian. I’d like 
you to remain in the hall where we can call you if we need 
you.” He had another look at Edith, who was beginning to 
show perspiration on the forehead. Now for the first of many 
times Nurse Mcllhenny said, “Bear down,” and the birth had 
begun. After two hours they put the aluminum mask on her 
face and dropped chloroform on the gauze. With the out- 
rageous final pain she fainted into deep sleep. 

‘Tell Marian to tell them they have a daughter,” said Dr. 
English. “Granddaughter, I should say.” 

Marian tiptoed down the stairs to the sitting room. The 
father and the grandfather were fully dressed; the grand- 
mother was clad in flannel nightgown and a quilted dressing 
gown, bed socks and mules. Marian looked quickly at each 
person, and then from old habit she reported to Charlotte: 
“A baljy girl, ma’am. A beautiful baby girl.” 

“Have you seen her?” said Charlotte. 

“No, ma’am.” 

“How is my wife?” said Joe Chapin. 

“Sleeping peacefully, Mr. Joe, sleeping peacefully.” 

“Really asleep, not — something else,” said Joe. 

“Really asleep, sir.” 

“What does the baby weigh?” said Ben Chapin. 

“I wasn’t told, sir,” said Marian. 

“Exactly what were you told, Marian? Without any of 
your embellishments, please,” said Charlotte. 

“I was told to tell you that Mrs. Joseph Chapin had a fine 
baby girl — " 

“Who said that? Who said fine?” said Charlotte. 

“Miss Mcllhenny, Nurse Mcllhenny,” said Marian. 

“You have not spoken to Dr. English,” said Charlotte. 

“No, ma’am, but he was in the room when Nurse Mcll- 
henny came out in the hall.” 

“And you were told to tell us—?” said Charlotte. 

‘That it was a beautiful, I mean fine baby girl, and Mrs. 
Chapin was sleeping peacefully, sir. Sleeping peacefully, Mr. 
Joe.” ' 

*P^3nk you, Marian,” said Joe. 

Thats all,” said Charlotte. “Marian, you march upstairs 
and fed out when we can see the baby— and Mrs. Chapin.” 
Billy En^ish wiU let us know, I’m sure,” said Ben. 

And again it may slip his mind,” said Charlotte. “Do as 
I say, Manan.” 

Very good, ma’am,” said Marian, marching. 
Congratulations, son,” said Ben, shaking Joe’s hand. “Now 
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you belong to the great brotherhood of fathers. Welcome." 

“My boy,” said Charlotte, kissing Joe, who bent down for 
the salute. “I’m sure everything’s all right and you have 
nothing to worry about, although I should think William 
English might at least have told us himself.” 

“Shall we all have a glass of champagne?” said Ben. - 

“No, we shall not,” said Charlotte. “Five o’clock in the 
morning is no time to drink champagne.” 

“It’s not time to have a baby, either,” said Ben. “But you 
didn’t have anvthing to say about that, and you’re not going 
to have anvthing to say about the champagne." 

“Let’s not. Father,” said Joe. “Let’s wait." ' 

“1 have no misgivings about the baby or about Edith. If 
there’d been any complications Billy En^ish would have sent 
for you, not us, you. He didn’t send for you, he sent Marian 
to tell all of us. I’m going to have a glass of champagne and ■ 
toast my granddaughter, and I’m going to smash the glass, 
in the fireplace. God damn it, I won’t be around for her 
wedding, but I’m here now.” He went out to' the butler’s 
pantry where there was a case of champagne in a bin. 

“Oh, hello, Harry," said Ben, surprised. Harry was sitting 
at the kitchen table. “It’s a baby girl. Is that tea, or whiskey 
you have in that cup?” 

“I have to own up, it’s whiskey, sir." 

“Well, chop some ice. We’re going to have a bottle of 
champagne, Mrs. Chapin and Mr. Joe and 1. Three of Mrs. 
Chapin’s best glasses and a bowl of ice. Bring them to the 
^ sitting room and I’ll open the bottle.” 

^ “May I offer congratulations, sir?” 

“Thanks, Harry, you may, you mav indeed.” 

“It’s too earlv to tell who she looks like?” said Harry., 

“I haven’t laid eves on her. I’m taking her on faith and I 
love her sight unseen.” 

, “Yes, sir,” said Harry. He raised his cup. ‘To the new 
, Miss Chapin. The only Miss Chapin, I guess, sir?” 

“You are correct” said Ben. 

Ben returned to the sitting room where Joe was sitting on 
the sofa beside his mother. “Well, any more news?” said Ben. 

“Not yet” said Joe. 

- Can’t I persuade you two that this is a cause for celebra-' 
tion, not for long faces?” said Ben. 

. "It’s easy for you to forget,” said Charlotte. 

“How dare you!” said Ben. • 

“Father, please,”, said Joe. 
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she knew that the suddenness of the overpowering sleep, the 
quick fall, were signs of a stroke. She jerked the bellpull and 
Harry responded. He went to Ben without speaking to Char- 
lotte. 

“A stroke?” said Harry. 

“You’d better get Dr. English.” 

Dr. English came down to the sitting room in his shirt- 
sleeves. He examined Ben, and with Harrv’s help stretched 
him out on the sofa. He turned to Charlotte. “He’s -had a 
stroke. He mustn’t be moved. And I’d like an ice pack.” 

“Some ice in the bowl, sir,” said Harry. 

“How convenient,” said Dr. English. “Did he“ just keel 
over?” 

“Yes,” said Charlotte. “We were talking, and Harry had 
brought in the champagne. And Ben was opening the bottle 
and suddenly he fell, right about where 1 was sitting. What 
can we do?” 

“For the time being, let him sleep. I’ll give him some medi- 
cine. Harry, go upstairs and bring me my satchel, the small 
black one with the compartments for pill bottles- Bring it 
right down and don’t stop to answer any questions. Mrs. 
Chapin, I think it would be better if you went to your room.” 
Harry left. - 

“1 don’t think so," said Charlotte. 

“Well, I do.” 

“I’m perfectly all right,” said Charlotte. 

“Yes, I know you are,” said English. “That isn’t what I 
was thinking about. And if you. don’t like being alone, take 
Marian with you, but not your son.” 

“What are you implying?” 

“No\y, Mrs. Chapm, please?” said English. “As soon as 
the registry’s open I’m going to get a trained nurse. You 
understand that there’ll be two trained nurses staying in the . 
house?” 

“Yes, I understand,” said Charlotte. 

“Then we both understand.” said English. “A mutual under- 
standing, and no more need be said.” 

She half smiled at him. “I think you’re insolent, Billy 
English.” 

Perhaps. Perhaps BiUy English is, but this is Doctor Eng- 
end I think you're being impertinent.” 

You will excuse me?” said Charlotte, and withdrew. 

TTie presence in 10 North Frederick of two helpless persons 
and two persons who were professionally helpful brought about 
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major rearrancements in the housekeeping and in the 
hold. “I always seem to be passing someone on tn^. j'- > 

said Joe to his wife. . • i,. '-n-ne 

“Well, we have life and death happenmg nght hei. .annu.. 

f’c a hnsnital.” 


It’s like a small hospital.’ 

“Doesn’t seem so small, either,” said Joe 


“I wem ar se 


Billy English.” 

“What did Billy have to say?” 

“I went to have a talk with him about Father.” 

“Yes, I gathered that,” said Edith. _ , . 

“Billy doesn’t think that was the first strain Father nao. 
I don’t suppose Father ever said anything to ycc2” 

“Heavens, no.” 

“Well, it was a possibility. You and Fa±er were geitng 
closer,” said Joe. 

“Mostly because I was having Ann. He was being solictcns, 
that’s all.” 

"He never said anything to me.” 

“And I shouldn’t think he’d have said anything to year 
mother,” said Edith. 

“No. I haven’t asked her, but I shouldn’t think so,” said Joe. 

“If he had had a stroke before wouldn’t somebody have 
known?” 

“Not necessarily. It might have been a slight one s-ad he 
didn’t even know it himself. At least not recomkev: it as a 
stroke.” 

“Are you worried about him?" 

“Am I worried about him? Perhaos not as mtiifcas.'iik.V'w.v 
be.” 


“Should you be?” 
“Yes, I think so.” 


“Why?” said Edith. “Somethrr3i!]vFr.3!t;,Ta/>lf ovi‘'' 
What he didn’t fell me. as muaa a> wcat ne-tf/c ' 

“What do you think he mm ; ;ej vou"" 

“WeU-he seemed r be mmoiTo,. tha: Pater's -or. 
two strokes snd 

whenit«nJm'!:S-.T‘::i;^t^f 

the same -iszai. :or 

be used againsr. '''' 

”It*S 'V r "-J"— V-; ^ S 

“Tf ’n 'v'r -C ‘ a? nVd 3 .te:? flUi, " 



convincing yourself that they love each other and looking 
for proof, but the only time you get any kmd of proof its 
proof that they don’t love each other, not that they^do. 

“But you haven’t explained why I’d be happier.” 

“If you thought there was a gold mine in the back yard and 
dug for it and dug for it, but then some expert told you there 
was no gold within a thousand miles, wouldn’t you be happier 
not wasting your time?” 

‘The expert might be wrong.” 

“Meaning I might be wrong?” said Edith. 

“Yes. You might be.” 

“When you were a little boy, you believed in Santa Claus.” 

‘Till I was five years old, I think.” 

“But not now,” said Edith. 


“No,” 

“Because believing in Santa Claus is a childish notion.” 

“It may be a childish notion, yes. But it’s a good one.” 

“For children.” 

“Yes.” 

“Did the stork bring Ann?” 

“Oh, now, Edith,” said Joe. 

“Did the stork bring Ann?” 

“ ‘Answer yes or no’? No.” 

“You and I made love and your seed stayed inside me and 
grew and finally very painfully I gave birth to a child. Not the 
stork flying over Gibbsville and bringing a baby to 10 North 
Frederick Street” 

“Yes.” 


“When you were bom, did the stork brine you?” 
“No.” 


“Your mother and father made love, and so forth.” 
“Yes.” 

“Your mother eats three meals a dav ” 

‘‘Yes.” 

“Your father eats three meals a day ” 

“Yes.” 


‘^oes your mother go to the bathroom?” 
Yes, and so does my father.” 

“Do they drink water?” 

‘Wes.” 

“Do they breathe air?” 

“Yes.” 


“Does your mother Uke anybody?” 
Ot course.” ' 

Does she dislike anybody?” 
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“You 


“Time for her drink, yes.” said Edith. __ 

“Time for you to stay in your chair, Father, said Joe. 

know that.” 

“Oh— bother my chair,” said Ben. “Come m, I want to talk 

“I’U be right down after I’ve seen Ann,” said Joe. He fol- 
lowed Edith up the stairs and was allosved to hold the hungry 

baby while her mother prepared to nurse her. 

“I hope you don’t mind if I have notions about her,’ said 
Joe, 

“What kind of notions?” said Edith. 

“Childish ones, I guess. I want her to be the happiest girl 
that ever lived.” 

“So do I,” said Edith. She held up her hands for the baby. 

“1 didn’t finish,” said Joe, placing the baby in her mother’s 
hands. “I want her to be happy without thin k ing her mother 
and father hate each other.” 

“I do, too. Now would you mind leaving while I feed her?” 
“I like to see you feeding her.” 

“I know you do, but it makes me feel ill at ease, so go have 
your talk with your father.” 

Ben was lighting a cigar as Joe opened the door of his bed- 
room. “Father,” said Joe. 

“1 believe it does me more harm to sit here and wish I ccidd 
have a cigar than smoking it does. Besides, what diSererce 
does it make? Have one?” 

“No, thanks,” said Joe. 

“Where I’m going, there'll be too much smoke :o ezjry a 
cigar.” 

“Oh, now. Father.” 

“Too early in the day for you to have a drk±. I — 

There’s a bottle of whiskey on that closet skek. ?r:r rs e 
half a glass, will you please? And fill it cp 
and half. Always reminds me of an cli -- zr" - 
follow’d been out carousing late at man aas ::e — - a -- 
favorite tavern, but it was dosed. So ke riassr o: ne - r 
and banged on the door till the iimkeerer sres: re reir rr 

die window. I can just see him, wrk ere — 

putting his head out the upstairs rr-.. nr ' "rii: 

do you want at this hour?’ And tre rr_ 
want me half and half.’ 'Yc-dZ re: 
innkeeper said, and poured ±e nrmr 
down on his head. 'Haif ^ rid errr 
said the innkeeper.” 


“Here you are,” said Joe. 

“I first heard that story whea I was a junior m college. I 
suppose they still tell it.” 

“Yes, they do.” 

“Old stories die hard," said Ben. “Well, there are several 
things I want to talk about. First, I want you to find out how 
much it will cost to buy a full partnership in Arthur Mc- 
Henry’s firm. I want you to find out right away, tomorrow, if 
possible. When you do. I’ll write you a check.” 

“I know the amount. It’s fifteen thousand dollars.” 

“Is that all?” 

‘That’s all, but I don’t want you to buy it for me. Father. 
I want to buy it myself and pay for it year by year.” 

“I know you do, and that pleases me, and I would have let 
you do that if I hadn’t had this stroke. But now I’d like to see 
you a full partner before I die. It isn’t much money, son. If 
you were going to open a grocery store on a good corner you’d 
have to spend that much before you were through. And you’re 
not opening a grocery store. You’re becoming a partner in 
one of the best law firms in the eastern part of the state. With 
their name and our name, there won’t be any better.” 

“Why do you want me to become a partner in another firm 
instead of continuing your firm?” 

‘That’s a delicate question. I’ll tell you why. I have friends, , 
but I also have enemies. The McHenrys have friends and 
enemies too. My enemies, that you may inherit, they may take 
their business to the firm with the understanding that Arthur 
handle the business. And the same is true the other way 
around. And two unrelated young fellows are stronger than 
any one fellow, especially carrying on a family business. 
There’s still another reason. A little healthy competition be- 
tween you and Arthur will be good for both of you. Keep you 
on the alert, friendly rivalry, better all around. New blood 
for the McHenrys, new blood for the Chapins. Now I’ll tell 
you something else.” 

“Yes,” said Joe. 

‘In about five years you’re going to be so successful, you 
and Arthur, that either one or both of you are going to be 
offered partnerships elsewhere. Philadelphia, and New York. 
Stay where you are. You will make more money here, you’ll 
have the outstanding firm, and the New York and the Phila- 
delphia people, they’ll have to come to you. You^ won’t be 
working for them as a junior partner, or any kind of partner. 
You Will be able to fix the terms and conditions you want. 
You wiU be the one firm in this part of the world that the big 
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seU, tear it down. I don’t want anyone but our family to live 
herk I hate to see that happen to a house. Our family built 
this house, and I wouldn’t want another family to — to live 
in these rooms, go through our front door. I was bom here, 
you were bom here, and now my first grandchild. I hope you 
have grandchildren bom in this house. I love this house.” 

“I’ll never sell it, or at least I hope I never have to,” said 
Joe. 

“If I had my way I’d be cremated, so that what’s left of 
me could stay oii in this house, but I guess that’s impossible 
in Gibbsville. I never heard of anybody being cremated in 
Gibbsville. And yet it’s so much more sensible.” , 

“But cold-blooded, I think. I’m not in favor of cremation.” 

“I don’t know, it seems much more sensible to me,” said 
Ben. “Joe, this is a very unpleasant ordeal I’m putting you 
through, talking so morbidly, but I have a reason. I’ll tell you 
a secret. I don’t think this was the first stroke I had. I think 
it’s the second. I think I had one about two years ago. Not 
as bad as this one, but enough like this to make me feel pretty 
sure it was a stroke. Of course it may not have been a real 
stroke, but I was in Philadelphia, forget what the business 
was. And came back to the hotel late in the afternoon, got 
to my room, and fainted. Lay there till the chambermaid came 
to turn down my bed and she had the doctor. The hotel doctor. 
He asked me if I had a doctor in Philadelphia and he wanted 
to have him in, but I didn’t want to make any fuss, so I came 
home the next day. I never told your mother or anybody else, 
but I tell you now. It may have been a slight stroke.” 

“You mean it was a slight stroke.” 

“Well, it may have been. The hotel doctor didn’t use that 
word. He may have been confused because I’d had quite a bit to 
drink. Wasn’t intoxicated, but quite a few drinks. Well, what 
difference does it make now? I’ve had the real genuine article, 
(Uagnosed and so on. Oh, this is a hell of a life, Joe, and some- 
times I sit here and wonder what makes us want to hang on to 
it. But then I think of litde Ann, and I have my answer. 1 
want to give you one last piece of advice about her.” 

“Please do. Father.” 

“Spoil her.” ^ 

“You mean, don’t spoil her.” 

No, I mean spoil her. Give her everything she ever asks 
for, eyer 3 dhing you can. Edith won’t let you, of course, but 
you give her as much as you can. First andToremost — love. 
When she wante a pony give her a pony. Dolls, dresses, toys. It 
never hurt a little girl to have her father spoil her. It never 
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spoiled her, in fact. I once knew a girl, her father did the 
opposite of spoil her. And when she grew up she hated men, 
because her father didn’t as-they-say spoil her.” 

“I don’t know that I can promise you that. Father.” 

“I didn’t ask for your promise. I merely gave you a piece 
of advice. I’ll give you another piece of advice that you don’t 
have to pay any attention to.” 

“All right.” 

“When you have a son, and you’ll have a son — don’t try 
to get too close to him. It isn’t in the nature of things for a 
father and a son to be very close.” 

“I think you and I are.” 

“Oh, no, Joe. No. But we’re close enough. I can wish we’d 
been closer, but I see now that we were just right. Not too 
close, and not too far away. You’re a good boy. Honorable. 
Stayed out of trouble. And reflected credit on your mother 
and me, and now you're a father. Independent of your parents, 
and that’s a good thing. I have one regret, one big regret.” 

“What’s that, Father?” 

“Well, it seems a pity that we had to wait all this time re 
have such a frank talk. But I suppose that’s not very consistez; 
One minute I tell you a father and son can’t ever get e.e-sc, 
the next minute ...” 

“I’ve always felt very close to you. Father,” said Joe 

His father touched Joe’s band. “D’you know, Joe. I re_r- e 
you have.” 




daughter. Harry was never heard to say, to declare, that he 
loved the child. It was so far from necessary that the declara- 
tion would have been too moderate. 

There was hardly anything that could be said against a' child 
that was not yet a year old. But Harry was present when Char- 
lotte made the mistake of blaming the child for her own weari- 
ness. It was shortly after Ben’s funeral. Charlotte’s visitor was 
Bess McHenry, who in all her niceness and stupidity bad been 
telling Charlotte how well she had stood up through her 
ordeal. 

“I mustn’t let you believe that, Bess,” said Charlotte. “You 
mustn’t go on believing that. These past months, if I could 
have gotten away from an invalid husband and a screaming 
baby, I’d have gone.” 

“Oh, no, Charlotte. Not you,” said Bess. 

- Charlotte ignored her; now she was talking to herself; “I 
don’t need much sleep, but I must have what I do need, and I 
don’t know when I’ll ever get it. I just don’t know. Do girl 
babies cry more than boys? It seems that way to me. Oh, here’s 
Harry to drive you home, Bess. You can’t walk in this rain. 
How I envy you being able to go for a quiet stroll. I envy 
you.” 

Harry was one of the McHemrys’ friends’ servants who were 
always remembered with a $2.50 gold piece at Christmas, and 
he liked Bess McHenry, but on the drive to her house he made 
sure she was set straight on Ann Chapin. “I overheard you 
talking about the baby,” he said, pretending not to have heard 
everything. “Ah, that’s the bright spot at that house, that baby. 
The best in the land, an angel from heaven. A real comfort in 
every way,” 

“I imagine she must be,” said Bess McHenry, 

“A real princess, you might say,” said Harry. “If aU babies 
were as good as her . . . Well, here we are, ma’am.” 

He returned to the house satisfied that he had corrected any 
wrong impression left by Charlotte, and rather pleased that 
he might even have created a new impression of Charlotte 
herself. At least, he felt, he had planted a doubt in Mrs. 
McHenry’s inind. But Charlotte was not going to be let off so 
lightly. She had made her mbtake and Harry never gave any- 
one a second chance. He became aggressively protective of the 
child against her grandmother. 

After Ben’s death the nursing staff was cut down to one 
member. Miss Mcllhenny. She was a trained nurse, not a baby 
nurse, and she was being paid one hundred dollars a month 
and room and board, but Joe decided it was worth the expense 
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came out of Charlotte’s bedroom with the news that Char- 
lotte was dead. It could have been said of her, in the words of 
one poet, that she died of nothing but a rage to live; her pass- 
ing was otherwise described in the Gibbsville press: she passed 
away peacefully in her sleep. 

By the very nature of things the lives .of young married 
couples are likely to become complicated and simplified by the 
death of a couple’s four parents, as well as by the birth of 
their own children. In less than two years Joe Chapin’s parents, 
and Edith’s father died, leaving Edith’s mother as the sole 
grandparent of Ann Chapin. The death of Edith’s father had 
remarkably little effect on Edith’s life. It made her no richer; 
Carter Stokes, Sr., left all his money to his wife.. Emotionally, 
it caused no void. As to responsibility, Edith turned that over 
to her brother Carter, who was the kind of young man who 
almost seems to have been born to take care of a widowed 
mother. Mrs. Stokes was an old bore, a bore before she was 
old and a worse bore as she aged. It is possible to take a 
second, more penetrating look at people who have the reputa- 
tion for villainy and evil, and sometimes the second look 
makes for a reappraisal of the naughty ones. But the public 
judgment on bores is seldom to be appealed. In the first decade 
of the Twentieth Century the word “bore” was still a Society 
word, borrowed from the English and not in general conversa- 
tional use in the United States of America. For that reason 
Mrs. Stokes was not often called a bore, but her qualifications 
to the dubious distinction were known to her friends and ac- 
quaintances. She was never quite well, she was never quite 
ill. She was without distinction in appearance, without pretti- 
ness even in young womanhood, ivith a bosom that was almost 
flat but not firmly flat, with ankles that were not noticeably 
heavy or trim, and no one ever remembered or argued over 
the color of her eyes. She was conventionally addicted to 
cleanliness but at the Assemblies she exuded the odor of per- 
spiration without having to waltz. This woman had had some 
participation in the act of copulation and had given birth to 
two children; had cooked edible meals, knitted shawls, gone 
to church, discharged servants, attended the opera, read the 
newspapers, cashed checks, purchased hats, skinned her knee- 
cap, stayed- at the Bellevue-Stratford, written letters, trimmed 
her toenails and lit a fire. And yet she was a bore. No ex- 
perience and no total of experiences had excited her or made 
er the feast bit e.xciting. She was a denial of the meaning to 
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men of the word “woman.” The tone of her voice was ladylike 
and her enunciation was correct, but in all her- life she never 
had said anything memorable or memorably. When Edith got 
away from her, she stayed away from her, and Mrs. Stokes 

even caused a strain on Joe’s unfailing,poIiteness. 

What her father’s death did do was to fix Edith firmly on 
North Frederick Street. With Ben Chapin dead and Charlotte 
Chapin dead, and her own mother waiting out her time in the 
South Main Street house and looked after by Carter, Edith be- 
came the lady of the house at 10 North Frederick. Now she 
no longer had any sense of impermanency; there was no old 
woman upstairs who could give and rescind the orders; when 
Edith gave her address as 10 North Frederick Street, in the, 
shops of Philadelphia and New York, she gave it with convic- 
tion, assurance, where in earlier months she often was afraid 
that the salesgirl doubted her right to say that that was where 
she lived. To Edith the house was a symbol of her improved 
station in life, and for that reason she was more than content 
to leave it as it had been. It pleased Joe that she did so, but 
that was no more than a happy accident. It never occurred 
to her to repaint, to redecorate, to refurnish. The house and 
its contents intact were the symbol, and any big change would 
have altered its symbolic value. Another woman might have 
waited impatiently for the moment when she could begin to 
replace the lighting fixtures and the stair runners and the 
purely decorative objects. Not so Edith. The only changes she 
made were in the den, and they were changes to gladden Joe’s 
heart: his school and college pictures, his diplomas, his fra- 
ternity and club shields, his other youthful souvenirs were 
brou^t down from the bedroom and given space in ihe Inile 
room. The transfer was, of course, a suhile announceineni oi 
the new fact that it was Edith's husband who wa- novi tie.i.i 
of the house, but hardly anyone ihoueht ot u tb.ai wa\. n'd 
even if anyone had. was it not the truth ’ 



tertained by the Chapins, but if the Chapins were visiting in 
Pekin, would the reverse be true? Closer to home, to take up 
residence in Philadelphia or New York was not a prospect 
that attracted Edith. It would require much, much greater 
wealth than Joe possessed to get established in the big Ameri- 
can cities. Joe could, of course, continue his legal career,. but 
that was not to live as a retired gentleman. He could work. 
anywhere. 

Thus Edith came around to the basic question of retirement 
itself. She knew precious little about the law, and not much 
more than that about Joe’s ability as a lawyer. But she did 
know that he was a member of a firm that was bound to be 
successful if only because of the business that would come iU 
way through connections. From her brother Carter, who was 
no fool, she learned that a great deal of the work performed 
by a firm like McHenry & Chapin was simply a matter of 
looking it up in a book. Arthur McHenry and Joe Chapin 
were not likely to save a man from, the hangman’s ■'noose 
through a dramatic courtroom strategy; that kind of perform- 
ance was in the Montgomery tradition, which was being main- 
tained by Jerry Montgomery. The very fact that the brilliance, 
the fireworks were not a i^cHenry & Chapin specialty was an 
invitation to the less spectacular but continuingly profitable 
kind of law business. Until her conversation with her brother, 
Edith had had the conventional idea of a corporation, the 
cartoonists’ fat man in the silk hat and with the dollar sign in 
his ascot necktie. Carter pointed out to her that the small meat- 
packing firrn of Schneider & Zimmermann, the local planing 
mills, the brass foundry, and most of the Main Street stores, 
were, technically, corporations, requiring legal services that 
were completely unrelated to murder and rape. "McHenry & 
Chapin not only attracted that kind of business: they were in 
a position to accept or reject clients. For the first time Edith 
understood that law was not all lawsuits, that the McHenry & 
Chapin kind of firm preferred to stay out of courtrooms. More- 
over, by keeping out of courtrooms, McHenry & Chapin ac- 
quired a kind of prestige that they carried into a courtroom 
when circumstances forced them into one. They almost never 
took a criminal case; if for one reason or another they became 
counsel for the defense, they automatically conferred on the 
client a sanitary seal that put the plaintiff at an immediate dis- 
advantage. 

The law firm, then, gave Joe something to do, ' and be 
seemed to like it. If he had had an interest in book collecting, 
or polo, or even if he had been the kind of young man who 
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could go to his club every day and while away the time in 
card playing and modulated drinking, Joe would have had 
Edith’s encouragement. Her own father had been a quiet 
souse, which did not interfere with- his functioning as owner 
of timber lands and a vestryman in Trinity. But her father 
was not a handsome man, and Joe was handsome; her father 
was not a rich man, and Joe was rich. And her father was not 
her husband. She did not own her father. She had never been 
able to direct her father by order or by guidance, subtle or 
overt. She did not consider herself lucky to have Stokes as a 
father; she never had had ambitions for him; he never had 
been an instrument of her pleasure. And ?he was quite sure, 
without being bitter, that her father had not loved her; as sure 
as that she never had loved him. 

Edith did love Joe, as an adjunct, as a part of herself and 
a mechanism in her life. That Joe loved her she never for 
two seconds doubted. In her alone, she was sure, reposed the 
power to awaken and continually reawaken whatever of lust 
there was in Joe. Sometimes it was as though she had been 
present with Joe every minute of his life from birth, and when 
the time came — on the night of their wedding — he was at 
last ready, and she was, as always, there to share this new 
experience. Before their marriage she had so finally convinced 
herself of Joe’s virginity, and on their wedding night she 
had been so much more convinced by his awkwardness — that 
she suffered no curiosity about his relations with other girls. 
Accordingly, she never inquired; consequently, the lie he 
might have told her did not come up for a test. 

Her appraisal of his love for her, in those early years of 
their marriage, was no more complicated than such a simple 
emotion and such simple circumstances demanded. There was, 
for instance (she believed), the fact that he told her he loved 
her. Then if that had not been enough, the fact that he de- 
pended on her completely for sexual pleasure. They were liv- 
ing in a time when it was popularly remarked that “he never 
looked at another woman.” Joe did look at other women, hand- 
somer women — but never strayed from her. There was a point 
in politeness beyond which Joe did not go. and that was mild 
flirtatiousness. If, indeed, he ever reached that point. He %vas 
a gentleman, and the art of the fan was being practiced by the 
women they knew, which meant that some of the women 
appeared to be flirtatious; but Joe would participate only to 
tlie extent that nonparticipation would have been loutish 
Aside from such politeness. Joe gave Edith not the slightest 
reason to have the minutest doubt of hjs love for her. 
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In a town that was populated — at least in their set — by 
happy couples and only happy couples, they stood out as 
a happy couple for other happy couples to use as a model. 
There was some slight uneasiness among the other happy 
couples that was caused by the Chapins’ failure, deliberate dr 
otherwise, to produce a second child. But the worries were set 
at rest when, along about the time the Germans were invading 
Belgium, it became known that Edith was going to have 
another baby. 

The British and German propaganda machines went quickly 
to work, although the British efforts were not as a rule charac- 
terized or even recognized as propaganda. In Gibbsville, where 
propaganda was not needed, the old German families re- 
sponded as any such group might be expected to respond. 
The nice people, exclusive of the German-descended, and 
regardless of origin, immediately went to the assistance of the 
Allies. The German-descended were put on the defensive and 
some of them said and did foolish things when provoked 
that provoked reprisals, and in several cases enmities originated 
that not only outlasted the first World War, but were easily 
recalled upon the outbreak of World War II. Edith’s preg- 
nancy and the European hostilities postponed any further dis- 
cussion of travel abroad — postponed it for more than ten 
years. The war in Europe did. a curious thing: it provided a 
topic of conversation (except when the German-descended 
were present) which was dotted with European place names 
such as Louvain and Metz and the Argonne woodland; the 
men, at least, were talking about places they never had talked 
about in their lives (Metz had occasionally been in their con- 
versations because there was a motorcar by that name); but 
the conversations were only “for show”; the European war 
was not understood and tlie reporting of it was meager, so 
that the question, "Can we stay out of it?” was not being 
asked during the months that saw so much death in Europe 
while Edith was transfusing life to her child. Two, then three, 
then more of Joe’s Yale friends or acquaintances were reported 
to have joined the British and the French, but in conversations 
with Arthur McHenry the war remained a European affair, 
not brought any closer to home by the volunteering of their 
friends. One of the volunteers had earlier gone on big-game- 
hunting expeditions in Africa, and to Joe and Arthur his 
signing on with the British was precisely of a piece with his 
firing rifles at lions. It was a chance for adventure and no 
more. When another classmate was killed in the first battle 
of Ypres he was conceded not to have been a big-game hunter 
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or a mere adventurer; but an explanation for his being with 
the British was not hard to find; he was working for the 
London branch of an American bank and probably had a great 
many English friends. In every way the war was such a distant 
thing that Joe and Edith could hope for a son without any 
thought of his ever becoming cannon fodder. 

It happened that Ann was sitting on her father’s lap, being 
read to, when Miss Mcllhenny, who had been re-engaged for 
the occasion, came to the den with the news that Edith had 
given birth to a son. 

“Did you hear that, dear? Mummy — you have a brand-new 
baby brother,” said Joe, 

"What’s his name?” said Ann. 

“Well, I think his name will be Joseph Benjamin Chapin, 
the same as mine, except that he’ll be Junior. Aren’t you 
happy? Aren’t you pleased?” 

“Everything’s fine, Mr. Chapin. Fine,” said Miss Mcllhenny. 
“Thank you. Miss Mcllhenny, thank you ever so much,” 
said Joe. 

“Why did you say everything is fine? Do you mean there’s 
something wrong?” said Ann. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Joe. 

“Can I see him?” said Ann, 

"In a few minutes,” said Mcllhenny. 

“Why does Mummy have to get sick to have a baby 
brother?” 

“It isn't really a sickness like — measles.” 

“She had to go to bed, she had Dr. English. Dr. English is 
still upstairs,” said the child. 

“It’s because babies have to stay in bed so much when 
they’re tiny, and she wanted to be there when Dr. English 
brought him,” said the nurse. 

“How did Dr. English bring him?” 

“In that little black bag,” said Miss Mcllhennv. 

“Why didn’t he sullocate, if he was in the little black bag? 
He couldn't breathe. He must be very tiny.” 

“Oh, he is, very tiny,” said Joe. 

"Not so very tiny, at that,” said the nurse. “He's over se\en 
pounds.” 

"What if I don’t like him?” said Ann. 

"Oh, you’ll love him,” said Joe. 

“I haven't seen him. I’m not sure I'll io\e h n’ " 

“But you will love him. I’m sure ot :.ha:. .....j .'.c 
as we all loved you when you were born ' 

“Where is he going to sleep?’’ 



■ room, for the time being. In 

“Why, I suppose m Mummy s rooui. x o 

his crib.” 

“•St 'w “ »»» 

the child.°“Sniebody took my dqUy out 
of my 'crib akd put her on a J‘'“b^br°yoSrnew baby 

h„r.«^ h.y 

“'fwoulSttV s""d ‘d.e"cS. “What it aomebody puts 

‘"^NobSy’^going to put h™ in you^^bed.J’ 
5Krsrb?l“S.SvI» bTU a bisset bed" 
“What color?” ■ 

“Any color you like.” -au„„f o fence” • 

“Without a fe ce? I want one without a -r ce” 

•■S by that time you surely eau have one without a leaee. 

“But then you’ll give my brother my bed. 

“Well, maybe. Maybe not.” ,„;ne with a fence. I 

“Buy me a new bed and he can, have mme with a 
mean please.” 

“Well, we’ll see.” . iirnther?” 

“Father? Will you carp? me upstairs to see my bro . 

“Carry you? My big girl?” 

“I’m not a big girl, I’m a little girl. _ moment 

“Tell you what I’ll do. I’ll go up first an . 

or two with Mummy, then I’U come ‘^o^n and car^ V 
little girl upstairs to see her brand-new broth 
sound like fun?” . 

“Yes, Father.” , - ,1 chp can 

“Splendid. Now you go find Margaret and you and sne 

wait here for me.” 

“Margaret’s in the kitchen with Marian.” 

“Very well, you go tell her what I told you.” 

“Will you please tell her? She won’t obey me.” 

“All right. We’ll both tell her.” 

“Father?” 

. “Yes, dear.” • c t?” 

“Will you pick me up and give me a hug and a kiss first/ 

“Why of course I will,” said Joe. “You bet I will.” 

“And will you carry me out to the kitchen, please?” . 

“Sure I will that,” said Joe. 

“You sound like Marian,” said the, child. , - 
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“Sure and do I sound like Marian?” 

“Father, you're funny.” 

“Sure and am I funny?” 

“Sure and you are,” said the child. “Am I funny?” . 

“Sure and you are, and the sweetest, loveliest — vou’re my 
big little girl. Up we go!” He picked her up and they started 
for the kitchen. 

“Do Marian some more,” she said. 

“Sure and 1 better stop if I know what’s good for me,” said 
Joe. 

“Do her some more,” said Ann. 

“Oh, that’s enough for the time being.” 

“Will you be right down?” 

“Two shakes of a ram’s tail.” 

“Will you carry me downstairs after I see my brother?” 

“Well, I don’t know. It may be your bedtime. But wc’l! see.” 

“When you say ‘we’ll see’ you do it. When Mummy says it, 
she doesn’t.” 

“Hmm. We’ll discuss that some other time. All right, my 
dear, dismount." 

“Please carry me into the kitchen.” 

“All right, into the kitchen but then I must go upstairs and 
see the rest of our family.” 

Later that evening, and after the well-mtentiotied Sb. 
Stokes had departed for her own home (.liter tel!:!'.' 
that the stork had brought her brother .ukI i..iriie.i hi. ' h 
the chimney), Joe had a visit from Aiihm \LHi' 

“I’m glad you don’t like ehamp.igiie .nn m.'i.' ; ■ ' 

said Joe. 



Philadelphia next week to see a specialist Do you know what 
she weighs? A hundred and five.” 

“Goodness, Arthur. A hundred and five?” 

“A hundred and five pounds, and the worst of it is, they 
don’t seem to know what’s the matter with her. She weighed 
close to a hundred and thirty when we were married. Or 
maybe even a pound of two over that. Billy says it isn’t cancer, 
he seems certain it isn’t that. But he doesn’t offer any opinions 
about what it might be, so I’m going to have this man in 
Philadelphia take a look at her and maybe he’ll be able to 
diagnose it.” 

“What kind of a specialist is he?” 

“It’s something to do with the blood stream. The white 
corpuscles and the red corpuscles. You.know how little I know 
about medicine. I was thinking of letting Malloy examine her.” 

“No, he’s a surgeon.” 

“I know he is, but at least it would be another opinion.” 

“I don’t think Billy would like to caU him in for a con- 
sultation. Billy doesn’t like Malloy.” 

“Well, what Billy doesn’t like is too damn bad. If I hadn’t 
made the arrangements to take Mildred to Philadelphia, I’d 
call Malloy myself.” 

“He wouldn’t come. That’s medical ethics. Not as long as' 
Billy’s your doctor. And Billy will do everything for you that 
Malloy can do. Malloy’d probably send Mildred to a specialist 
too. Probably the same specialist.” 

“Well, probably. I’m impatient because I don’t see any im- 
provement at all.” 

“Is she in pain?” 

“Well, not acute pain, but she’s so God damn weak, Joe. 
So God damn weak. You know for Mildred to weigh a hun- 
dred and five — well, there isn’t much left on her bones any 
more. She doesn’t complain, but sometimes I think when she 
looks at me that she was begging me to do something. And 
what is there I can do?” 

‘ What you’re doing. Take her to a specialist. Cheer up. He 
may discwer what’s wrong with her right off the bat.” 

Rose is going along with us, and if the examination takes 
more than a couple of days she’s going to stay there with 
Mildred.” 

“Rose is a fine girl, fine.” 

Devoted to Mildred. It’s the way sisters should be but 
they damn seldom are,” said Arthur. “Nothing new at the 
office today, or of much importance. Karl Schneider was in. 
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whore houses for the troops. When you hear things like that 
you wonder if it would be so ridiculous after all. You have to 
admire the British and the Canadians for going to the defense 
of the Belgians the way they did. What must a Belgian father 
or husband feel when he hears what they did to his- wife or 
daughter? And they say the British are just as angry at those 
atrocities as the Belgians. Well, of course, the British sense 
of fair play. Code of decency and all that sort of thing. Have 
you thought of joining the National Guard? Some of the fel- 
lows at the club were talking about it.” 

“I’d rather wait awhile and see what happens. I don’t want 
to have to drill, and go to camp at Mount Gretna, and march 
in parades everytime a Civil War veteran dies,” said Arthur, 

“No, that could be tiresome,” said Joe. 

“Drudgery,” said Arthur. 

“Well, we’re worrying about nothing. I'm convinced that 
Woodrow Wilson will keep us out of it. Not that I like WUson, 
but he doesn’t even look warlike. And of course he was a col- 
lege professor.” 

“Yes, but he was also a football coach,” said Arthur, smiling. 

“He was? I didn’t knovv that.” 

“At Wesleyan.” 

“Wesleyan? The Wesleyan at Middletown, Connecticut? 
That Wesleyan? I thought he was Princeton through and 
through.” 

“I’m sure he is, but he taught at Wesleyan,” said Arthur. 
“How about the young man upstairs? Have you entered him 
at New Haven?” 

“No, I never thought of it. Took it for granted. He’ll be the 
Mth in line to go to Yale, fifth generation, and maybe more. 
I’ll tell you what I have thought of: I’ve thought of entering 
him in Groton.” 

“Groton?- Why not The Hill?” 

‘ I have no strong feeling about The Hill. I was sent there 
because it was close to home, and it may be all right if you’re 
going to Penn or Princeton, but if my boy goes to Yale or 
Harvard I want to prepare him for Yale or Harvard. You 
don’t like the idea.” 

“WeU— no.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why don’t you send him to Eton?” 

“Eton’s in England.” 

Well, if you’re going to send your boy to a place that tries 
to be Eton, why not send him to the real thing instead?” 
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“Oh, I don’t think Groton tries to be Eton.” 

“Maybe not, but the fellows we knew that went there . . 

“Dave Harrison went there. Alec went to Groton. You liked 
them.” 

“Did I?” 

“Didn’t you? Now don’t tell me you didn't like Dave and 
Alec.” 

“How often have I looked them up in New York?” 

“You were an usher for Alec.” 

“With sixteen other fellows, or eighteen, or whatever it 
was.” 

“He wasn't one of your ushers," said Joe, remembering. 
“Why wasn’t he?” 

“He wasn’t asked,” said Arthur. “Alec got married as soon 
as he got out of college. You and I waited a couple of years, 
and by that time Yale didn’t mean quite as much to me as 
it had — if it ever did. I’m not convinced that going to Yale 
was the best move I ever made. I’m not sorry I went there, 
but I think I would have learned just as much at Lafayette. 
I’m sure I would have learned more at Harvard. I was so damn 
busy being careful so I’d make a senior society, and I didn’t 
really give a damn about it except that 1 knew you were sure 
to make one, so I had to too. If I had a son, which I never 
will, I’d send him to Gibbsville High and Penn State.” 

“You’re joking.” 

“No, I’m not joking. I don’t recommend that for your son. 
Your father’s people have all gone to Yale and they were New 
Englanders. My family arc all Pennsylvanians on both sides. 
You can. get just as good an education at Muhlenberg as you 
can at Yale, and maybe better with all those Pennsylvania 
Dutchmen and fewer distractions.” 

“Why, you don’t even know anybody that went to Muhlen- 
berg.” 



“Well, what if they were?^We’re making them feel like 
bastards, and some of them go back to pre-Revplutionary 
days." 

“Maybe they are bastards,” said Joe. 

“Judge Flickinger?” 

“Well, 1 wasn’t thinking of him. I hardly know Dr. Schwenk. 
But we know men in this town that are sending money to 
Germany secretly.” 

“Well, we know others that are sending money to England 
openly. I happen to be one. I have cousins, in England that 
T never saw, never expect to see, and if they knew I was talking 
ike this I’m sure they’d return my money. But I’m really 
empted to send some money to the Germans too.” 

“You’re talking through your hat.” 

“Aren’t we neutral? Aren’t we?” 

“OlBcially, because Woodrow Wilson wants us to stay out 
jf it.” 

“Very well, then if my sympathies cause me to send money 
:o England, my belief in strict neutrality, the policy of our 
:ountry, ought to cause me to send money to Germany.” 

“Well, don’t do it, because no matter what we are officially, 
if we get into this war you know darn well whose side we’U 
be on.” 

“Yes, and the Germans know it too.” 

“Well, they started it, and they’re going to be veire. sorry 
they did.” 

“Joe, that’s exactly the attitude that may result in your don- 
ning a uniform and fighting for your country.” 

“All right. If I have to.” 

Arthur helped himself to more whiskey and whistled an 
unrecognizable tune. They had the kind of friendship that 
permits quiet as well as argument, without nervous searching' 
for conversational topics. Always the one who happened 
to be the visitor knew he could leave when he felt like it, 
comfortable in the knowledge that visits were only incidental 
to the whole relationship. 

“Edith asleep?” 

"Mm-hmm, I think so.” 

^ Joe picked up the afternoon newspaper. “They had quite a 
big. fire in Fort Penn.” 

“Yes, I saw that,” said Arthur. 

He sipped his drink. 

Joe read the newspaper. 

“Are those the shoes you bought at Wanamaker’s?” said 
Arthur. 
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ly son . . . Arthur, I feel like a shit, I’ve been no help to you 
t all.” 

“Oh, yes you have. Yes — ^you — ^have.” 

“Don’t be ashamed to cry.” 

“I’m not ashamed. I was just hoping I wouldn’t.” , 

Joe rose. “I’m going upstairs; You stay here as long as you 
ke, and don’t bother about the lights. I’ll turn them out when 

go to bed.” 

"Thanks, Joe.” 

“And I’m right here every night, you know that.” . 

“I know,” said Arthur. “Congratulations. That’s really why 

came.” 

Joe smiled and left him. 

Newness lasts longer in a small town than in a big city, 
/faether the newness is on a private residence, a store buitd- 
Bg, a new baby — or, for that matter, a corpse. A new baby 
emains a fresh conversation topic long past his first birthday, 
ust as a house that has sheltered a family for a full genera- 
ion may continue to be referred to as a new house. And in 
he same way a man who has lost a loved one in March is 
till being told, in December, that “I’m sorry for your trouble,” 
f the speaker is Irish, or the conventional expressions of sym- 
)athy if he is not, Joe Chapin thus was receiving expressions ' 
)f sympathy (and sorrow for his trouble) while accepting the 
iarly congratulations on the birth of his son. 

As an example there was the case of Mike Slattery, when 
he two men had a chance meeting on Main Street. “Good 
morning, Joe,” said Mike. 

“Good morning, Mike,” said Joe. 

“The last time I talked to you was right on this very spot,” 
said Mike. “Only that time it wasn’t to congratulate you.” 

“I remember,” said Joe. 

“Very pleasant news. The mother and child doing well, I 
tnwt? I’ve heard nothing to the contrary.” 

“Yes, they both seem to have benefited by the experience.” 

“Glad to hear it. I always admired Edith greatly. A fine 
woman. And little Nancy, is it?” 

“Ann,” said Joe. 

*That s right, Ann. I fancy she’s pleased to have a littie 
brother in the house.” 

Oh, yes. And your little gjrls. You have three, haven’t 
you, Mike?” 

Margaret, Monica, and Marie. In that order. All M’s, but 
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no Michael so far. I told Peg, I said the next one is going to 
be Michael no matter what." 

“Michelle’s a pretty name, in case you have another 
daughter.” 

“Thank you, thank you," said Mike, with mild sarcasm. 
“But if you don’t mind. I’d like a straight, plain Michael. A 
stem-winder, as the fellows say. Your boy is Joe Junior, I 
understand.” 

“Yes, Junior. We’re both named after my grandfather.” 
“Uh-huh. The Joseph B. Chapin they named the school 
after.” 

'That’s the one. I guess they’re mostly little pickaninnies 
going to that school, but my grandfather would have been 
pleased with that. He was bitterly opposed to slavery.” 

“Oh, is that so, Joe? Was he in politics?” 

“Oh, yes. He served one term as lieutenant governor.” 
“Lieutenant governor of Pennsylvania. I didn’t know that. 
Your father was never active.” 

“No, Father never became interested in politics. I don’t 
know why, but I suppose because Mother was a semi-invalid.” 
“Of course. Well, Edith’s a fine, healthy woman.” 

“Yes,” 

“Edith isn’t a semi or any kind of an invalid,” 

“No.” 

“Do you get what I’m driving at?” 

Joe smiled. “Possibly.” 

“It’d be nice to have another Joseph B. Chapin in public 
Ufc.” 

Joe smiled again. “Well, you might talk to my son when 
he gets old enough." 

“I’ll talk to him when the time comes, but I’d like to pat 
the bee in your bonnet too,” 

“I’m afraid not, Mike. Nobody knows me.” 

“And nobpdy knows anything against you, Seriouily, 
party’s always desperate for the better-type young can- ^ 
fellows like you rock a more active interest, politics sects' 
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thing. I’d just like you and Edith to know that politics can 
be the most respectable tiling in the world. Don’t forget, Joe, 
the men we all look up to the most — Washington, Lineoln, 
Teddy — they were politicians, and, darn good politicians.” 

■ “Mike, you’re too persuasive already.” 

“Just promise me you’ll speak to Edith, just tell her what 
I’ve told you. Now I’ve got to go and play some politics. 
Help a man get a pension that he’s entitled to, but on account 
of some red tape he’s on the verge of starvation. That’s 
politics, too, Joe. A lot of it is helping people get what they’re 
entitled to. Billy English can tell you some of the things we 
politicians do that you never hear about.” 

“Mike, you’re a scoundrel and I’ve listened to too much 
already. Give my kindest regards to Peg.” 

“Thank you, Joe, and the same to Edith and Joe Junior 
and Ann," said Mike. “I’ll never call her Nancy again.” . 

When Joe came home that same evening Edith was at his 
desk in the den, writing letters. “I don’t think I’ll ever catch 
up on my correspondence, and yet before we were married 
I didn’t write.sbc letters a year. By the way, who do you think 
sent me the biggest bouquet of flowers today?” 

“I don’t know, dear. Who?” 

“The Slatterys. Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. Slattery. Michael 
James Slattery. No message, just the card. I looked under 
the envelope and the card is from Bailey’s. What ever pos- 
sessed them to send me flowers?” , 

“Well, they’ve always been friendly. I’ve known both of 
them all my life, and Mike was in my class at law school. We 
used to sec each other there, and ride home on the train to- 
gether at Christmas time.’’ ^ " 

“Oh, I know them, I know them, but they don’t know me 
well enough to send me flowers. To tell the truth, I can’t stand 
her. That round pretty face and those clothes. I’ve never seen 
her in the same tiling twice — not that I ever see her much. 
But she always looks new and painted." 

“Painted? Peg Slattery?” 

“I don’t mean like a bad woman, but cheap. New. And 
mere must_ be at least six dollars’ worth of roses. Now I’ll 
have to write to her, and I don’t want to write to her. I have 
M idea what to say to her. And what on earth does she want? 
Her oldest child is in Miss Holton’s and I think she goes to 
dancing school. What else does she want?” 

They re Irish, and the Irish are very kind people. Generous. 
And you’ve just had a baby.” 

“I hope I don’t have to keep track of all their babies. They 
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have three girls and I thirik another child on the way. Oh, 
she wants something, of that you may be sure.” 

“Well, let’s wait and see what it is," said Joe, 

The invitation Mike Slattery sought was not forthcoming, 
and he did not press the point, either of the invitation or of 
Joe’s more active participation in politics. In time, but not 
immediately, Peg received a note from Edith Chapin; 

Dear Peg: 

1 would like to offer my belated thanks for 
the beautiful flowers you sent when our son was 
born. They were e.xquisite. 

1 hope this finds you and your family all well. 
Sincerely, 

Edith S. Chapin 

(Mrs. Joseph B. Chapin) 

Peg Slattery read the note aloud to Mike, a custom they both 
followed even to household bills. “When did 1 send exquisite 
flowers to Madam Chapin?’* 

“I forgot to tell you. When you went to Scranton for 
Sheila’s First Communion?" 

"Yes?" 

“I happened to meet Joe Chapin on Main Street and 
we had a chat and I got an inspiration. It wasn’t an inspira- 
tion, meaning the first time I ever thought of it. I’ve been 
thinking of it for quite a while. But while I was talking to 
him i planted the bee in his bonnet about him eeiimg into 
politics. And svhat a lucky coincidence! Because i • e cut 
in the conversation that his grandfather and n.imes.ike. Ji'scph 
B. Chapin, was once the lieutenant governor Did \ou know 
that?” 

“How would 1 know that?” 

“Well, I didn’t know it ether, and it makes it so much 
easier. I told him the pnit\ nc vis wmng nwn like him. and 
if ever 1 spoke a true word in ; e tomi ol ll. liters, that was 
it. -A. good old name, picnic oi m«'ne\ ih.it \\, isn't stolen, at 
least stolen outright, and .i h.nulsonie lellou uiih a good 
education. Married. Two >oiin.: siuniren I'l oiestant. but not 
an A.P.A. No scandals anwshete m the tainiK," 

"Edith’s father liked the bottle " 

“But was he ever tn trouhle ' "So " 

“Joe’s mother. A long. Ion-- • me go she got in some 
on Christiana Street Mhen i <.• i:-.,! i** h.E\e all those 
there. Mom told me about it C h.iik'ttc ( hapin was r' 



now — there was something about a man lifting up her skirts 
and— the Chapins had a coachman— he horsewhipped the 
man that got fresh with Charlotte.” . . 

“I never heard any of this,” said Mike. “It sounds crazy.” 

“It isn’t, I can assure you. I haven’t got.it right because it’s 
so long since I thought about it. But I’m pretty sure the 
coachman beat up the man . . ” 

“Did the man climb in her carriage and get fresh?” 

“No. She was walking.” '• 

“Oh, come on now, Peg. Charlotte Chapin- would never 
walk through that section.” . ■ . ■ 

“Ah, she never did again, but this one time she was walk- 
ing — ” ^ 

“Accompanied by the coacbman with a whip, of course,” ■ 
said Mike. 

“Never mind the sarcasm,” said Peg Slattery. “It all hap- 
pened just about the way I’m telling it. And after that, shortly 
after that, Charlotte Chapin took' to her bed and stayed there 
the rest of her life. Or at least hardly ever left the Fred- 
erick Street house.” 

“It couldn’t have been much if I never even heard of the 
incident,” said Mike. 

“Maybe not, but. I’d find out who the man was that the 
coachman beat up.” 

“Yes. This was what, about thirty years ago?” 

“I couldn’t say. But around that,” said Peg.“So you sent 
some exquisite flowers to Edith Chapin — Mrs. Joseph B., that 
is, just in case I might get her mixed up' with the old lady who’s 
dead. You’re going to get at Joe through her, is that it?” 

“More or less.” 

“It won’t be hard.” 

“You think not? What makes you think so? According to 
Joe, she’d have a horror of public life.” 

“Proving that Joe knows his wife no better than ■ many 
husbands know their wives. I don’t say Edith^- a suffragette 
or one of those kind of women, but if she’d been pretty she’d 
make a good Dolly Madison. She has two children, four years 
apart, so it doesn’t look to me like she’s out to increase the 
population. And her house doesn’t take much to run it — 
time, I mean. Harry and Marian run that house to perfec- 
tion or Old Lady Chapin would have sacked them long ago. 
Edith isn’t interested in clothes. She dresses like someone that 
got her clothes at Cohen’s-North Main. She doesn’t do much 
church work or charity. I’d say Edith Chapin would relish 




highest public honors — Governor of the Commonwealth, 
President-of the United States — but the compensation there' 
was that governors arid presidents get defeated and the mark 
of defeat is upon them, while politicians are often at their 
most powerful after a defeat. When a candidate has taken 
a licking the party needs the professionals like Mike, the full- , 
time noricandidates, to reorganize for the next campaign. It. 
is a simple enough rule, and it explains .the mystery that some- 
times baffles the public (and defeated candidates): why, 
after a defeat, are the same old politicians still eating the big 
meals and smoking the expensive cigars? Peg knew the an- 
swer to the mystery; the best answer was her man, who was a 
full-time politician who would be eating the big meals and 
smoking the big cigars (although he personally did not smoke) 
no matter how . many dines Woodrow Wilson got elected 
president. 

Mike had laughingly turned down opportunities to beconae 
chief burgess of Gibbsville, county clerk, sheriff, register, of 
wills, and other offices that were as high as some men could- 
aspire. Mike, when asked to run for such offices,' would al- 
ways reply that his committee work was more important, 
which indeed it was. It was more important to the party, and 
it -was much more important to Michael James Slattery, who 
did not want to be marked with an early defeat for a minor 
office. In the beginning, as soon as he got out of law school, 
Mike did work that demanded the qualifications of a mod- 
erately industrious office boy, not a man with a law degree. 
But he soon proved his ability and his dependability: a couple 
of times he was given sums of money to hand over to ward 
leaders. It was only a venial political sin to pocket some of' 
that money on its way from the committee to the ward 
leader; but when Mike was given $400 to deliver to a ward 
captain, the ward captain received $400, not $375. There 
would have been no comment and no disillusionment if Mike 
had paid himself a $25 delivery fee, but he early showed that 
he was not a $25 man. The $25 men are .indispensable, but 
they invariably remain $25 men, and it is worth a great deal ' 
to a political organization to find out ,who among their . 
younger workers are above nervous larceny. The wiser old 
politicians were also pleased to note that Mike was not in 
any great hurry to go into the street-paving business or make 
premature deinands for his share of legitimate county legal 
fees. The paving business and the receiverships cariie later, 
along with Mike’s partnership in an insurance firm and di- 
rectorships . on the boards of farseeing corporations. In the 
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beginning Mike was content to wear out a lot of shoe leather 
and pay for it himself while building up what evcniuaJly be- 
came a personal organization without its becoming publicly 
identified as the Slattery gang. 

In his entire career Mike was never once indicted. No 
ambitious district attorney could ever have shown that Mike 
had handed a man two dollars for his vote. Mike did not 
even buy the barrel of beer for a volunteer fire company. The 
beer got there, and it was well understood that Mike had seen 
to its arrival, but he was careful to mask his connection '.vith 
it. And of course it is not illegal for a citizen to slake the thirst 
of a group of unpaid smoke eaters; nor is it illegal for a 
public-spirited citizen to provide the ice cream and pretzels 
for a Lutheran Sunday School picnic; nor is it illegal for the 
wife of some such citizen to make an appearance at the 
African M;.E. Church for the funeral of a popular waiter, 
and if she happens to be accompanied by her husband and is 
the only white woman present, she and her husband may be 
kindly remembered by the members of the congregation. (That 
particular funeral took place in 1915, and Nlike might have 
attended it without political intent, since he was genumel' 
fond of Clarence Whitehall. Twenty years later the Skitters s' 
attendance at a 1915 funeral was recalled hs sescr.il mpv'rt- 
ant Negroes who were being invited to fors.ikc the Republican 
party for the greener pastures of the New Deal i 

There were men and women ssho availed themselves of 
Mike’s services while withholding approv al of his activities, and 
among them were many members of what was alwavs called 
the Lantenengo Street crowd. There were two things the 
snobs did not know and never could hcheve- first, that Mike 
and Peg were reconciled to their social status, and wanted 
social preferments only for their children; second, Mike’s ac- 
tivities as donor of ice cream and charitable intermediary were 
successful for one reason, he hked to do things for people. He 
was shrewd and perceptive and capable of ruthlessncss. but 
he was also a man who took pleasure in administering kind- 
nesses. He did many kindnesses automatically, instinctively, 
and without time for hope of reciprocal favors. On visits to tiie 
big cities he performed acts of generosity and kindness and 
politeness among strangers who could not possibly know who 
he was and whose only way of returning the kindnesses was 'o 
acknowledge them with the words, "Thank you.” 

He was also quite capable killing anyone who h'Jy 
wife or his daughters. By killing is meant deprivir ' 

Mike could and did use the telephone, tie a neck! 



bass clef, speak French and translate Latin, explain the 
Dartmouth College Case', handle a pair of hackney ponies, 
understand the principles of the infernal combustion engined 
keep his temper, eat in moderation, outbox a stronger fellow, 
and observe all rules of personal cleanliness. He had come 
all the way with civilized man. But he was also quite capable 
of killing anyone who hurt his- wife or his daughters: In all 
other matters he was tractable and sometimes eager, some- 
times willing, to compromise. Moreover, he knew, that about 
himself; his ability to size up other men began with a rather 
thorough understanding ; of his own personality, an, under- 
standing which in part was traceable to frequent examinations 
of conscience before visiting the- confessional. Because of 
his awareness of his extreme concern for his family, he was 
carefully slow in adjudging offenders against their happiness or 
well-being. But when a man or woman was found guilty, 
Mike was thorough in his punishment. The negative fact that 
he did not commit murder was less valuable in an estimate 
of Mike Slattery than the unproven fact that he was, capable 
of it. . ■ _ 

After Peg had begun to understand Mike’s fierce protective 
ness, her discovery taught her to exercise caution in report- 
ing slights and wounds. Mike did not always agree with her 
estimates of men and women, but he believed everything 
factual that she told him. Her lesson was learned in the sec- 
ond year of their marriage. They were sitting at home one 
evening after supper, and Peg, in her recital of the events. of. 
her day, mentioned, casually, she thought, a happening that 
had annoyed her. “. . . I was buying the groceries and I had 
my arms full, and on my way out the door that Paul. Tristram 
let the door swing on me and I dropped everything.” 

“He what? He let the door swing on you?” ■ 

“Yes, it made me furious. 1 had to stop and pick up all my 
bundles off the floor.” 

“He didn’t even help you pick them up?” 

“No, he just looked at me.” 

“He knew he’d done it, though.” 

Oh, of course he knew. I said to him, ‘What’s the matter 
with you, anyway?’ ” 

“And he could hear you?” 

turned around, and then he kept on going.” 
h said Mike, He got up and put on his coat and 

nat and while walking to the door he said, “I’ll be back.” 

Wbat are you going to do?” said Peg. 

He did not answer her. 
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He first walked to the north side of town, where he kriv%v 
Paul Tristram lived. He turned the handle of the duorbelJ, 
and Tristram’s wife opened the door. "Hello,” she said. 

“Is your husband in?" 

“No, he ain’t. He ain’t in. I think he's over’t the hose com- 
pany." 

Mike nodded and left. The Perseverance Hook & Ladder 
Company was three blocks from tire Tristram house. Mike 
knew it well. He went upstairs to the social room, where there 
were a bar, a pool table, a poker table and chairs. .Mike was 
not a member of the Perseverance, but be was greeted by the 
half-dozen men present, among them Paul Tristram. He went 
directly to Tristram and slapped his face. “You gotta learn 
some manners, Tristram," said Mike. He then closed his 
fists and attacked Tristram with punches to the face and body, 
hammering him until he fell, and when he fell, .Mike gave 
him a kick in the ribs. Mike for the first time addressed the 
others: “Let him tell you why I did it,’’ and left. 

It was not a fight; it w.is a beating. Even Tristram’s friends 
suspected that it was a deserved beating, although they could 
not be .sure what had provoked it. If it had been a fight they 
might have felt called upon to take Tristram’s side, during the 
fighting and in the years that followed. But when a sober 
man goes to so much trouble to track down and punish some- 
one who has insulted his wife, the sober man is given the 
benefit of the doubt. The incident may have cost Mike si-V 
votes, but no more, and it gained him that many among mem- 
bers of the Perseverance Company who until that time had 
had no feeling about him one way or the other. 

The story got around Gibbsville in three or four days. It 
annoyed Mike, and he kept it out of his conversations by re- 
fusing to discuss it. But it remained a part of the Mike Slattery 
legend. It did not reach the cars of the ladies of the Gibbsville 
upper crust, although there was hardly a man in the Gibbsville 
Club who did not hear of it. Among thenr were some men 
who were just beginning to hear of .Mike, and when they were 
told that it had not been a typical Irish brawl, .Mike suifered 
not at all in their estimation. As to Peg. she cared little enough 
about what other women thought, and the incident eznbar- 
rassed her not in the slightest. But it made her think twice be- 
fore saying anything that might arouse her man. 

Opportunities to inlluence Edith Chapin were not often 
given Mike Slattery and he decided to create one. He con- 
sidered the various men friends of the Chapins, immediately 
ruling out Arthur McHenry as too obvious and too dose^ 
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:Next in the friendly relationship — although a distant second — 
was' Henry Laubach. 

Henry Laubach belonged to a family that was accustomed 
to hearing its name pronounced two ways: among the Lanten- 
engo Street people, Laubach was pronounced Law-back. All 
other citizens of Gibbsville pronounced it Lab-bock. Henry 
belonged to the first generation to use the American pro- 
nunciation which was considered less Dutchy. The family 
dated from pre-Revolutionary times and intermarriage bad 
bred out most of the obvious German characteristics, so that 
Henry could easily have called himself Lowell and no New 
Englander would have disbelieved him on account of his 
cranial or facial details. Bora the same year as Joe Chapin, 
Henry was literally a boy Joe had grown up with. When Joe 
went to The Hill, Henry’s family sent him to Mercersburg 
and then to Lafayette, where he was popular among the stu-_ 
dents, and Phi Beta Kappa. He worked for the golde^key 
because his father, who had retained a few of the old Ger- 
man traditions, believed that a boy went to college to learn 
something. The key was satisfactory evidence of Henry’s 
obedience, and earned him a present of $2,000. 

Laubach & Company was a family firm, wholly owned by 
Laubachs and first cousins, which invested Laubach money 
and made Laubach profits; collected Laubach rentals, clipped 
Laubach coupons, and protected the Laubach name. The em- 
bossed letterhead contained no more than the name, in script, 

■ the address, in Roman, and revealed .nothing of the 
A- and activities of the firm or of the sub-corporations 
. <ed by Laubach & Company. It was not generally known, 

■ r example, that the firm was entitled to function as a private 
bank and agent for several steamship lines, rather more for 
the convenience of the firm than for the public. Visitors were 
not encouraged at the firm’s oflSces: the wiadow in the main 
entrance had the firm’s name, the word Private, and the re- 
quest, Please Knock, to indicate the firm’s attitude toward 
casual callers. The firm was so set in its ways that when some- 
one did knock, it was extremely likely that he had no busi- 
ness there, and was stared at accordingly by the officers and 
staff. Joe Chapin, Arthur McHenry, and a very few men 
could drop in for business or non-business chats. But most 
men, including the Chapins and the McHenrys, were seen 
by appointment. Henry believed in his father’s motto that 
an office was not a Kaffeeklatsch. In the office of Laubach & 
Company there was not so much as a family portrait on the 
walls. 
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Henry Laufaach answered his own telephone, and wlicn 
Mike Slattery asked him for ten minutes of his valuable lime, 
Henry was already deciding how much linancial support he 
would give tlie party before Mike hung up, 

Mike, as always, was punctual, arriving in Henry’s office 
at two minutes before Uuee o'clock. Henry signaled to him 
to come to his glass-partitioned space. 

“How are you, Mike?" said Henry. 

“Very well, thank you, Henry. And all goes well with you, 
I trust?” 

"About as usual," said Henry. He opened a mahogany hu- 
midor and held it out to his visitor. “OlTer you a cigar?" 

“Never use them, Henry," said Mike. “Never use them. No 
bad habits except politics." 

“Well, I hardly ever indulge, myself, c,xcept after a hcav7 
meal. I like a good cigar, but sometimes a week’ll pass without 
one." 

“No doubt you must be thinking I’m a little early this 
year, Henry." 

“A little early?" 

“For a campaign contribution.” 

“Well, it is a little early, isn’t it?” said Henry. 

“I'm squeezing in an extra visit because this time I’m not 
here to ask you for money." 

“Well, it's always a pleasure to hear that,” said Henry. 
“What else is on your mind?" 

“It’s a difficult problem, political problem. I know you’re 
a busy man, so I won’t take up too much of your time with 
a lot of beating about the bush.” 

“I’d appreciate that, but not because I don’t enjoy your 
company.” 

“Thank you, Henry. Well, it boils down to this: I have 
been weighing all the pros and cons, and I’ve come to the 
conclusion that vve ought to try to persuade Joe Chapin to 
take a more active interest in parly matters.” 

“Joe Chapin, eh?” said Henry. “Joe Chapin.” 

“How docs that sound to you?” 

"Well, I know he never has been active in politics. But of 
course that’s no reason why he shouldn't start now. His father 
never ran for office, but his grandfather was lieutenant gover- 
nor. Long before our time, of course, but that was as clo^e 
as Gibbsvilte ever came to having a governor. What I'm won- 
dering now is why you came to me. Joe’s one of my best 
friends, but I don't think I’d like to tiy to inllucncc hinr.,in 
a matter of that kind. Gr;mting I could influence him 


“This is the hard part, Hen^, and I don’t want you to re- 
fuse me out of hand.” 

“Oh, I never do that. I always listen to whatever the other 
fellow has to say.” 

“Fine. Now don’t be surprised, what I’m going to say.” 

“Can’t promise you that, not knowing what you have up 
your sleeve,” said Henry. 

“All right, then. I believe you’re a cousin of , Edith Chapin’s, 
are' you pot?” 

“Not a first cousin, but I’m related to Edith. You could say 
I was related to Joe, too, but I’m a little more closely , related 
to Edith.” , , 

“And you arid your good wife are friends of hers, are you 
not?” 

“Oh, yes. Yes indeed.” 

“Good. Good. Now here is where I need your help. I think 
— and I believe I’m right — that if her friends could convince 
Edith that it would be a good thing for Joe to take a more 
active interest in party matters, Edith could do the trick.” 

“Oh, I’m afraid — Mike, that’s the kind of thing I always 
stay out of. Family matters. No, that’s none of my affair.” 

“I’m not a bit surprised, Henry. I respect you for that, but I 
haven’t asked you to do anything yet, have I?” 

“No, but you’re going to, I have a feeling.” 

“For the time being, if the subject comes up, of Joe going 
into politics and if you believe ifs a good idea, will you tell 
Edith you think it’s a good idea?” 

“Well, I might do that, yes. I see no harm in that. But 
you’re going to want something else.” 

‘You’re right, I am. If the subject comes up, and you tell 
Edith you think it’s a good idea, and she asks you any more 
about it, will you say to her, ‘Why don’t you ask Mike 
Slattery?’ ” 

“ “Why don’t you ask Mike Slattery?’ I’d have to think about 
that, Mike.” 

“But if she wanted to know, there’d be no harm in saying 
that to her.” 

“No, I suppose not. AH right, I guess I could say that much 
without incriminating myself. If she asked me, it wouldn’t be 
sticking my nose in her family affairs. Yes, I guess I can do 
that much.” 

“I’d appreciate it, and I know it would be a good thing for 
the party. I’d also appreciate anything else you did that might 
mfluence Joe in the right direction. Men like you arid Joe — ” 
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"Now. now, Mike! I won't ha%'c you mention my name in 
any political connection whatsoever. I mean that,’’ 

"Henry, I wouldn’t think of it. 1 know exactly how you feel. 
That’s why I didn’t ask you in the first place.’* 

"Just as long as you understand that. If you ever get me 
mixed up in politics. I’ll send my contributions to the Demo- 
crats, and I mean that, too. Joe’s a lawyer, and if he wants 
to go into politics, that’s his business. But not me. We want 
to stay anonymous. We always have, and we always intend 
to." 

“I’ll respect your wishes to the letter, and thank you for 
these few minutes of your valuable time. So long, Henry." 

“So long, Mike,” said Henry. 

Mike had no difficulty in respecting Henry’s wishes. He 
would have had, as he told Peg. trouble getting Henry elected 
dog-catcher, even if the Gibbsville table of organization had 
included the ofiice. Moreover, dog-catcher had been an ap- 
pointive, not an elective, office. It disappeared from the 
municipal table because for several terms nobody wanted the 
job. When the function was restored, in 1920, it was under 
the auspices of the Gibbsville chapter of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, with a full-time employee 
who was sworn as a special constable, but not as a public ser- 
vant on the public payroll. Interestingly enough, one of the 
leading supporters of the Society, and thus a contribuior to 
the dog-calchcr’s salary, was Josephine Laubach, Henry's wife. 
The dog-catcher selected by the Society was a man named 
Pierson, a distant cousin of the Howard Picrsi>ii who i.iter 
married the Slaiterys’ — in 1916 — unborn daughier In a sm.ill 
town the most casual remark can luve const.mi repercussions. 

The threat of Woodrow Wilson made for .i resoal of in- 
terest in politics that was somewhat stronger th.m the usual 
rcanimation which occurs in a presidenti.s! se.u \tt Hughes, 
with his whi.skers, made a lot of people think o’ i .nher, Mr. 
Wilson had the appearance of a m.m wh.' h.id .t school- 
teacher’s switch hidden in the folds o( his I’ntKc Albert. Mr. 
Hughes was a Republican; but Mr WiKon was .i Democrat 
who had kept us out of war and \shs> ss.ts not a horse to 
swap in midstream. Mr. Hughes was not ;n the least warlike; 
Mr. Wilson had sent the Naiu'n.il tmard .md Black Jack 
Pershing to the Mexican Ivrder, osiensihlv to punish 
bandits, but actually to tram an .irnn .md to show the T-.- 
iral Powers that we were getting teadv and would h; ,-' 
nonsense. But if we were h.ivtng no nonsense, v 



time that we stopped sending Notes when our ships, flying 
our flag, were torpedoed on the high seas? Mr. Wilson was 
pussyfootm^, keeping us out of war and hurrying us into it 
with his warlike gestures. There was no argument in favor of 
Wilson that could not be answered with the, countercharge 
of inconsistency, and as the people of Republican Gibbsville 
turned out their lights they were able to go' to sleep with the 
comforting knowledge that Mr. Hughes would soon take over 
and Woodrow Wilson would be politely banished to Prince- 
ton. 

Joe Chapin was more bitterly disappointed than Arthur 
McHenry. ‘Those people out in California,”- said Joe. ‘They’re 
so far away from everything they have no idea what’s hap- 
pening.” 

“It’s a long distance away,” said Arthur. “As far from us 
as we are from Europe.” 

“With one big difference. What’s next to California? 
Nevada. There are no German submarines in Nevada, but 
there are off the Jersey coast. That’s how much closer we 
are than those Californians.” 

“Well, like it or not, we have four more years of Mr. Wil- 
son.” 

“Yes, and the prospect — ^it makes me want to do some- 
thing.” 

“Well, you did something in this campaign.” 

\ “What, Arthur? I gave some money, and I had my name’ 

■ some letterheads.” 

“Don’t underestimate either. Your name is worth a lot. So’s 
your money, but your name plus your money — it’s the first 
time you’ve ever let them use your name. Speaking of which, 

I meant to tell you this before. You’d better give Bob Hooker 
a better photograph of yourself. The other day, just for the 
■ fun of it, I drew a pair of glasses on your picture — ^Joe, that 
picture makes you look like Woodrow Wilson.” 

You re not the first one to tell me that. Edith mentioned it. 

I never take a good picture.” 

^ Well, you’d better get a different one if you’re going to be 
in politics.” 

going to be in politics. I’m a partner in McHenry 
o! Chapin, attorneys-at-law. But I’m interested in good gov- 
ernment and the future of the Republican party, and as Edith 
says, if Vance McCormick can stand up for the Democrats, 

J can stand up for our side.” 

' K '^o’re soon going to have to make a decision about the 
nrm, by the way,” said Arthur. 
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‘To £;et bigger or ngtJo get bigger?” 

“Exactly” said Arthur, “I don't think you had this in 
mind, but if you should become influential in politics, very 
influential, we’re going to be attracting a lot more business. 
Some of it v/e v/on’t want. That’ll be the people who vdll v/ant 
us to handle their legal affairs because v/e may, just may, have 
political influence. Then of course there’s the other side. There 
will be some clienhJ v/ho v/ill leave us because v/e’rc mixed up 
in politic'!.” 

“I’ve had occasion to think about that lately,” said Joe, 
“I met a man in Philadelphia the other day. When he heard 
my name he asked me if I v/ere the McHenry & Chapin 
Chapin, and when I said f v/as he gave me his card. He has 
a construction busincs!^. 1 have the card at home. Name I 
never heard of,” 

“Why did he give you his card?” said Arthur, 

“He said if I ever came to Pittsburgh to drop in and see 
him. f said, well, if he ever came to Gibbsville to drop in 
and sec us. That v/as all,” 

‘That v/as all for the present,” said Arthur, “Hov/ did you 
meet this fellov/?" ” 

‘The day I had lunch at the Unirm League, You knov/, 
with Kirkpatrick, Kirkpatrick introduced me to him.” 

“Well, / had a chat with Henry Laubach yesterday, at the 
Gibbsville Club. Henry never comes to the point if he can 
help it, but I can usually tell what he’s thinking, f v/ould .say, 
reading belv/ecn the lines, that Henry tried to tell me that if 
v/e became a political lav/ firm, v/c’d have to struggle along 
v/ithout Laubach & Company. Joe, J think we ought to go 
easy on this whole thing, f don’t like your friend from 
Pittsburgh, whose name you don’t remember. You don’t re- 
member hi.'i name, and the only thing we know about him is 
that he’.s in the construction busines.s. Hut v/e also know that 
Council is going to ask for bids on paving .South Main.” 

Joe smiled. “I spied that connection right av/ay,” he said. 

“1 hoped you v/ould,” said Arthur. “Laubach & Company 
v/cre almost our first clients, and they were my father’s clients 
before you and I hung out our shingle. Now we may decide 
that we want to get bigger, expantl. But let’s not take the first 
business that comes our way. And let’s be very careful about 
taking on construction companies from Pittsburgh, ff they’re 
any good they have their legal business taken care of by a 
Pittsburgh firm. If they’re not taken care of by a Pittsb- ' 
firm, they’re probably fly-by-night.” 

“I agree,” .said Joe. 



j^'You may want to run for office, and that might be a good 
idea. But without talking like Henry Laubach, I want to say 
.here and now that I’m always, going to oppose taking new 
J;)U5iness that looks as though it came our way through 
politics, or your political connections. You don’t need the 
money, and while I haven’t got as much money as you have, 
I don’t need the money. We’re doing very well now, and 
we’ll continue to do very well and better as our firm gets 
older.” 

Joe nodded slowly and seriously. “I’ll tell you what my am- 
bition is, as far as money’s concerned. I would like to be able 
to leave my wife and children each a million dollars.” 

“You have quite a way to go,” said Arthur. “But we ought 
to be good for many more and prosperous years. You could 
do it. But you’re going to have to do it through investments 
and the stock market. Not through our profits as McHenry & 
Chapin.” 

“Let’s have this talk again a year from now,” said Joe. 

“Why, of course. Let’s have it every year,” said Arthur. 
‘You may want to go out after that big business — and maybe 
r might change my mind.” 

■ “I doubt it," said Joe, smiling. 

"So do I,” said Arthur. “But if I see you getting rich . . .” 

..■know what you’re thinking, Arthur,” said Joe. 

^ es, I imagine you do,” said Arthur. “Am I thinking that 
^ >ve no children to leave it to?” 

' ‘‘You don’t want to talk about Mildred,” said Joe. 

‘|You're the only one I do talk to.” 

‘‘But not enough,” said Joe. “Don’t you ever talk to Rose?” 

“Rose? Not about Mildred. Rose misses Mildred as much as 
I do. We don't even want to sec each other.” 

“I think you and Rose ought to get married," said Joe. 

“You what?" 

“Don’t hit me,” said Joe. 

‘‘Is that Edith’s idea?” 

It’s my own idea, and 1 never thought of it till just this 
minute.” 

Well, get rid of it quick, and don’t ever repeat it. 
ever say that again.” 

Im sorry, Arthur, but it’s what I think. I think yc 
Rose would be perfect for each other.” 

I thought you knesv me. That is the most cold-i 
Statement you’ve ever made.” 

“Why?” said Joe. 

Because it is. I shouldn’t have to explain why.” 



“Even so, why?” said Joe. ■ 

“MDdred hasn’t been dead a year, but you suggest not only 
that I get married, but that I marry her sister.” 

Joe looked away from him. “Well, I was in love with a 
girl, and she died. Shfi'died without my marrying her. And 
she was in love with me. Then I fell in love with another 
girl and did marry her. Love can happen twice, and it can 
happen very quickly. In some ways you’re so much more 
intelligent than I am, but in other ways — Arthur, Rose has 
been in love with you for years. And I think it’s damned 
unfair of you to let her become an old maid. She will, too, 
you know. Has she any beaux?” 

“No. Or at least I’m sure I don’t know.” 

“Yes you do. You know. Be honest. Rose White made the 
best of it when you married Mildred, but — let me ask you 
something, and give me a word-of-honor answer. Are you in 
love with Rose?” 

“Yes,” said Arthur, 

“Now aren’t you glad you told me the truth, Arthur?” 

“No, I’m not, not a bit glad,” 

Joe took the receiver off the hook and spoke into the tele- 
phone: “Six-four, please.” 

“What are you doing?” said Arthur. 

, . Hello, Rose? This is Joe Chapin. Arthur wants to 
speak to you,” He got up and transferred the receiver into 
Arthur’s hand. 

Frowning and bewildered, Arthur spoke: “Rose, this is 
Arthur , . . No, there’s nothing wrong. He just called your 
number and handed me the phone. Will you be home this 
evening? . . . Could I drop in for a minute? . . . That would 
be fine . . . Good-bye.” 

“You’re so punctifious, if that’s the word I mean,” said 
Joe, “So proper,” 

“WeU, you’re not, I must say. I was afraid you were 
going . . . 

“I thought of it, and I almost did. But it’ll be more punc- 
■ tilious if you tell her yourself,” said Joe. “This may change 
your attitude toward making money.” 

, “What made you act as Cupid?” said Arthur. “It’s some- 
thing new for you.” 
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“Edith not only had nothing to do with it, I don’t want you 
to ever say anything to her about this. Edith' has altogether 
different ideas about me. In fact, I don’t think anybody really 
knows me. If they did — oh, well.’’ 

Arthur put his hand on Joe’s shoulder, a display of inti- 
macy he had never made before. “You know, Joe. You’re a 
very kind man.’’ 

Joe looked at his own hand. “That’ll be enough of- that, 
please,” he said. 

Arthur smiled and left his friend without looking back. 

On an afternoon in April of 1917 the partners met m 
Arthur’s office. They talked for an hour and more, then 
Arthur summed up. “All right, one of us goes, and the only 
way we can decide it is to toss a coin.” 

“Here’s my cartwheel,” said Joe. “You toss it and I’ll call 
it.” 

Arthur flipped the coin and while it was in the air Joe 
called, “Tails.” 

It was heads. 

“I win,” said Arthur. 

‘■‘Wait a minute,” said Joe. “What were we tossing for? We 
should have agreed on that first.” 

“The winner joins the Army,” said Arthur. 

“That wasn't agreed upon. I insist on another call. This 
time, if it’s heads, you join the Army, and tails, I join the 
Army.” 

“Well — all right,” said Arthur. He tossed again, and again 
it came up heads. 

“I furnished the coin, but I lost anyway,” said Joe. 

. “You lost twice, if you want to be honest about it.” 

“Oh, well, it may be over by the time you get there. Every- 
body says the Germans will quit now that we’re in it.” 

“Sour grapes from a bad loser,” said Arthur. 

“They don’t really want men of thirty-five.” 

“I’m still thirty-four.” 

“Especially people who are out of shape and never take 
any exercise.” 

“But I had a complete physical examination a month ago 
and Billy English says I’m in excellent condition, excellent I’ 
think you forget, I took out more insurance for Rose.”, 

“That was considerate of you, but I’m sure she won’t nee< 
it. Take my advice and write a letter to the Judge Advocat( 
General, that’s where you’ll be most useful, out of the way 
You a soldier! Hoch der Kaiser!" 



Some of the bitterness Joe felt was lessened by the assign- 
ment given Captain McHenry. They had agreed to abide by 
the decision of the coin; that one or the other was to stay 
at home and carry on the business of the firm imtil the Army 
called him. Arthur was sent overseas, but his duties consisted 
largely of desk work in Paris and Tours, where he saw war 
but engaged in no personal combat. Joe’s bitterness, he ad- 
mitted to Edith, changed to envy, which was somewhat easier 
to suffer. As the war continued into its second American year 
Joe began to make preparations to suspend the firm’s activi- 
ties and transfer some of its business to other firms. He bad 
completed most of the arrangements when the Armistice 
was declared. Arthur remained at Coblenz until the late 
spring of 1919, and was one of the last Gibbsville men to 
return to civilian status. 

Joe had done everything a healthy civilian could do, but 
the Army was forever out of his experience and conversation. 
It took a little time for Arthur, who had no delusions of 
heroism or sacrifice about his own service, to understand that 
in missing the experience Joe had been affected in much the 
same way as a classmate of theirs who had failed to make a 
senior society. At New Haven Joe and Arthur had tried to 
tell their friend that the failure meant very little, and now 
Arthur tried (but only once) to convince Joe that there was 
no shadow over his patriotism or manliness. Arthur acci- 
dentally made one consoling remark: “It’s too bad we couldn’t 
have made a trade. I could just as easily have been here half 
the time and you in Paris.” He carefully never revealed to Joe 
that while he never fired a shot at the Germans, he had once 
been under fire, and machine-gun fire at that, when he and a 
colonel got lost in the forward area. 

In re-familiarizing himself with the firm’s affairs he was 
made to realize the amount of work Joe had undertaken, the 
money he had made for the firm, the money he had given to 
war campaigns, and the time he had put in in the militia and 
in investigating distress cases for the Red Cross and the 
Patriotic League. But the mere mention of these activities 
seemed to fill Joe with disgust, and Arthur refrained from 
mentioning them in Joe’s presence. “I don’t see how one man 
could have done so much,” he said to Edith. “Joe did the 
work of four men.” 

“Yes, he did,” said Edith. “But it will never make up for 
his not being in the Army.” 

“Do you blame me, Edith?” said Arthur. 

“Tossing a coin wasn’t the way it should havs "' ne. 


No, I don’t blame vou, Arthur, but I wish you had both agreed 
that keeping the firm going was not as important as it seemed. 
It will take a long time before Joe feels right about the war, 
maybe forever.” 

“He did more than I did. I mean that.” 

“I don’t doubt you for a minute. But you were in uniform, 
and you came back with those little striped ribbons on your 
coat.” 

"Well, they’re not on my coat now, Edith.” 

“No, that’s true,” said Edith. “I have a confession to make. 
I tried to coax Joe to give up the law and join the Army, but 
he insisted that you would have kept your end of the bargain 
if you’d lost. I insisted that you’d do no such thing. And you. 
wouldn’t have, would you, Arthur?” 

“No, I probably wouldn’t,” said Arthur. 

“At least you admit it,” said Edith. 

Arthur smiled. “Edith, for the first time in our lives I’m 
beginning to realize that you don’t like me. I’ve been very 
stupid.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe you ever cared what I thought, whether 
I liked you of disliked you. All I ask now, Arthur, is that 
occasionally you remind yourself that Rose could be in- my 
position and you be in Joe’s. You served your country in the 
Army, but it was all decided by a toss of a coin.” 

“I’ll do exactly as you wish. It happens to be what I’d have 
done anyway.” 

“Very well, then the subject is dosed,” said Edith. 

“Good. Now there’s a subject I would like to bring up, if 
you don't mind.” 

“Please do.” 

“Are you in favor of Joe’s going into politics?” 

_ “Whether I’m in favor of it or not, his war record is against 
him, or would be if his opponent had been in the Army.” 

“I guess the subject isn’t closed after all,” said Arthur. 

“Well, we have to face facts,” said Edith. “And of course 
you’re not unhappy. You don’t want to see Joe in politics.” 

“No, you’re damn right I don’t,” said Arthur., 

“You can be emphatic without talking like a soldier. You 
never used to swear in my presence.” 

“I beg your pardon.” 

_ If Joe should enter politics, I do think you ought to put 
aside your personal preferences in the matter, and do for him 
what he did for you while you were in Paris. That is, do all 
you can to support him and encourage him and assist him. 
Joe has all the money he’ll ever need ” 
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“Not quite. He needs three million dollars so that he can 
leave a million each to you and the children.” 

“Oh, so you know that? Well, I’d rather have him feel 
happy in whatever he’s doing than make a lot more money 
for the children and me. And the day may come when he does 
decide to do more in the field of public affairs, for better 
government and the good of the party.” 

“Mike Slattery,” said Arthur. 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“Edith, we’d better not talk any more.” ^ 

“Whatever you say,” said Edith. 

“Whatever I say will be used against me.” 

“Very clever tonight, aren’t we?” 

For most married couples who are parents, there comes a 
Children’s Era. It commences with the parents’ ceasing to 
regard the children as pets, toys, total dependents. There is 
no fixed age when the change occurs; the change in parent 
and child is too subtle for that. But in retrospect the parent 
sometimes can fix the time by recalling an incident, by a 
recognizable change in attitude of parent toward child, or of 
child toward parent. 

In 1920 Ann Chapin reached the age of nine, and her small 
brother became five. Ann had her own room, she was at 
Miss Holton’s School, she had a Shetland pony which she 
drove in a governess cart, on Saturdays she rode her mother’s 
gelding, and on Saturday afternoons she attended dancing 
school, which she hated because it was full of girls and half 
full of boys who likewise hated it because it was full of girls. 
She fought boys with her fists and with her fingernails and 
teeth, but she liked to sit in the garage with Harry while 
he repaired and polished the new, the Chapins’ second, Pierce- 
Arrow. She helped Harry; when be was washing the car he 
would tell her to turn off the hose, turn on the hose, bring 
him the sponge, hang up the chamois. When he finished he 
would take off his rubber boots and put on his old sneakers 
(which had belonged to her father) and they would go to 
the kitchen for a glass of homemade root beer. Marian would 
always protest that the root beer would spoil Ann’s supper, 
but Harry would remind her that root beer contained herbs, 
and herbs were good for a person. Better for a person, Marian 
would say, than the smoke from Harry’s pipe. “But Father 
smokes a pipe,” Ann would say. “But he puts tobacco in i^” 
Marian would say. “Not old hunks of rubber boots.” , '"'X 

She liked the pungency of the garage, with its mixf " . 
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motorcar and horse smells, and the lingering sweetness and 
cleanliness of the kitchen and even the dankness and clean- 
ness of the laundry, with its stationary tubs and inside wash- 
lines. When Harry was out she would watch Marian at her 
ironing or her baking or cleaning a chicken, and she liked 
Marian, but being with Marian was not the fun that being 
with Harry was. When she had a wound she would show it to 
Harry, when she needed money she would go to Harry. 

When she needed affection demonstrated, she would go to 
her father, and she would go to him when she wanted to know 
the meaning of a word, or for permission to do something 
unusual, or for an appeal from severe punishment. It was 
not lost on her, even before she was nine, that her father re- 
served for her alone any outward demonstrations of affection. 
There was almosralways room made for her bn his lap; and 
in his den, at his desk, he would always break his concentra- 
tion on a book or a letter when she entered and spoke. She 
had been told not to sit on her mother’s lap, an order that was 
not satisfactorily explained to her during the time of Edith’s 
second pregnancy, a time during which her mother also had 
stopped carrying her upstairs to bed or lifting her into her 
crib. Edith forgot to resume the tender acts after the baby 
was bom, and the oversight cost Edith the opportunities for 
affectionate gestures that Joe made automatically. Thus in- 
evitably home to Ann meant her father first, then her mother 
and Harry and Marian, then her brother. 

“I don’t think you ought to spend so much time in the 
garage and the kitchen,” said Edith, during Ann’s ninth 
year. 

"Harry likes me to,” said Ann. 

“I wouldn’t be so sure about that,” said Edith. “You must - 
get in their way.” 

^ No I don’t. Mother. I help Harry and Marian.” 

“I’m afraid you keep them from doing their work, and 
they're too polite to say so,” said Edith. 

Ann stayed out of the kitchen and the garage for a weekl 
She spoke to Harry and Marian only when spoken to, and re- 
plied to them without looking at them. Then Harry, who was 
beginning to miss her visits, said to her: “Where you been 
keeping yourself?” 

“I don’t know.” 

. You don’t know? Well, you better give that pony some 
exercise or she’ll be sick.” 

“Why?” 
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Thank you.” Some of the older guests had no idea what he 
was talking about, but tliey were of an age that upheld, the 
custom of tlie dance program, -with its small tasseled pencil, 
and its unwritten sadness for the plain girl and the' gawky 
young man. The Chapin dance had a little of the old, a little 
of the new. Joe danced with his wife, with his partner’s wife 
Rose, with Josephine Laubach, Peg Slattery, and Alice Rode- 
weaver, a cousin of Edith’s; and with Jane Weeks, Alec’s sec- 
ond wife, and Betty , Harrison, Dave’s wife, who had come 
from New York for the party; and Betty Donaldson, who had 
come down from Scranton. • 

Edith danced with Joe; with Arthur McHenry, Henry Lau- 
bach, Mike Slattery, Alec Weeks, her brother Carter, and Paul 
Donddson. She sat out her dance with Dave Harrison, who 


had lost a leg in an airplane accident in France. 

The dancing ended at the reasonable hour of one o’clock 
and nearly all of the guests. stayed to the end. It, was close to 
two-thirty when the Chapins, the 'McHenrys, the Weekses, the 
Harrisons and the Donaldsons sat down to scrambled eggs in 
the smoking room. The Donaldsons were staying with the 
Chapins, the Weekses with .the McHenrys; and the Harrisons 
were staying at the hotel because of Dave’s leg and the hotel 
elevator. All agreed that it had been a splendid party, over and 
above such misfortunes as a lady’s lost earring, the early 
departure of several of the elderly, a man. who had lost the keys . 
to his car, another man who had upchucked before quite mak^ 
ing the bathroom, Billy English’s being called away in the 
middle of dinner, the orchestra’s not playing enough waltzes 
for the older crowd, one whole table’s being- served a full 
course behind the others because it was out of sight in an L, 
one lady’s insistence on being at the party when she should 
have been on her way to the delivery room, and in addition to 
the misfortunes that were discussed at the supper party there 
were a few others like the lady who lay moaning and taking 
aspirin in the upstairs rest room, and the stout lady who com- 
mitted a loud fart over the singing of “Jolly Good Fellow,” and 
the waiter who had not buttoned his fly, and the small incident 
of Jane Weeks and her dinner partner in which Jane said: “Are 
you by any chance a customer of my husband's firm?” 

“No,” said the man. 


**Then take your hand off my leg.” 

Back to 10 North Frederick the Chapins made sure that the,- 
Donaldsons had everything, knew where everything was, didn’t 
want a glass of milk — and retired to their own room. - 
Thank you, Edith,” said Joe. “It was a. grand party.” 
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you should do more in public affairs. And why not aim for 
the top?" 

“It’s an insane idea,' positively insane, and yet it could hap- 
pen. If I go about it the right way, build slowly and carefully, 
it could happen.” 

On this night, the early morning after his fortieth birthday, 
she made all her efforts to please him and found that he 
was also pleasing her, and pleasing her more than Lloyd Wil- 
liams had pleased her, because this man was her own. 

In the months that followed they had many conversations 
over strategy and tactics. The little bits were considered care- 
fully in their relation to the grand strategy. An invitation to buy 
tickets for a church supper no longer received a perfunctory 
small check. Edith would send the check, but she would send 
it with a brief note to the effect that she and her husband were 
delighted to help such a worthy cause. Worthy causes, from 
the Boy Scouts of America to the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, were equally delighted to print the 
Chapin name high on their published lists of contributors. 
Joe shrewdly by-passed the Merchants Association, a group of 
men who were forever identified in Mr. Lewis’s Babbitt. “They 
want to use me, but I’m out ter use them," Joe remarked, and 
regretfully declined invitations to speak at their meetings and 
at the luncheons of the Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions. 

They did not go in too deeply. “I don’t want to do anything 
that looks like politics,” said Joe. “I want people to get to 
know that I’m alive, but at least for the time being I’m not 
going to enter into activities that will make people put two- 
and-two together. That’s why these charities are good. We’ve 
always given to charity, but until now, it hasn’t been getting 
in the paper.” 



parents v/ere all in their seventies or about that when they 
died.” 

“At least eighty,” said Edith. “You may live to be a hun- 
dred. You’ve never had a serious illness, you do everything in 
moderation and they say that’s the secret.” 

“Not for everybody," said Joe. “Think of the old drunks in 
this town, a lot of them in their seventies. But it isn’t just liv- 
ing to an old age that I’ve been thinking about. Crocodiles and 
turtles, look at them. And there’s always some man in Turkey 
that’s just celebrated his one hundred and thirtieth birthday." 

“I think they have a different calendar,” said Edith. “What 
would you like to do, or be?’ 

“I would like to be President of the United States,” said Joe. 

“You would?” , ^ 

“I honestly would,” said Joe. 

“Is that a new thought?” 

“Not entirely new. At least I didn’t just think of it tonight” 

“Do you think you could be elected?” 

“Not in 1924. I’ve never been elected to anything, at least 
not president of anything. If I ever plan to realize my am- 
bition I’ll have to get started soon. I think Mr. Harding is 
about fifty-seven now, and he was fifty when he was elected to 
the Senate.” 

“He looks younger than fifty-seven.” 

“A very handsome man, even in knickers,” said Joe. 

“Yes, he looks like a Roman senator,” said Edith. 

“Well, I don’t look like a Roman senator. I’m sure of that, 
but neither do most of the senators. And I have some quali-^ 
fications and some I can acquire. I’m more than thirty-five, 
I’m a native-born citizen. White. Protestant. Republican, and 
never even a Bull Mooser. I’m blessed with enough of this 
world’s goods without being a Wall Street millionaire. Married 
to a fine woman, father of two children. Attorney-at-law. 
Never connected with any scandal. And a grandfather who 
was lieutenant governor of one of the largest states and an- 
cestors who fought in the Revolutionary War. The one thing 
against me is my own war record, but people are inclined to 
forget things like that, anyway, it would take me ten years 
to get established in politics. By that time my war record won’t 
seem quite so important, unless my opponent happens to be a 
War hero. But I wouldn’t run against a war hero. Have you 
ever heard such boasting?” 

“It isn’t boasting. It’s what I’ve always wanted you to do. 
Not President. 1 never thought of that. But I’ve always thought 
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“She’s in it somewhere,” said Peg, 

■ “You’re right she is. She may he at the bottom of it,” said 
; Mike. “That’s neither here nor there at this time. Nov/ what 
"''•do, I make the first move. I could wait for him to come to 
le, but if I make the first move and offer him something, he'll 
e flattered and he’ll be one of my men. If I wait for him to 
»me to me, he may come to me with plans of his own and I 
nay have to turn him down, and I don’t want to do that.” 

. “He may turn down what you offer.” 

“That won’t matter. I’ll still be making the offer before he - 
can come to me.” 

“Don’t leave her out of your thinb'ng,” 

“Oh, you may be sure I won’t,” said Mike. “They have been 
doing this together, and I wasn’t very smart not to notice it 
before. The day after tomorrow I’ll see him. I don’t want him 
to get away from me. I wish there was some way I could find 
out all the charities and stuff he’s been contributing to. But 
. there isn’t time!” 

“Then why don’t you take for granted that he’s contributed 
to everything? Talk to him and meanwhile you can get some- 
one at your office to examine the back numbers of the 
Standard." 

“I’ll do that,” said Mike, “We don’t want this fledgling to 
learn to fly without us,” 

“No.” 

"And m talk tp him day after tomorrow and find out how 
high he wants to fly.” 

It was easy for Mike to obtain an appointment to see Joe. 
“But I’d rather we met at the Gibbsville Club, Joe. I have a 
feeling Arthur wouldn’t like us to talk politics in your office,” 

“Your feeling is correct, Mike,” said Joe. “I’ll meet you 
there after lunch. I’m having lunch there.” 

“Great! The more casual the better. I’ll eat at the round 
table and then^you and I can have our meeting accidentally- 
on-purpose.” 

At about 1:45 the next afternoon Henry Laufaach said he 
would have to get back to bis office, and Joe said he wanted to 
have a look at the New York papers. With Henry safely out of 
the club Mike joined Joe, 

“Joe, I’ll be blunt,” said Mike. “The time has come for me 
to talk of many things, and they all concern you. I could fill 
you up with a lot of high-sounding phrases about the good of 
the party, and good citizenship, but we wouldn’t have been 
friends so long if you didn’t trust me, and you trust me be- 
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tion was something she had avoided all her life, simply because 
utter frankness was not in her nature. Why it was not in her 
nature was not a secret she kept from herself: she gave only 
what she had to give, to get more in return. A revelation of 
her old relationship with Barbara would have been greater 
than any admission she could have got in return, for Joe, 
had long ago admitted that in prep school he and other boys 
had watched each other masturbate. She had not matched his 
rather mild confession with any admission of her own (and he 
had accepted her claim of total purity). Now, at this late 
date, to have to adimt the totality of her schoolgirl affair and 
the year’s time it lasted, would have been to give Joe some kind 
of advantage that she had resisted giving him all her life. He 
was a man, her husband, who would hold it over her even 
now, and she would be compelled to relinquish some of that 
ownership of him that she needed for her soul. But most dan- 
gerous of all — if anytbung had happened to Ann. If through 
that ugly irony anything had happened to Ann, Joe’s revenge 
on Edith woidd have been as calculated and as thorough as 
his love for the child was complete and instinctive. In the 
recent years of his going after the prize he wanted, he had, 
without knowing it, gained new respect from Edith. The travel, 
the conversations with new acquaintances, the maintenance of 
an attitude, all were chores or partook of the nature of chores. 
They were demanding, making demands on his patience, his 
od nature, and on his strength. But he made himself per- 
the tasks because he had an objective. If his objective 
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, were the punishment of his wife, he could call upon the;, ’ 
ame kind of reserves; the persistent and even the physical 
ources that would enable him to achieve her painful’’..' 
estruction. She was thankful (without quite being grateful) ^ 
at Joe was away in Montrose and safe from her desperate 
candor. She would be aU right again in the morning, she knew, 
but she also knew she was in for a bad night. And insanely, - 
crazily inconsistently, she realized she was wishing she could 
talk to Lloyd Williams. There was no one else she wanted to 
turn to, but Edith of the good sense had the good sense not to 
turn to him. 

After the children were in bed and the house was quiet for 
the night and she was alone with herself, she wondered whether 
she might not be getting a little afraid of Joe. If that were so, 
Joe was in danger. She had always been suspicious and mis- 
trustful of the world, but she never had been a&aid of any- , 
one before. She had always been able to despise people with- 
out being afrmd of them. 

At the comer of Christiana and Main, Barbara’s red Fiat 
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memory was not limited to people and things that were pleas- 
ant to remember. And, finally it was almost impossible to 
deceive him about men’s motives. He was a practicing skeptic, 
although a patient one, who would listen while a man lied 
ajad wait until the man was ready with the truth. 

Mike had a working understanding of the mind of Joe. 
Chapin, and where he failed of complete understanding 
was in the inability to sense that Joe was just as vindictive as 
he was. No matter how long they lived, no matter how closely 
they might work together or what gestures of friendship they 
might make, the fact, which Mike missed, was that Joe was 
incapable of pardoning Mike’s impertinence in the scene after 
Joe’s fruitless trip to Washington. 

Peg had warned him. “Don’t take your eye off Joe Chapin,” 
she said. “You treated him as if you were bawling out a Hunky 
wardcaptain. and nobody ever treated him that way before, 
that I’ll guarantee you. I’ll bet those nostrils were quivering. 
In olden days he would have hit you with a riding whip.” 

He had worried along those lines himself, but he would not 
admit as much to Peg, When the meeting at the club came to 
pass so nicely, he was sure Peg was unduly alarmed. But he 
followed her advice: he kept his eye on Joe Chapin. 

Mike’s friends all over the state informed him of Joe’s 
appearances, and Mike did not deceive himself that Joe had 
developed an overwhelming passion for golf or the legal 
profession. But Joe’s refusal of the judgeship and his haughty 
behavior in the Gibbsville mayoralty matter, and the fact that 
Joe had sought an appointive job from Washington — all made 
Mike believe that Joe would not seek the mandate of the 
people. Joe was up to something, of that there could be no 
doubt; but whatever it was, he must have learned that if it was 
political, he would finally have to come to Mike. In the mean- 
time, Mike got reports as to the dates and places on Joe’s 
itineraries, against the day they might be useful. He could, he 
knew, have asked Joe point-blank, or more adroitly questioned 
him as to the meaning of the trips. But he would no more have 
■ expected a forthright answer from Joe than he would from 
Mr. Coolidge, who was refusing to say what he really meant 
when he said he did not choose to run. If you went back 
far enough, Joe was a New England Yankee too, and probably 
could be just as stubborn and uncommunicative as the Presi- 
dent. Mike wished he knew what Joe wanted if only because 
he wished he knew what his own answer would be. There 
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die state than Joe Chapin made, but Mike’s trips 
stealthy excursions, with their purpose achieved in oirices and 
hotel rooms and private residences, and no mention whatever, 
in the newspapers. His driver, Ed Markovich, wore a:felt:liat‘ 
and a business suit on their trips. Mike owned a succession; 
of automobiles — Packards, Studebakers, Cadillac — but j’he 
never owned the typical politician’s limousine. He alvvays. 
bought sedans, and they were always black. Unless he .wanted^ 
to take a nap on a long ride, Mike would ride on the front seat 
with Ed so they would look like two businessmen, not chaiif-j 
feur and employer. (And Ed might conveniently be mistaken; 
for the owner.) The hotel rooms often were taken undeiri iM’s; 
name rather than Mike’s, and telephone calls almost always: 
were made by Mr. Markovich. It was Mike’s theory that;(he^ 
job of state senator was one that gave a man standingVJgdt;' 
him a title, but was not a job that many people wanted.;,^? : 
believed that after a man had served in the lower house;;Of- 
Legislature, he went home and tried to get nominationljfpr-; 
Congress. If he was content to stay in the State Assembly, he.' 
probably was lazy or actually or potentially a thief. And sinc#i 
Mike was the man who usually put the fellow in the Assemblyi* 
the fellow had the good sense or the gratitude not to go .after ' 
the only job Mike wanted. It was no disgrace to be a senator ' 
and continue to be one for one term after another. But Mike’s';; 
power was not, of course, limited to his legislative vote.' 
power was a personal attribute: first of all, his word could be; 
relied on, except when there was a policy switch for tacticd’: 
purposes, and such switches did not come under the head of the-; 
doublecross. In the second place, Mike was persuasive with a',' 
■^t for making the object of his conversational attentions: 
feel important, and accompanying the gift was a certain sin-, 
cerity; Mike liked to talk to people. Thirdly, he was humorous ’ 
and sociable and he created the illusion of sentimentality, 
although in fact there was room in his heart only for to 
family and his Church. In the fourth place, he was clean; he 
shaved every day, he bathed every day, his linen was clean, 
his shoes were polished; and his speech was clean and unpro- 
fane. His virility was never in question, but his record with - 
women was spotless, and he had never taken a drink in his en- 
tire life. But he laughed at dirty stories and he had a bartender’s 
knowledge of and willingness to serve liquor. Fifth, he played 
the piano, and could carry a tune in his true tenor. Sixth, he 
had a good memory for faces and names and figures, and 
what he did not remember he knew how to find out. And the 
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was in the inability to sense that Joe was just as vindictive as 
he was. No matter how long they lived, no matter how closely 
they might work together or what gestures of friendship they 
night make, the fact, which Mike missed, was that Joe was 
incapable of pardoning Mike’s impertinence in the scene after 
Toe’s fruitless trip to Washington. 

Peg had warned him. “Don’t take your eye off Joe Chapin," 
she said. “You treated him as if you were bawling out a Hunky 
wardcaptain. and nobody ever treated him that way before, 
that I’ll guarantee you. I’ll bet those nostrils were quivering. 
In olden days he would have hit you with a riding whip.” 

He had worried along those lines himself, but he would not 
admit as much to Peg. When the meeting at the club came to 
pass so nicely, he was sure Peg was unduly alarmed. But be 
followed her advice: he kept his eye on Joe Chapin. 

Mike’s friends all over the state informed him of Joe’s 
appearances, and Mike did not deceive himself that Joe had 
developed an overwhelming passion for golf or the legal 
profession. But Joe's refusal of the judgeship and his haughty 
behavior in the Gibbsville mayoralty matter, and the fact that 
Joe had sought an appointive job from Washington — all made 
Mike believe that Joe would not seek the mandate of the 
people. Joe was up to something, of that there could be no 
doubt; but whatever it was, he must have learned that if it was 
political, he would finally have to come to Mike. In the mean- 
time, Mike got reports as to the dates and places on Joe’s 
itineraries, against the day they might be useful. He could, he 
knew, have asked Joe point-blank, or more adroitly questioned 
him as to the meaning of the trips. But he would no more have 
exoected a forthright answer from Joe than he would from 
Coolidge, who was refusing to say what he really meant 
he said he did not choose to run. If you went back 
ugh, Joe was a New England Yankee too, and probably 
just as stubborn and uncommunicative as the Presi- 
' wished he knew what Joe wanted if only because 
’ knew what his own answer would be. There 
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sold for middle-class home sites, leaving adequate grounds for 
the school. 

Joby Chapin was in one of the last classes to start at the 
Rutter house, just before the school removed to the new plant 
further out on West Christiana Street. The school made real 
estate money on the move to the new plant, which had all 
modem facilities, and there was even some talk about making 
G.C.D. a boarding school, but the objections were too numer- 
ous and the enthusiasm too slight. Classes always got smaller 
after the first high-school year, when the boys were usually 
sent to the established prep schools. By the time a boy reached 
senior high-school year his class was so depleted that he was 
practically being tutored, which would have meant an expen- 
sive education if the teachers had been better paid. 

The trustees of Gibbsville Country Day would have liked 
an Oxon. or a Cantab, for headmaster of the school, a pipe- 
smoker with a blazer and with cricket in his conversation. 
But Fred M. Koenig had his defenders. Frederick Miller 
Koenig, as his name eventually appeared in the Daybook, the 
school annual, had gone to Kutztown Normal for two years, 
taught for two years for money to pay his college bills, gradu- 
ated cum laude and Phi Beta Kappa from Lafayette, which 
was an acceptable college; taken his M.A. at Princeton, which 
gave him a Big Three label; and had been a lieutenant in the 
Service of Supply in France (which gave him an army record 
and some '■ European travel). He was teaching English and 
French at Gibbsville High when he received the call from 
Gibbsville Country Day, a call to which he responded with dig- 
nified alacrity. He was a Reading boy, who had met his bride- 
to-be at Normal, and since his bride-to-be «as ±e daughter of 
the third largest grocery store in Gifabsviile, the post at Gibbs- 
ville High had always been on his mind and in the mind of his 
father-in-law. The Country Day job mean: S2C0 above the 
high school pay, but more desirable than that was the quick 
prestige. 

Fred Koenig’s strongest supporter co ±e G.CJD. beard 
was Joe Chapin, who had origmaTy reen m favor of a Rhodes 
Scholar, any Rhodes Scholar. Sm when cone was to be had. 
Joe suggested they look into Koemrs .'eccrd, Koenig hariirr 
been suggested to Joe by iiis famer-m-Iaw. F. W. Ht-ndrg--- 
a McHenry & Chapin dien: and one cr the most resrerc-r.r- 
Lutherans in Lantenengo Crunr.'. Krenig alwavs n^nerrr-a -r- 
that Joe Chapin had been ms srcnscr. and when Zwoshr 
over at G.CJ)., Joby was naarie- 



Indeed, for special special consideration, for as Joe Chapin’s 
son, Joby was automatically special, without Joe’s intercession 
in Koenig’s behalf. 

Koenig was always so careful not to show any favoritism 
that he became self-conscious about it. He would pass Joby 
in one of the halls, and say “Good morning, Chapin,” so stiffly, 
that a duller boy than Joby would have sensed the self- 
consciousness. And Joby was not a dull boy. He had long 
since learned the relative positions of the citizens of Gibbsville: 
there were people like Harry and Marian Jackson, who worked 
for the family but were not afraid of you. There were people 
like Uncle Arthur and Aunt Rose McHenry, who gave you 
presents, but did not care much about you one way or the 
other. You stood up when they came in the room. There was 
Uncle Cartie Stokes, to whom Harry and Marian were respect- 
ful, but to whom your father was not respectful. There was 
Peter Kemp, the farmer, who worked all the time and worked 
for your father and mother but to whom your father and 
mother were respectful, not in the same way that Harry and 
Marian were respectful to Uncle Cartie, but still in a different 
way from the way your father and mother were polite to 
Harry and Marian- TTiere were the people in the Main Street 
stores: if they did not know your name, they treated you 
like just another kid : if they knew your name they called you 
'Mister Chapin, although you were only twelve or thirteen 

•'’■s old. There were men and women usually older than 
• ' father and mother, who liked all children. And there were 
people like Mr. Koenig, who was known to be fair, but whose 
treatment of you was cold and almost rude while at the same 
time he was a little afraid you would think he was cold or 
rude. In a boys’ school the reputation for fairness is a master’s 
greatest asset, greater than a reputation for efficiency (“he 
knows his subject”) or for jolly good fellowship or even for • 
athletic prowMS. Among the boys at G.C.D., Mr. Koenig was 
said to be strict but fair, but Joby did not agree. Mr. Koem'g 
was strict but the fairness was doubtful. 

When Joby was called to the principal’s office for a lecture, 
Mr. Koenig would tell the boy about what a fine family the 
Chapin family were, what high hopes they had for him, what 
ability he had if it was only directed in the proper channels 
—and end up without meting out the punishment Joby had 
been expecting. For certain infractions of the rules a boy could 
expect to be kept in during recess or after school, but for the 
wme infractions Joby would get a lecture. And Joby knew 
It, and so did his schoolmates. 



Then in 1927-28, the school year, when a more serious of- 
fense was committed, Joby was overpunished, for the word 
had reached Koenig that he was being overlenient with Joby. 

“Take your hands out of your pocket,” said Mr. Koenig. 
“What’s this I hear about you smoking a cigarette in the 
toilet?” ■ 

“I don’t know, sir.” 

“You don’t know? What kind of talk is that, you don’t 
know?” 

“I don’t know what you heard, sir,” said Joby. 

“Qh, you want to be fresh,” said Mr. Koenig. “You think 
because we’ve been lenient out of consideration for your par- 
ents, you think you’re lord and master around here. Well, 
you’re not, Chapin. You’re not. Where did you buy the ciga- 
rettes?” 

“I didn’t buy them, I took them from my father’s box.” 

“What would he say if he knew you were stealing cigarettes 
out of his private box?” 

“I don’t know,” said Joby. 

“Well, I uhink I do. He’d say you were a thief as well as a 
smoker.” 

“No he wouldn’t. He wouldn’t call me a thief.” 

“Isn’t that what you are?” said Mr. Koenig. 

. I don’t know.” 

“You stole them. Isn’t that what a thief does?” 

“Yes.” 

“Yes sir. You’re not here to receive a medal. You’re here 
to be punished and don’t forget that. When you speak to the 
masters and the principal you say sir, you’re no better than 
any other boy in this school and don’t think for one minute 
that your father wants you treated any differently, because he 
doesn’t. Your father is a fine man and one of the leading citi- 
zens of this town, and he doesn’t expect any privileges for 
you, young man. Well?” 

“Sir?" 

“Well, what have you got to say for yourself?” 

“1 don’t know, sir.” 

“Are you guilty, or are you not guilty? You know that 
much, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, then, what are you? Guilty, or not guilty?” 

“I didn’t know that’s what you were asking me, sir.” 

“What do you think I’ve had you in my office for?-To talk 
about baseball?” \ 

“No, sir.” 



“Then answer my question.” 

"Which question, sir? Gosh, you ask me a thousand ques- 
tions, and I don’t know which I’m supposed to answer.” 

“There’s only one question. Are you guilty of smoking ciga- 
rettes in the toilet and endangering the property, the lives and 
property of this school?” 

“I smoked. You know that. sir. I was caught.” 

“And I suppose if you hadn’t been caught, you’d go ri^t on 
smoking every day, I don’t know how many times a day.' Is 
that about the size of it?” 

“I don’t know, sir." 

“You don’t know. You — don’t — know.” 

“Go ahead and punish mel" 

“Just a minute, there. Just a minute. I’ll punish you, don’t 
worry about that. But don’t you start giving orders around 
here, young Mister Chapin. I’ll punish you, and you’re not 
going to wish you hurried me. Tried to hurry me. 'You might 
have received the ordinary punishment for smoking, but we 
can’t tolerate students giving orders and disrespect or we'd 
have a bedlam, not a school. Once we let the students give the 
orders around here we might as well close up shop. We won’t 
have a school, we’ll have a bedlam, that’s what we’ll have. All 
right, since you’re so anxious to be punished, you can start 
now, as of this minute. You are suspended for one week,”'- 

“Suspended?” 

“For one week. One week from tomorrow you may return 
to school and resume your classes.” 

“You mean I’m not to come to school at all?” 

“I mean exactly that. An enforced vacation. And when you 
return you may make up the lost work, if possible. Go put 
your things in your locker and then leave the school and go 
home. I will see to it that your parents know, in case you have 
the mistaken idea that you are going to spend the rest of the 
afternoon at the moving-picture show.” 

“I’ll flunk if I miss a week.” 

“You should have thought of that when you were endanger- 
ing the lives and property of this school, and giving me dis- 
respectful answers when I tried to question you. That’s all, 
you may go.” 

The severity of the punishment removed the active suspicion 
among the other boys that Joby was a suck, their word for a 
teacher s pet who was liable to be an informer. But the dis- 
grace did not have the compensating effect of making him a 
hero. There were too many boys in the school who did not like 
Joby anyway, who were glad to see Chapin get what was com- 



ing to him. No boy had ever been formally expelled from 
Gibbsville Country Day, although a few had abruptly trans- 
ferred to boarding school. Joby’s suspension therefore ranked 
historically among the major punishments and had the effect 
of convincing parents as well as students that Frederick Mil- 
ler Koenig was a man of character, who had the courage to 
stand up against the prestige of the Chapin-Stokes clan. The 
unfairness of the punishment also had a curious effect on Koe- 
nig himself. He knew, without going so far as admitting it, 
that the punishment had been disproportionately severe and 
that he had acted not so much on principle as on pique at the 
boy’s manner. It taught Koenig a lesson in self-control, but of 
course the person who paid for the lesson was a boy just enter- 
ing his teens, and in the transcript of Joby’s school record 
there was no credit for instructing a headmaster. It was a situ- 
ation calling for a variant of the medical joke that the opera- 
tion was a success but the patient died. 

The episode of the suspension had the effect of opening an 
undeclared war between Joby and authority. It was not in 
Edith to question the established order and she accepted the 
Koenig verdict without inquiring into the justice of it. In the 
inevitable meeting between parents and son, behind the closed 
doors of Joe’s den, Joby told the truth, but his account of the 
interview with Koenig was not phonographic and only con- 
tributed confusion. He could not remember exactly what Mr. 
Koenig had said or what he had said in reply, and Edith lost 
patience when the boy said: “Mother, you’re just as bad as 
he is.’’ 

“How dare you!’’ said Edith. 

“Look here, don’t you speak that way to your mother,” said 
Joe. 

“I don’t care,” said the boy. 

“You’re going to have to be punished at home, too, I can 
see that,” said Edith. 

“I don’t care! Just leave me alone,” said the boy and ran 
out of the room. 

“Really!” said Edith. “Now don’t you go and be sympathetic 
with him. If you do, Joe, he’ll never learn to obey.” 

“Oh, I won’t,” said Joe. “After all, I was the one that picked 
Koenig.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of school, I was thinking of his rudeness 
to me. He should be getting a good spanking, he’s not too old • 
for that.” 

“Well, don’t look at me. I’m not going to do it. L ^yant 
to, go ahead.” 



“You know perfectly well I won’t. He’s too strong. And 
you’re too weak. Too soft with-them, both of them." 

“Oh, cut it out, Edith.” 

“All right. I’ll cut it out, I won’t say a word. I’ll leave every- 
thing in your hands.” 

“You’ve said that before,” said Joe. “Always when ’we have 
some small crisis over something that happened at school; I’m 
the one who was too soft with them. Whe^everything’s going 
well 1 don’t hear any of these renunciations of authority, but 
when something happens, it’s because I’ve been too soft with 

them. Maybe if I weren’t so soft with them we wouldn’t have 
these long periods where they seem to behave themselves.”. 

“Seem to. You don’t know everything that happens.” 

“Well, why don’t you tell me?” 

“Because you’re at your office, or somewhere in the western 
part of the state, playing golf with your politicians.” 

“If I’m neglecting the children I’d like to know about it.” 

“Well, today’s an example,” said Edith. “It just happened 
that you were here and not in Pittsburgh when Joby was sent 
home from school.” 

“That’s never happened before,” said Joe. 

“Not suspension, no. But other things. It isn’t the first time 
he’s been punished, or Ann either, for that matter.” 

“Let’s confine this to Joby,” said Joe. 

“Suit yourself. Ann has been caught smoking too, but you 
weren’t here to hear about that.” 

“I was here when I got home, and you could have told me 

then, ” said Joe. 

“When it’s something about Ann you don’t like to listen,” 
said Edith. 

“She’s sixteen,” said Joe. “If what I hear is true, we’re very 
fortunate that our daughter’s worst crime is smoking. I’d be 
more worried about her dr inkin g this bootleg liquor.” 

“Would you?” 

“Yes. Are you implying that she does drink?” 

“I’m not implying anything.” 

_ “Then let’s get back to Joby. How do you propose to punish 
him? Cut off his allowance?” 

“Yes, or reduce it. Cut it in two. But something else, some- 
thing to do with smoking.” 

Make the punishment fit the crime, the punishment fit the 
crime.” 

_ If we don’t, when he goes to boarding school they won’t 
just suspend him. They’ll send him home for good.” 
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“I know,” said Joe. 

They agreed on cutting Joby’s allowance, but they never did 
find an appropriate punishment for smoking, and Joby was 
back in school in a week’s time. 

While he did not return a school hero, he had become a 
school celebrity. “Hey, Joby, got a cigarette?” the boys would 
say. He had the ephemeral nickname Lucky, after the ciga- 
rette brand. He was invited to join other boys in a smoke and 
he accepted the invitation if it did not mean smoking on school 
property. By degrees he became identified with the rebellious 
element, who were also the physically unattractive: the pimply, 
the fat, the bespectacled. There was a boy who was a source 
of supply for obscene versions of comic-strip characters; an- 
other boy who often got into bed with a housemaid; another 
boy who prowled the woods looking for embracing lovers; 
another boy who frequently carried a loaded .25 automatic; 
another boy who always had money provided by a middle- 
aged gardener. The last-mentioned boy said that the other boys 
could make fifty cents any time they wanted to, and it would 
not hurt but kind of tickle. But a boy who had once taken up 
the offer said that that was not all the gardener wanted, and 
the offer was closed when the gardener was sent to prison, 
where he hanged himself, and the boy sent to a distant board- 
ing school where there were other boys who had known gen- 
erous gardeners. The departure of the gardener and the boy 
was a fortunate accident for Joby, whose allowance had been 
cut to half of the fifty cents he might have earned from the 
gardener. On a quarter a week he was even more in debt than 
usual to Ann, Marian, his Uncle Cartie, and his cronies. For 
the remainder of his stay at Gibbsville Country Day, Joby was 
in debt, he was a member of a “crowd,” he stayed out of dis- 
covered trouble, and he made passing or better grades in all 
studies. He was coolly polite to Mr. Koenig (who, to be sure, 
was more than happy to be able to report a total regeneration 
to the boy’s parents), he forced himself to acquit himself 
adequately in the classroom, he did nothing that would jeop- 
ardize his chances of going to boarding school, where there 
would be a new life and new people, and where it svould be 
fun. So far, in his thirteen years, he had not had much fun. 

It was Joe Chapin’s custom to make all important announce- 
ments at the .. ..'ler table, provided the> ..ere not uap. .it 
announcements that might upset the digestion of the food. The 
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custom made for interesting and amiable dinner conversation, 
as well as being the only time of day when the entire family 
were sure to be together. 

On an evening in the spring of 1928 he smoothed out his 
napkin on his lap and said: “This is Station JBC Senior about 
to broadcast.” 

They looked at him expectantly. 

“I wish to make an important announcement to my millions 
of listeners at this table.” 

Some laughter fay Ann and Joby. 

“First, bad news,” said Joe. 

■ “Oh,” said Ann, with an exaggerated groan. 

- ‘The bad news, however, will be quickly followed by the 
good, so if Miss Chapin, of Gibbsville, Pennsylvania, will 
please remove her chin from her soup, let us proceed with 
the announcement.” 

“Chin removed. Matter of fact, wasn’t in the soup,” said 
Ann, 

“Almost, though. It certainly dropped when I said I had 
bad news," said Joe. “Well, the bad news, not really bad, is 
that Mother and I have talked to each other about the whole 
family going abroad this summer.” 

“Us too?" said Joby. 

“The whole family. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. Chapin, Miss 
Ann Chapin, and Mr. Joseph B. Chapin, Junior. No dogs, cats 
or other livestock.” 

“But we’re not going. That’s the bad news,” said Ann. 

“You are correct. Miss Ann Chapin. You are interrupting, 
but you are correct. The reason we are not going this sum- 
mer is that I am going to have to go to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, which is always in the summer, and there 
would be no point in ray going to Kansas City in the middle 
of our trip abroad. So, this is the good part of the announce- 
ment— we are going abroad next year.” ^ 

“All of us?” said Joby. 

‘The whole kit and kaboodle. Now the reason why I’m mak- 
ing the announcement a year ahead of time is because I would 
like this whole family, myself included, to brush up on our 
French. And secondly, I think it might be fun if we all studied 
up on England and France and Italy and learned something 
about the interesting places we’re going to visit. I’ve never 
been to Europe, Mother’s never been to Europe — ” 

‘Mother’s never been to Chicago. Illinois,” said Edith. 

I ve never been to Pittsburgh,” said Ann. 
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“I’ve never been to Boston, and you have,” said Joby. 

“Only once when I was little,” said Ann. 

“Well, the Swiss Family Chapinson will start their traveling 
next year,” said Joe. 

“Bum my clothes! Wait till I tell the bunch,” said Ann. 

“What was that expression?” said Joe. 

“Oh, just an expression,” said Ann. 

“It’s a very expressive expression,” said Joe. “Where did that 
come from?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing.” 

“But where did you get it?” Joe persisted. 

“It’s an expression they use in the South.” 

“When did you visit the South? I don’t seem to remember 
your taking any Southern trips lately,” said Joe. 

“There’s a new girl at school, they just moved to towrt. She 
doesn’t mean anything by it.” 

“No, and I’m sure you don’t, but it isn’t ladylike,” said Joe. 
“I don’t think the French would like to hear a young Ameri- 
can girl say Fumez mes robes, or whatever the French is. In 
fact I’m sure the French have no such e.xpression.” 



who had the money to buy Lincolns. If it was good enough for 
Joe Chapin ... He still had the Dodge in 1928, when he and 
Edith made a kind of “Dodge” decision. 

The decision concerned a school for Ann, who had been at' 
Miss Holton’s for thirteen years and was eager to go to board- 
ing school. There were the obvious schools — Foxcroft, St, 
Timothy’s, Farmington, Westover, Shipley, Madeira’s, Irwin's. 
There was some discussion over sending her to live with the 
Alec Weekses while she attended Spence or Miss Chapin’s. 
Edith’s old school, Miss Hannah Payne’s, had ceased to exist, 
and if Miss Chapin’s or Spence meant Ann’s living with the 
-Weekses, those schools were ruled out hy Edith, and Ann 
promptly gave up the idea of a couple of winters in New York 
City. “We could talk for years and never get anywhere,” said 
Joe. “Ann, you say you don’t want to go to college. Well, your 
mother and I think you ought to, but we’re not going to in- 
sist on it, and if we don’t insist on it, you won’t go. So when 
we consider a school, we needn’t bother about its record as a 
college preparatory school. A finishing school is what we’re 
looking for. I think it ought to be in the country, but near 
one of the larger cities. But does it have to be one of the more 
fashionable schools, so called? There ate some good schools 
that we haven’t got down on this list. Do you know a school I 
always liked? Oak Hill. I don’t know much about it, but on 
the other hand, I don’t know a single thing against- it. It’s 
Episcopal, and about halfway between Philadelphia and New 
York. Near Princeton, as a matter of fact. It isn’t a Foxcroft 
or 3 Westover, but as long as 1 can remember, back when I 
was at New Haven, and even when I was at The Hill, I’ve, 
known girls from the nicest families that went to Oak Hill.' 
Shall we look into it, or is your heart set on one of the others?” 

“I don’t know, I might like Oak Hill better,” said' Ann. “I 
' don’t realty care where I go, just so I go. Thirteen years at 
Miss Holton’s . . .” 

They went by motor to have a look at Oak Hill, and on 
the way home Joe, who was sitting with Harry, asked Ann 
how she liked the place. 

_ “I think it’s swell,” she said. “I liked Miss Ringwald and the 
girls I met seemed nice. I thought it was swell. I’d like to go 
there.” 

'Miss Ringwald said you could take the college preparatory 
in case you should change your mind.” 

I won t. Father, if I went to college I’d be twenty-three by 
the time I got out. Twenty-t/iree/ Fan ma brow.” 

If you changed your mind, you could be out of college at 
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twenty-two. Don’t forget your Miss Holton’s credits,” said 
Edith. 

“But the college boards, Mother. And anyway, twenty-two 
is almost as bad as twenty-three, although not quite. I don’t 
think I’m the studious type, if you know what I mean, and 
you didn’t go to college. Mother. It’s aU right for a man, a 
man has to. But not a girl.' Joby can go, he can collect all the 
laurels. He’s bright.” 

Oak HUl it was, and a timely choice, for shortly after her 
acceptance of Oak Hill and Oak Hill’s acceptance of Ann, the 
incident of the butcher’s delivery truck occurred. 

“You talk to her,” said Edith. “I can’t get anything out of 
her,” 

Ann was sent to her father’s den. 

“Aim, what really happened? I’m your father, and I think 
you know I love you and will back you to the hilt, but we 
must know what happened.” 

“Father, do I have to go over all that again? I’ye told you. 
I’ve told Mother. I’ve told you both twice.” 

“I would like to hear it again in full detail,” said Joe. 

“He stopped. The boy. Tommy, or young man. He asked 
us if we wanted to go for a ride and we said all right. I know 
it was wrong, but we got in the truck and drove down country 
and we got stuck in the mud,” 

“And there you sat?” 

“And there we sat.” 

“And he made no effort to get the car out of the mud?” 

“No,” said Ann. “At first we didn’t know we were stuck.” 

“You didn’t? Why not?” 

“Because we just stopped on the side of the road and we 
smoked some cigarettes and laughed and talked.” 

“You and Sara Stokes and the driver,” said Joe. “No other 
young man present?” 

“No, just the three of us." 

“And all this time the young man never made any advances, 
never got fresh with you?” 

Ann looked at him but said nothing, then turned away. 

“Is that what I’m to understand?” said Joe. 

She remained silent. 

“Is it, Ann? It’s what you told your mother.” 

“I know I did,” said i^n. 

“But it isn’t what you want to tell me?” 

“I don’t want to tell anybodv anything,” said Ann. 

“But unfortunately I have to know.” 



■•Why?” 

“Because — so many reasons. I want to protect you, and I 
wi)!. Be sure of that, Ann, no matter what. But 1 must,know 
what happened.” 

“Just you?” 

“That depends. I can't make any promises till I know.” 

“Father, nothing much happened.” 

“Well, tell me what did.” 

“Will Tommy get in trouble?” 

“It’s to our advantage to see that the whole thing is kept as 
quiet as possible. Ann, I want you to have confidence in me, 
and whatever is done, my first concern is for your welfare.” 

“My welfare. You mean for my own good?” 

“Not quite the way that sounds,” said Joe. “I’m not going 
to treat you like a child.” 

“I'll ;tell you,” said Ann. “We stopped the truck, and then 
we smoked a cigarette. We all smoked. Then we started to get 
hungry and Tommy said there was plenty to eat in the truck 
and we opened up all the packages of meat, but mostly it was 
steaks and chops and things that we didn’t want to eat raw, 
although he did. He ate some roast beef raw, without any salt 
or anything. We didn’t have any salt. Then finally we found 
one package with some bologna and some sausage and Sara 
and I ate that. It made us awfully thirsty and we wanted a 
drink of water. So he got out and went up the road and came 
back with a half a coconut shell filled with spring water and 
we drank that. Then I guess we had some more cigarettes." 

“Mm-hmm.” 

“Then he said who wants to get in the back of the truck 
with him. And we both said we didn’t. Well, then he laughed 
and joked and kidded Sara and me and finally Sara said, all 
right, she’d get in back with him, and she did, and I sat in 
front alone. I could hear them but I couldn’t see them. They 
were necking, and I said if you two didn’t stop necking I was 
going home, and they said to get in back with them, so I did. 
And he kissed me.” 

“Forcibly?” 

“No. I let him kiss me.” 

“I see. And then what?” 

“Well, then he wanted us to fake off our bloomers.” 

“And did you?” 

“Yes. I did.” 

“And did Sara?” 

“No, just me.” 

“And?" said Joe. “What about him?” 
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“He opened his trousers.” 

“He didn’t take them off?" 

“No, but he opened them all the way. I could see him. Then 
he wanted to go all the way with me, but 1 wouldn’t let him.” 

“Did Sara try to stop him?” 

“No, she wanted me to.” 

“Well, then, what did happen?” 

“Well, I put my hand on him and he put his hand on roe, 
and we did that.” 

“You say ‘that’ Did you know what you were doing?” 

“Yes. I’ve done it before with other boys. 1 won’t tell you 
who, so don’t ask me.” 

“All right. Then what happened?” 

“Well, he fell asleep.” 

“And you and Sara stayed there? How long was he asleep?” 

“I don’t know, I guess about two hours,” said Arm., “We 
were going to walk home, but it was too far, and we weren’t 
sure of the roads.” 

“What did he do when he woke up?" 

“He tried to get Sara to go all the way.” 

“But she wouldn’t?” 

"No. She said she’d do what I did but no more. So she 
took off her bloomers and that’s what they did. Father, it’s 
not so terrible. Almost every girl we know does that much.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Because you looked so sad.” 

"I am sad, Ann, but at the same time relieved,” said Joe. 
“And that’s all you did? I don’t mean to condone it, but is that 
all?” 

“On my word of honor,” she said. 

“He never touched you with his private parts?” 

"No. You're worried that I could have a babv?” 

“Well, yes, partly. You’ve heard of venereal disease.” 

“The claps? No, he never.” 

“You’ve given me your word of honor. Is there anything- 
more you want to tell me? That I haven’t asked vou?” 

“Just that I’m sorry it happened, and it wasn’t bis fault. 
He didn’t force us to go with him, and he didn’t even make 
us do what we did do. Father, I’m not just an innocent little 
baby.” 

“No, not if you" know about such things as the claps, as 
you call it. Have you ever gone the limit?” " 

“No.” 

“But almost?” 

“As much as I did today, no farther.” 


“Do you realize that you were lucky? I take for granted 
you know what rape is.” 

"Yes, 1 know. But he couldn’t have raped one of us with 
the other there.” 

“Sara seems to have wanted to encourage him.” 

“She was excited," said Ann. 

“What?” 

“Nothing. I’m sorry I said that.” 

“Well, 1 heard you. And you were, too, Ann, or you 
wouldn’t have got in the back of the truck. That’s the danger. 
You can’t help getting excited, it’s in all of us. But it’s there 
for a good reason, so that when you fall in love with the 
right young man you can share everything with him. You 
don’t cheapen it with a stranger that takes you for a ride in 
a truck.” 

“I know, I didn’t think. What are you going to do about 
Tommy?” 

“If 1 did what I want to do I’d give him a good beating, 
but I have to think.” 

“What are you going to tell Mother?” 

“I’m going to have to tell her the truth.” 

“Please don’t. Father? Please? I beg of you.” 

“How can I not tell her?” said Joe. 

“You can lie for me. Please don’t tell her. I don’t want her 
to know. If you tell her what happened today, you’ll have 
to tell her it happened before. 1 couldn’t bear it. I’d run away.” 

“Why?” 

“I don't want her to know, 1 don’t want her to know. If 
you tell her I’ll never tell you anything again as long as I live." 

“She’s your mother, and my wife. I shouldn’t have any 
secrets from ray wife.” 

“But you have. I’m sure you have,” said the girl. 

“What makes you so sure?” 

“Because I’ve looked at you. Father. You have secrets.” 

“They can be a burden,” said Joe. “And they get heavier.” 

“You must have been in love with somebody before 
Mother. Or maybe after. But there’s somebody you love 
besides Mother.” 

“Of course — vou, for instance.” 

“I didn’t ask you to tell me, I just know." 

“Yes. She died before your mother and I fell in love.” said 
Joe. “All right. We’ll make up some storv. The young man 
tried to kiss you but you wouldn’t let him. But wjrat'’afaout 
Sara? What s she going to tell your Cousin Percy and Cousin 
Sara?” 
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“She’s not afraid of them. She’s stubborn. She bosses them 
around as if they were slaves. If they ask her too many 
questions she’ll walk out of the room.” 

. “Do you admire that?” said Joe. 

“No, but look at Cousin Percy and Cousin Sara. So old 
and decrepit — ” 

“He happens to be two years older than I am, that’s all.” 

“Well, they look older and act older. They’re afraid of her 
shadow. Honestly they are. Father.” 

He took a cigarette from the silver box his ushers had given 
him. “Do you inhale?” 

“Yes,” she said. “Could I have one?” 

"“No,” he said. “There’s been quite enough maturity in this 
house for one day. I wonder what you’ll be like with your 
children.” 

“Like you, I hope.” 

He suddenly broke, put his head on his hands and wept. 
“Go now, please get out,” he said. 

She took away his cigarette and crushed it on the tray. She 
touched the back of his head. “Good-bye, dear,” she said, and 
went out . . . 

In a little while Edith came in and sat down. 

“I suppose you got nothing out of her,” said F.dith. 

“She said there was nothing, and I believe her,” said Joe. 
“You know the expression they use nowadays — he tried to 
make passes.” 

“And failed? That’s what we want to believe. I’d like to 
know more about the yoimg man, I don’t know a thing about 
him. I wouldn’t know him if I saw him, and the girls don’t 
know his last name.” 

“Well, what can we do, Edith? Call the meat market and 
ask them for Tommy’s last name. We can’t, and anyway, 
they’re probably closed.” 

“You’re a lawyer, find out from the police. They must know 
him, have some record of him.” 

“They’d know him, but that would be showing our hand. 
I say let’s drop it.” 

“I say let’s not drop it till we find out what kind of a person 
he is,” said Edith. “There’s one man that knows every man, 
woman, and child in this town.” 

“Who?” 

“Mike Slattery,” said Edith. 

“He’s also one of the last people I’d like tr 

confidence.” 

■ “He has four daughters,” said Edith. 



Joe was silent. “What would I say to him? How much do 
we want to tell him?” 

“It’s going to be all over school tomorrow, tell him you 
want to know what kind of a person this Tommy is. Has he 
any record with the police? Is he a poolroom boy? Just tell 
him the girls — he picked up the girls and they went for a 
ride with him.” 

“I’ve always been glad that Mike Slattery didn’t have a 
thing on me.” 

“What would he have on you, really? What could he say 
that he could use against you? His daughters aren’t ^own up 
yet, and things could happen to them.” 

“All right, I’ll call him.” 

He did so. 

“Yes, Joe, what can I do for you?” said Mike. 

“Mike, you have four daughters, and I’m talking to you as 
the father of one.” 

“Certainly, Joe.” 

“This afternoon my daughter Ann, and her cousin Sara 
Stokes, allowed themselves to be picked up by the young man 
who drives the truck for the Regal Meat Market. They went 
for a ride and got stuck in the mud, down country, and they 
didn't get home till just before dinner.” 

“I see.” 

“I’ve questioned my daughter very thoroughly, and so has 
her mother, and we’re both convinced there was nothing 
wrong, aside from playing truant. But Edith and I don’t know 
a thing about the young man, other than the fact that his 
name is Tommy. Do you know him, by any chance?” 

“Yes. His name is Willis, Tommy Willis, they call him,” 
said Mike. “I don’t know very much about him, Joe. He seems 
like, oh, any number of young fellows that have that kind of a 
job. He isn’t a Gibbsville boy. He comes from Taqua, orig- 
inally, but he’s been living in town three, four years. He 
boards at Mrs. Rafferty’s, in the Fifth Ward. He must fae 
pretty well behaved or Fran Rafferty wouldn’t let him stay. 
He’s a voter, he belongs to one of the hose companies — Per- 
severance, I guess. Yes, Perseverance, because I’ve seen him as 
tiller-man on the hook-and-ladder.” 

“Is he married?” 

“Not that I know of, Joe. He may have a wife in Taqua, but 
he must be separated if he has. She doesn’t live with him 
here.” 

Do you know if he’s ever been in any trouble with the 
police?” 
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“I don’t think so, but I could easily find out. I’ll call you 
back. Are you home?" 

“Yes, thank you very much, Mike." 

Mike Slattery telephoned in half an hour. 

“I have more on young Willis. He’s had two summonses for 
ipeeding out Market Street, and he is married but separated 
from his wife. She had him up for non-support about a year 
ago, and he was ordered to pay her fifty a month. That’s a lot 
of money, being’s he only gets a hundred a month.” 

“Has he any children?" 

“No children,” said Mike. 

“Separated from his wife, and has to pay her half his 
salary. That explains why he pieked up two young girls.” 

“That’s what I thought too,” said Mike. 

“I think the sooner this town gets rid of him, the better for 
our daughters.” 

“I’d go easy there, Joe. I know you could have him fired, 
but you don’t want him making a stink. He could make up 
some very beautiful lies and tell every pool hustler in town, 
and you Imow the kind of thing he’d say. I have dealings with 
a lot of different kinds of people, Joe. If you had him fired 
he’d have nothing to lose. Why don’t you let me handle it 
for you? A word here or there, in the right place. He can be 
gotten rid of without it looking like you had anything to do 
with it. He hasn’t fallen behind in his payments to his wit'e, 
because there he’d be in contempt and have to go to lail. 
But he’s had two traffic summonses already and he can 
get in trouble again. Everybody breaks the law driving a car, 
but this fellow could be a habitual offender, you .know Thafd 
take it out of your hands entirely, because the first two of- 
fenses were before this incident today, you see.’" 

“You’re satisfied that that’s the best way to do it?" said Joe. 

“I think it’s the best way.” 

“Well, then I’ll leave it entirely up to you. -Mi-ve. .\I1 J ^are 
about is the reputation of the two girls, oa can understand 
that.” 

“Joe, I can understand it four nmes rene^^rhan you ca.n, 
and I’m glad if I can be of service to you. tnar's what odd 
friends are for.” 

“Thank you.” 

“My only other advice in th;s marrer. if r 
thing to you about it, don't jus: ^auga cn, i 
you’re too worried, either. Ir you :o ureren 
pen, people will be susr:c:cus. ru: an the a- 



Girls will be girls. Could hsve been a lot worse. Handle it that 
way.” ; 

“Machiavellian, Mike.” ^ 

“Hmm. Where have I heard that word before? 

“What?” . , . 

“Don’t you worry, I’ll handle the whole thing. My highest 

regards to Edith." 

“Thank you, Mike.” 

“A pleasure, sir.” 

A few weeks later Fran Rafferty told Tommy Willis a man 
wanted to see him in the parlor. 

“What man?” said Tommy Willis. 

“Well, I never can remember his name, but he’s something 
in the sheriff’s office,” said Mrs. Rafferty. “I know him by 


‘Tell him I’ll be down in a minute,” said Tommy Willis. He 
closed the door of his room and heard fat Mrs. Rafferty slowly 
descending the stairs. He thereupon opened the 'window, 
dropped to the roof of the coal shed and left by the back gate, 
thereby becoming a fugitive from the justice of the Domestic 
Relations Court, County of Lantenengo, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and Gibbsville saw him no more. 

He had unwittingly been instrumental in repairing the still 
somewhat damaged friendship between Joe Chapin and Mike 
Slattery. Joe Chapin was properly appreciative of Mike Slat- 
tery’s machinations, and Mike was enjoying that moment, 
especially enviable for a politician, of having done a favor for 
someone who could be kept endlessly in the position of never 
being able to fully repay it. Politics is trades, trades are the ex- 
change of favors, and if a man owes you a favor so great that 
he will always want to repay it, but a favor of such unique 
character that it cannot be repaid in kindj the man who granted 
the favor assumes the status of dictator as well as benefactor. 


Whatever Joe had been doing in his trips around the state, 
for whatever purpose, Mike was satisfied to let him go, for Joe 
must have learned his lesson with the Washington experience, 
and if the trips were adding to Joe’s potential political value, 
they were going to be valuable to Mike. Mike therefore planted . 
the thought, just the grain of a thought, among his own men 
in the various counties, that Joe not only was making his ap- 
pearances with Mike’s knowledge, but with his consent and 
even at his suggestion. A man in a distant county would say to 
Mike: “We had another visit from Joseph B. Chapin the other 
night. Here for a testimonial dinner for one of our old judges.” 
The man would study Mike for Mike’s reaction. 
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“/ know','’ Mike would say, managing to imply that he knew 
a lot more than he wasn’t saying. 

“What the hell’s a Lantenengo County lawyer doing this far 
from home?” 

“A lot of people would like to know the answer to that, but 
I have a whole pocketful of answers for that kind of a ques- 
tion. Only I don’t always give away the answers. Sometimes 
it’s better to give away a cigar. Here, have a cigar.” 

By pretending to know what Joe was up to, and yet being 
noncommittal, Mike was subtly taking over Joe’s private cam- 
paign in the event it might be useful, but not assuming any re- 
sponsibility in the event Joe was getting nowhere. He had 
some of his politician friends sharply guessing that he, Mike 
Slattery, had actually sent Joe Chapin on the trips. 

Mike was responsible, wholly responsible, for Joe’s designa- 
tion as an alternate delegate to the convention in Kansas City. 
It was that kind of recognition that keeps a loyal party man 
happy. Mike was not himself a delegate but he was in attend- 
ance at the closed-door conferences, as befitted his standing in 
a reliably Republican state. Moreover, he was known, wher- 
ever he was known at all, to be a devout Roman Catholic, and 
it did no harm to the Republican party to have a man like 
Slattery to urge voters to ignore Alfred E. Smith, the inevitable 
Democratic nominee. As a Republican Catholic, Mike Slattery 
was worth more to the party than a run-of-the-mill Republican 
Protestant. The Protestant Republicans could be taken for 
granted, but the Catholic Republicans were goine to be hard 
to hold as election day got nearer. The convention was a 
worthwhile excursion for Mike, and he was careful to see that 
his familiarity with some of the great names of the party was 
not lost on Joe. He saw to it that Joe met them all, and he saw 
to it that the imnortant men realized that the good-looking 
fellow in the white linen suit was a Slattery man. There were 
so many potbellied men 'vith their pants hanging below their 
waistlines and their shi'ts creening out and their collars 
soaked with perspiration- that Mike was delighted to make 
a claim on Joe, who at ’east looked cool. 

Coming back on the train Joe sat up most of the night 
with Mike. 

“It's been a great experience. Mike. And do you know 
to me was one of the most interesting things about it?” 

“What’s that. Jo'’” 

“Well, it may so'--'d foolish, hut I was always under t-:-' 
pression Mr. Hco’.e- < a Democrat." 

“You’re not the on "i one had that 



planation for that was that Woodrow Wilsoa wanted people to 
think Mr. Hoover was a Democrat.” 

“Still, it’s interesting, because only eight or ten years ago 
I’d have all but sworn he was a Democrat. The reason it’s in- 
teresting is how comparatively short a time it takes for a man 
to become nationally known. I’ve always been a Republican, as 
you know, but yesterday we gave the nomination to a man I, 
thought belonged to the opposite side.” 

“Well, Mr. Hoover was so busy feeding the people in Eu- 
rope — ^he kept out of politics.” 

“It’s quite fascinating,” said Joe. “This big honor, the big- 
gest in the world, can happen to a man almost overnight. 
What was Coolidge when he was nominated for the vice- 
presidency? He’d been governor of Massachusetts and settled 
the police strike. What was Harding? Well, Harding isn’t a 
good example, because he’d not only been governor of his 
state but United States senator as well. But look at the other 
side, the Democrats, a governor and a college president. -Cox? 
Nobody. Franklin Roosevelt, the fellow that ran for vice- 
president, I used to know him slightly. At least 1 met him at 
dances when I was in college. A typical New York snob, I- 
always thought.” 

“And a Democrat, A Roosevelt a DemoCTat, it’s like seeing 
'Abe Cohen the clothier at High Mass.” 

“What was Roosevelt? Assistant Secretary of the Navy and 
that was as high as he ever got, but if he’d been elected, God 
forbid, and What’s His Name Cox died, the fellow I used to 
know could have been President of the United States. It isn’t 
Senator Borah, or Senator Lodge that gets to be President. It’s 
often a fellow that the general public hardly knows at all.” 

“Some men get elected to the Senate and they have such a 
good organization that they never have to go home. They can 
spend half their lifetime in the Senate. I’m not speaking of 
myself, but the United States Senate, naturally. But it’s one 
thing to get re-elected and re-elected to the United States 
Senate, and something else again to get the nomination for 
the presidency. In some ways it’s easier to be elected President. 
You take Dawes. I like Charley personally, but I couldn’t 
see him presidential timber. He’d make a good President, but 
not a good candidate, not against AI Smith. A1 Smith is an 
expert at the kind of a campaign Dawes would conduct, and 
it wouldn’t have surprised me if Smith could have beaten 
Dawes. But Smith won’t beat our man. The country’s orosoer- 
ous, and the so-called independent voter, the little difference 
he makes is going to be even smaller in tois election, because 
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the independent voter isn’t going to vote for a Catholic. If 
people have to vote for a Catholic to get a glass of beer, 
they’re going to do without the beer. I look for Hoover to beat 
Smith so badly that Smith will never recover from it. And 
speaking as a Catholic, I wish he wouldn’t run. I’d vote against 
him even if I weren’t a staunch Republican. Injecting the 
religious issue isn’t going to do any good, and it can do a lot of 
harm.” 

“I agree with you,” said Joe. 

They were tired, but they could not sleep in the hot, dirty 
train. Every once in a while a half-dnmken delegate would 
stumble into the smoking room. The porter was nowhere to 
be seen. Joe and Mike were in their shirt sleeves, and Mike 
could not remember ever having seen Joe without a jacket 
except on the golf course. 

“I wonder what goes on in the mind of a man like Herbert 
Hoover.” 

‘Tonight?” said Mike. “He’s probably sound asleep.” 

“Do you think so? Knowing that for all practical purposes 
he’s just been elected President of the United States?” 

Mike smiled. “He’d be glad to hear that, and so would the 
National Committee. Yes, I think he’s most likely asleep. Don’t 
forget he’s a man that’s done a lot of traveling. Civil en- 
gineer. Lived abroad a great deal, and not always in the lap 
of luxury.” 

“I know, but tonight. I know this much, I wouldn’t be able 
to sleep. Here we are going sixty or seventy miles an hour. 
We can’t see out the window in the darkness, but it’s easy 
for me to imagine being in his position, looking out the 
window and saying to myself, ‘I can travel for five days and 
nights, from coast to coast at a high rate of speed and still 
be in the country that I’m President of.’ Just one man, out 
of a hundred and twenty million people.” 

“Would you like to be President, Joe?” 

"What?" 

Mike saw that his question, and perhaps the tone of it, had 
taken Joe by surprise. 

“Me, President? No thank you.” 

But Mike had seen what he had seen in similar circum- 
stances, when he had asked other men, possum-players, about 
their political ambitions. If you caught them unprepared, you 
got your answer. He wanted to ask Joe a great many more 
questions, but now that he had given the answer to one, 
Joe would be cautious in his answers to the others ’ " \ 



“Well, I guess we’re not going to get much sleep, but I’m 
going to get off my feet for a few hours," said Mike. 

“Take the lower. I’m going to sit up.” _ ^ 

“No, I had it coming out, you keep_ it, thanks.’’ 

“Well, if you change your mind,” said Joe. 

“Good night, or good morning.” 

Home once more, Mike gave Peg a complete report of his 
activities at the convention, a report full of the names of 
men she never had met but on whom she bad detailed dossiers.' 
They were not just pictures in the paper to Peg Slattery. 
"What did Reed have to say? . . . How long were you with 
Bill Mellon? ... Did you talk to Mills? . . . Who else besides 
Fisher? . . .” Her questions helped Mike to re-create whole 
scenes, and in the re-creating of them he had a second and 
better look. 

“Did you get along all right with Joe? That was a long time 
to be with a man, so constantly." 

Mike looked at his wife. 

“Do you know what that fellow wants?” he said. , 

Mike and Peg were two people who were often more nearly 
one person. 

"Do 1 know what that fellow wants?” she said. 

“I have trouble saying it, the words have a hard time get- 
ting out of my mouth.” 

“Now it isn't what I’m thinking," said Peg, 

“I’ll bet it is, though,” said Mike. 

“The same thing A1 Smith wants?” 

Mike smiled. “You can’t say it either,” he said. “Can you 
imagine? How do you convince yourself you can be, or 
ought to be?” 

“You marry Edith Stokes.” 

“Do you thi^ that’s why it is?” said Mike. “No, I think 
he convinced himself. Maybe Edith encouraged him, but you 
should have heard the way he talked about it. Putting himself 
in Hoover’s place.” 

“You’re sure, eh?” 

Well, sure of what? I’m sure he wants it, but I don’t know 
if he knows he wants it. But now I have the explanation for all 
these dinners and getting-to-know-the-boys and so forth. Do 
you remember a fellow ran for vice-president with Cox?” 

“I have to think a minute. In 1920? Yes, a cousin of Teddy 
Roosevelt’s. Franklin K. Roosevelt.” 

“You’re thinking of Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the 
Interior under VVUson. But that’s the fellow. Well, Joe Chapin 
used to know him. I gather they went to society parties to- 
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BiU Mellon? ... Did you talk to Mills? . . . Who else besides 
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scenes, and in the re-creating of them he had a second and 
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“Did you get along all right with Joe? That was a long time 
to be with a man, so constantly.” 

Mike looked at his wife. 

“Do you know what that fellow wants?” he said. ■ 

Mike and Peg were two people who were often more nearly 
one person. 
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“I have trouble saying it, the words have a hard time get- 
ting out of my mouth.” 

“Now it isn’t what I’m thinking" said Peg. 
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imagine? How do you convince yourself you can be, or 
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should have heard the way he talked about it. Putting hims elf 
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You re thinking of Franklin K, Lane, Secretary of the 
Interior under Wilson. But that’s the fellow. Well, Joe Chapin 
used to know him. I gather they went to society parties to- 



gether. Joe didn’t like him, but that’s neither here nor there. 
In fact, the fact that he didn’t like him — well, Joe didn’t 
think much of him, but all the more reason why he could con- 
vince himself he could do as well or better. This particular 
Roosevelt got to be Assistant Secretary of the Navy. Ap- 
-pointive, of course. Well, you remember when Joe went to 
Washington that time, to get some appointment. The time 
he went behind my back.” 

“Oh, 1 remember, and I’ll bet he does too.” 

“Can you see it the way I do?” said Mike. 

“He thought he could get an appointment without getting . 
tied up with the organization.” 

“Sure. On his own. No political tie-up. Then get a reputa- 
tion and maybe run for governor, or United States senator. 

It all works out.” 

“Joe is what? Forty-five?” 

“Forty-six. We were bom the same year, ’82.” 

‘Then he stiU has plenty of time,” said Peg. 

“He’ll need it,” said Mike. 

Peg laughed heartily. 

Joe Chapin was now reaching the point in his life and the 
position in his activities where it could be said, and was being 
said, that he was a first citizen and, more and more, the first 
citizen of Gibbsville. There would be conversations in which 
Citizen A would say; ‘The biggest man in this town is Joe 
Chapin.” 

“Joe Chapin?” Citizen B might say. 

“Who's bigger? If you mean richer, yes. There’s a half a 
dozen guys that have more dough, but who does more with 
their dough? Who does more for this town, and doesn’t ask 
anything in return?” 

“I wouldn’t put Joe Chapin at the top.” 

“Then who would you put at the top? The Mayor? Some 
politician? Joe’s for good government, but he kept his hands 
out of politics. Listen, whenever anything’s good for the 
town, not just for Number One, who’s the first guy they get 
to serve on the committees and all that? When you see Joe 
Chapin connected with something, it’s good for Gibbsville, or 
Lantenengo County, not just for Joe Chapin. That’s the way 
1 look at it And who would you rather have representing 
Gibbsville? One of those loud-mouths at the Rotary Club? 
Mike Slattery? Doc English? Henry Laubach?” 

“How do you mean represent?” Citizen B might s- 

“Represent? By represent 1 mean 1 don’t mean 
I mean if say they had another Sesqui, who wouk.- 



ever he went away he “reflected credit” on his home town— 
and he always came back to it. He had avoided messes, and 
he had given the people confidence in their town. and in 
themselves: Joe Chapin was not a New Yorker or a Philadel- 
phian or a Chicagoan or a Bostonian, but wherever he went, 
he would be on equal terms with the best — and he was one 
hundred per cent Gibbsville. They did not quite love Joe 
Chapin, but they were proud of him and grateful, and if he 
had died in 1929 they might have found out that they did 
love him. But he did not die in 19^9. 

Joe Chapin was almost the last of the upper-middle-class 
Gibbsvillians who had not been abroad. He had never been 
to Europe because in the days preceding the World War he had 
not been attracted to the Eastern Hemisphere by culture or by 
sin. Young men in his circumstances sometimes took their 
brides to Europe on their wedding trip, but during their en- 
gagement period Edith had told Joe that the very thought of 
a great ocean liner gave her mal de mer, and in accordance 
with her wishes, that ended the discussion. After the World 
War there was a longish period during which Joe mentioned 
Europe,, and especially France, as seldom as possible. France, 
in the American language, was a word that had a quick as- 
sociation with the word army, and both words stayed out of 
Joe’s conversation. But ten years after the Armistice the 
embarrassment had lessened to the point where Joe could make 
plans to take his family on a six weeks’ trip to England, 
France, and Italy, and the plans, once postponed on account 
of the Kansas City convention, reached the passport and sail- 
ing-date stage. They would go in a French Line ship, which 
was “wet,” and you could begin to try out your bilingual 
ability as soon as you went abroad. The Chapins were given 
the names of the little restaurants, that were known all over 
the United States as truly French and off the tourist-beaten 
path. Warning letters were written to the three or four Gibbs- 
ville expatriates. Morgan, Harjes were alerted through the 
good offices of Dave Harrison (“We have a man there that 
can do absolutely anything for you, whether it’s good for you 
or very bad for you,” he wrote). The names of reputable 
physicians were obtained, and Joe and Edith even had serious 
discussions over the advisability of having the children’s ap- 
pendices excised in advance. They were reassured by the 
existence of the hospital at Neuilly. They promised inemselves 
to drink no water but Evian and to drink no milk whatey-".'^ 
They would use their oldest, most decrepit luggage 
got to Paris and the establishment of Louis Vuiti 



was never to be let out of their sight, particularly in Italy, and 
most particular ■ n Firen7e. The right kind of letter was be- 
ing sent to our ambassadors in London. Paris, and Rome; to 
the purser of the lie de France; to Bob Hooker’s not very 
close friend l.arry Hills, of the Herald Tribune; and to the 
managers of White’s Club in London and the Travelers in 
Paris. Monsignor Creedon was arranging for a private audi- 
ence with His Holiness Pius XI, and for months Joe and Edith 
took down the names and addresses of Rosa Lewis, Bricktop, 
Joe Zelli, George of the Ritz, Italian tailors, shoemakers more 
expensive than Peal, certain clerks at Asprey’s, dons at Oxford, 
car-hire people who were cheaper than Daimler, Louis Brom- 
field’s secretary George Watkins, and Nita Naldi, Erskine 
Gwynne, Sparrow Robertson, Jimmy Sheean, and Ben Finney. 
The mention of each name was introduced by the urgent Be 
sure and see ... 

They were to leave Gibbsville two days after Country Day 
closed for the school year, sailing two days later. On the night 
that school closed Joe broke his right leg. 

Edith and Joby had gone to bed early, having finished all 
but the final packing, and Ann was at a bon voyage party at 
the Laubachs’. Arthur and Rose had given Edith and Joe a 
party the night before Country Day closed, so that that cere- 
monial of the trip was out of the way. (“A good idea to get that 
out of the way so you won't be exhausted boarding your ship.”) 
The trunks had gone to New York, and Marian had even put 
the slip covers over some of the downstairs furniture. The 
house was not quite abandoned, not quite occupied, and Joe 
was busying himself with last-minute chores, mostfy of a paper- 
work nature. Although Edith had retired, he had gone- twice 
to their bedroom to ask her questions. On his third visit to 
the bedroom he found her deep asleep and he closed the door 
gently and walked softly to the top of the stairs. 

In later months he tried to recall exactly what occurred — 
whether his loose-fitting house slipper caught on the carpet- 
covering, or he misjudged the turn that he had made literally 
many thousands of times. In any event, he started falling at 
the top of the stairs, which were quite steep and had sixteen 
risers. 

He fell all the way to the first floor and lay there. He 
was unconscious, his fall unheard by his wife or their son 
or any of the three servants. He was later able to estimate 
how long^he lay there: from about ten minutes past eleven 
until Ann’s return at twenty-five minutes to one.- 

Ann quickly recovered from her first horror and de- 
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termined that he was alive. She called her mother, who did 
not answer, and she went upstairs and shook Edith out of 
her sleep. Together they went downstairs again, and .they 
noticed what Ann had not noticed earlier: the blood on his 
trouser-leg. Edith telephoned Billy English, who, as Ann said, 
took forever to get there. He announced that Joe had a broken 
leg, compound fracture, and a concussion of the brain. He 
sent for the ambulance. Nobody remembered to wake Joby. 

Ann in her party dress went to the hospital with her mother 
and Dr. English, who was an extremely careful and slow 
driver. The Chapin women waited in the superintendent’s 
ofBce for Billy English’s first report, which was an hour in 
coming. 

“He has a bad fracture of the leg, that we know, and he 
must have done a complete somersault falling down the stairs, 
to account for the concussion. We’re lucky, very lucky, he 
didn’t break his neck. That sometimes happens in falls of that 
kind. I won’t try to underestimate his condition. He’s badly 
hurt. However, he’s alive and right now he’s sleeping. Our 
danger now is from the concussion and of course shock. I’ve 
arranged for a room for you, Edith, and you, Ann, if you’d 
care to stay. It’ll be down the hall from Joe’s room. I know 
you’re not going to feel much like sleeping, but the floor nurse 
will' get nightgowns for both of you. Regular hospital night- 
gowns, but it might be a good idea for you to try to get some 
rest tonight so that you won’t be exhausted tomorrow.” 

“Has he recovered consciousness?” 

“Not completely, Edith, and he won’t for several hours, how 
many I don’t know. That depends on several factors. We 
don’t know how long he was lying there, and of course we 
don’t even know what happened, do we? You can have some 
coffee, if you like, or tea, but I'd suggest you both have a cup 
of bouillon. I have a room here myself, so I’ll be here through 
the night, and I’ll see that you’re notified the minute there’s 
any change either way’. I don’t want to alarm you, but at the 
same time our dear Joe has had a very close call and I can’t 
honestly tell you ladies that he’s entirely out of danger. Joe’s 
more than a patient to me, too, you know.” 

“Thank you, Billy, we realize that,” said Edith. “I’ve had 
some sleep and I’m quite awake now, but I think we’U follow 
your suggestion.” 

“Mother, I’m wide awake,” said Ann. 

“But let’s do what Dr. English says. We have to think of 
tomorrow, and we’re not going to be much h^p if we haven’t 
had any sleep. Will you show us our roo' ''y?” 
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“Come with me,” said Dr. English. “Your mother’s right, 
Ann . Tomorrow’s when you’re going to nerd your strength.” 

“I know that. Dr. English. It’s just that 1 know I won’t 
sleep.” 

“Well, try,” said the doctor. “I can give you a tablet that 
will put you to sleep ...” 

“No, and don’t put anything in my bouillon,” said the girl 

‘That never crossed my mind,” said the doctor. 

“And you’ll apologize to Dr. English for your rudeness.” 

, “I didn’t mean it rudely. I’m sorry. Dr. English,” said the 
girl. 

“We’re all under a strain,” said the doctor.. 

The Chapin women got little sleep. They were kept awake 
by their concern for Joe, but that was not the only tension 
that made sleep come hard. They were extra-conscious of 
each other; it had been a long time since they had slept in the 
same room. What it came down to was that it had been a 
long time since they really had been together. Edith was 
proud of her daughter’s exquisite form, and Ann was pleased 
that her mother had not gone to fat as so many mothers had. 
But Edith had preached modesty all through Ann’s childhood 
and girlhood, and now the act of undressing in the same room 
was an intimacy that neither Edith nor Ann was prepared 
for. They did not appear wholly nude in front of each other; 
the putting-on of the hospital nightgown was accomplished 
in the bathroom. But they could not help looking down at each 
\ other’s gown, where the bosom extended, and lower down 
where the pubic shadow could be seen under the summer- 
weight cotton. The intimacy made them strangers, and since 
neither wanted to talk about what was worrying both of them, 
they told each other good night, try to get some sleep, and 
lay listening to each other’s breathing and turning in the 
beds. They were placed in each other’s company, but it could 
not be said that Joe’s accident had thrown them together. 

However, they had been apart for years. A teacher at Miss 
Holton’s had had to instruct Ann in the frightening mysteries 
of menstruation, and with that opportunity gone, Edith neither 
was given nor had contrived a second chance to get on close 
terms with the matured and maturing girl. And Ann, there- 
fore, was independent of her mother, but with no one of her 
sex to take her place. The whole world of sex was between 
Ann on the one side, and, on the other, what she did and did 
not know. This very night, before her discovery of her father 
at the foot of the stairs, she had touched a boy, a boy had 
touched her, with such exciting effect that her capacity to feel 
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put her, in her own mind, a million miles away from a candid 
relationship with her mother. She was in the stage wher&what 
she was discovering and experiencing was unique, notwith- 
standing her complete knowledge of the act which, performed 
by her parents, had caused her existence. She thought about it 
little enough, but when she did she thought of her father visit- 
ing her mother in total darkness, without visual or tactile 
enjoyment or prolonged excitement such as she herself had en- 
joyed, and achieving the ultimate embrace (which she had 
not yet achieved) in the fashion of all married couples. So 
far she had not been able, or permitted herself, to imagine 
her father in the positions of love-making. It was easier for 
her to imagine her mother making love with an anonymous, 
featureless figure that was her father, but not Father. She 
was convinced otherwise, but it was not impossible for her 
to imagine her mother as a partner in love-making with al- 
most any man; and except for the dirty trick it would have 
been on her father, she would not have been irreparably 
shocked if her mother had used her body for pleasure with 
another man. To Ann a woman’s body was designed for two 
related purposes, pleasure and child-bearing, and her mother 
as a woman was no different from any other woman. As the 
wife of Father, however, she owed him complete fidelity, and 
there was nothing to indicate that she had betrayed that trust. 
She knew that when she got married she was not going to fool 
around. 

The mother and daughter were not visited until seven- 
thirty o’clock in the morningT when a nurse brought them 
coffee, toast, and soft-boiled eggs. Edith telephoned Marian 
to have Harry bring some day clothes and she then spoke to 
Joby. To her annoyance and relief Marian had already told the 
boy the bare facts of Joe’s accident. 

“Why didn’t you tell me about Father?” 

“Because you were asleep and there was nothing you could 
do, now don’t be upset, Joby, don’t be upset.” 

“Can I come over with Harry?” 

“Yes, of course, although you’ll only be able to see Father 
for a minute. He’s still asleep.” 

“Are we going to Europe?” 

“Oh, dear,” said Ed th. “No, we’ll have to cancel all that. 
A broken leg takes months to heal.” 

“Will Father have to carry a cane?” 

“At least. In the beginning, crutches.” 

“Is he going to have to stay in the hospital?” 

“I imagine so, quite a while.” 



“Billy says it won’t be,” said Arthur. “What I don’t like — it. 
seems to me Joe himself is still low in spirit.” 

“Billy says that’s the result of the shock and the concussion.” 

“And it may be, but I don’t like it. He’ll say to me, ‘I’ll be 
back in harness after Labor Day,’ and then he’ll wonder aloud 
whether he’ll be ready for the November term.” 

“Of court?” 

“Yes. November’s always very heavy because we lawyers 
ask for postponements in the September term. But one good 
thing, one consolation. He’s achieved one ambition.” 

“Which?” 

“Just sitting here and lying in the hospital, Joe’s made 
enough money in the stock market so he can give you and 
each of the children pretty close to a million dollars. Joe’s 
a very rich man. So am I, I might add. At least we don’t 
have to worry about money. Edith, I wonder if it might not be 
a good idea for you and Joe to go abroad this winter.” 

“Let’s not talk about that again till he’s all recovered.” 

“But think about it. Take some of that money and go to 
the Riviera and have a real rest. Joe’s been working hard and 
scooting about the countryside as though he were running 
for office. Why don’t you start inculcating the idea of a real 
vacation? The children wUl be going away to school in the 
fall.” 

“He likes scooting about the countryside.” 

“It’ll be quite some time before he’s able to do it again, and 
you might as well get him away from temptation. If not 
Europe, Florida. It doesn’t have to be Palm Beach. There 
are- other places. Or- California. Sit in the sun and see some 
new people and get his mind away from work. In less than 
three years we’ll be fifty, Joe and I.” 

Joe called to them. “Hey, you two.” 

He was in the living room, which had been converted into 
a downstairs bedroom. The main house on the farm was al- 
ways cool, what with the shade of the walnut trees and the 
two brooks that passed in front of and at the side of the 
house. A hospital bed was set up in the living room and Joe 
was able to escape most of the August heat. 

They went inside and Edith washed Joe’s face. 

“What dire deeds of derring-do were you plotting?” 

“Arthur was doing all the plotting. He thinks we ough: " 
go abroad next winter.” 

“That’s odd. I think Arthur ought to go abroad ne~ 

“Well, then somebody in this firm is going, 
winter,” said Arthur. 



tournaments, those cigarette boxes they give you for mak- 
ing a speech.” 

‘Thirty pieces of silver has another connotation that I’m 
sure Joe doesn’t like any more than I. do, Arthur,” said Edith. 

“It was unfortunate. However, to thine own self be true, 
and you can be a traitor to yourself, you know.” 

Joe moved in his wheelchair. “Ah, I’m glad you said that. 
I’m doing the exact opposite. If I didn’t make those trips, I 
wouldn’t be true to myself.” He turned to Edith. “Shall I tell 
him?” 

“I think you’re going to, so why ask me?” 

Joe lit a cigarette. “Arthur, in a way I am a traveling sales- 
man. I’m peddling a commodity called Joe Chapin.” 

“I see.” 

‘The trips have often been exhausting, but they’ve had a 
purpose, and not just the thirty pieces of silver.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said Arthur. 

“Until this minute Edith has been the only other person 
to know what’s been behind the trips. Oh, I imagine there have 
been some guesses, but that’s all they’ve been. Guesses.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Unconfirmed guesses. The fact of the matter i?, I’m run- 
ning for office.” 

Arthur looked at Edith and laughed, but she did not smile. 
“I’m laughing because I was just saying to Edith, you appeared 
to be running for office.” 

“Well, you were right. I’m running for lieutenant governor.” 

Arthur rubbed his chin and stroked his nose with his thumb 
and forefinger. “It all becomes clear, once you clarify it,” he 
said. “An ambassador of good will, like Lindbergh. Mending 
fences before they’ve been broken.” 

“You might say,” said Joe. 

‘Then I take it you’re planning to run next year? That’s the 
next time we vote on lieutenant governor.” 

“I hope to,” said Joe. 

“Am I to keep this a secret?” 

“Oh, yes indeed. I’m waiting for the psychological mo- 
ment.” 

‘To announce it to Mike Slattery and the others?” 

“Yes.” 

“How will you know the psychological moment has come?” 

“Well, to some extent I’m relying on instinct. When I’m 
satisfied that I have enough friends in all the couaties of the 
state, then I’ll make my position known. You-. rthur. 


I’ve made at least one appearance, in every county in the 
state, and in some counties, like Allegheny and Lackawanna, 
Dauphin, Philadelphia, Berks, I’ve made as many as ten ap- 
pearances.” ' 

“Good God, there are seventy-six counties in the Common- 
wealth. You have been busy.” 

“You’re damn right I have.” 

“Haven’t the professionals been suspicious?” 

“Suspicious, but careful. They’ve had nothing to go on. 
I’ve made no political speeches except for a few last year in 
support of Mr. Hoover,” 

“Thereby declaring yourself against AI Smith, and you did 
declare yourself all right.” 

“Well, I’m a Republican. That’s no secret,' and I meant, 
every word I said against Al Smith. The audacity. Tammany 
Hall.” 

“Well, we’ve had some rotten eggs in our own. basket. 
However, that’s neither here nor there. Water under the bridge, 
they say. I’m more interested in your campaign. You think 
you’ll have enough of a following to be able to convince the 
Slatterys and people like that that you’re the man?” 

“That’s what I’m counting on.” . , 

/ “But for all you know, they’ve picked their candidate for 
next year.” ' 

“If they think I’m strong enough, they’ll change their' 
minds.” 

‘True.” 

“I noticed you haven’t expressed any approval or disap- 
proval,” said Joe. 

“You’ve always known how I feel about politics, but you’ll 
always know how I feel about you.” __ 

“Arthur, that’s all I wanted to know.” 

“I’ll back you with every word I can speak and every dollar 
I can rake up.” 

“Yes, I always believed that,” said Joe. 

“And I think I can guess why you want the job.” 

“I’ll tell you if you’re right.” 

“You want to be as good as your grandfather,” said Arthur. 

“Yes,” said Joe. He looked at Edith, who" returned his 
look expressionlessly. He said no more. 

“Well, you are, in my opinion, without going to the bother 
of a political campaign, but I don’t write the history books and 
I guess that’s what you have in mind. As a matter of fact, Joe, 
now that I’ve had a moment to think it over, it’s a praise- 
worthy ambition. We’ve had sdrrie judges in our family, and . 
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I’ve often thought I’d like to go down in the books as a judge. 
But never enough to go into politics. However, your ambition, 
your pride, is stronger than mine, and 1 always knew that. 
They couldn’t hope to find a better man. But first — before 
you start mending fences, mend that leg. I must be going.” 

When he had gone Edith said; “I was afraid — " 

Joe nodded. ‘T was going to tell him everything. I could 
tell that. But I feel much better now that I’ve told him that 
much. It isn’t that we can’t trust Arthur, but I think it might 
shock him to know what I reafiy have in mind.” 

“Oh, he was shocked anyway,” said Edith. “He doesn’t like 
it” 

“And that’s the proof that he’s a real friend. He’ll support 
me in spite of his true feelings about politics.” 

“What else could he do?” said Edith. 

The visits of Dr. English were becoming as much punctilio 
as medico. There was little he could do to hasten Nature, and 
his thrice-weekly calls at 10 North Frederick were scheduled 
to coincide with the serving of a cup of tea. 

“I brought my chauffeur with me, 1 hope it’s all right,” he 
announced one afternoon. He was followed into the den by his 
son Julian. 

“Hello, Julian, how nice of you to drop in,” said Joe. 

“Hello, Mr. Chapin. I'm sorry you had such tough luck, 
but you're in capable hands. At least that’s what my father 
tells me.” 

“Really, Julian. I don’t talk that way,” said the doctor. 

“Would you like a Scotch and soda?” said Joe. 

“He would not,” said the doctor. “He very kindly offered 
to be my chauffeur, just for this afternoon, but he knew what 
that entailed. No chauffeur of mine drinks.” 

Julian and his father rose as Edith came in. “Oh, it’s Julian,” 
she said. “How are you?” 

“Fine, thank you, Mrs. Chapin. Sorry to be so healthy with 
Mr. Chapin laid up.” 

“Would you like a Scotch or something?” 

“That problem’s just been settled, thanks,” said Julian. 

"How’s Caroline?” said Joe. 

“Great,” said Julian English. “She’s been wanting to come 
and see you, but your physician discourages visitors. Did you 
know that?” 

“Not Caroline,” said Joe. “Billy, don’t you know a pretty 
girl is the best tonic in the world?” 

“Well, while we’re on that subject, you have-^-'e in this 
house. Ann,” said Julian. “If Caroline ever ac', ’ll wait 



“And it is an outburst,” said the doctor. 

“And I don’t apologize for it. I hear you’re sending him to 
St. Paul’s, which is an all-ri^t school for ordinary boys. But 
Joby ought to be going to some place like JuiUiard or Curtis.” 

“I’ve never heard of either one of them,” said Edith. 

“I’ve heard of Curtis, so I guess the other’s a music school 
too,” said Joe. “But I think we’ll go on with our plans to send 
him to St. Paul’s. I’m certainly not going to encourage him to 
play that jazz stuff.” 

“No, I don’t imagine you will,” said Julian, in tones of 
such disgust that his father rose. 

“I won’t bother to take your temperature or your blood 
pressure now, Joe,” said the doctor. “I’m sure my own’s gone 
up to the danger level.” 

“Well, I’m sorry, Mr. Chapin, and Mrs. Chapin. The fact of 
the matter is, Joby’s what I wish I’d been. He’s a great jazz 
piano player, whether you like it or not.” 

“Well, frankly, Julian, I don’t,” said Joe. “But it’s al- 
ways nice to know we have some talent in the family. I’ll 
try to appreciate it.” 

“No. You have a Steinway, and it isn’t even in tune,” said 
Julian. 

With that remark there was no further effort to simulate 
cordiality, and the doctor and his son left. 

“And that’s what Caroline Walker has to put up with every 
day,” said Edith. 

“He makes it very difficult to defend him,” said Joe. 

“Not many people try any more. And those that do, they’re 
like you, fond of his father.” 

“No, not altogether that, Edith. He has that certain inde- 
finable thin g called charm. And the whole thing started over 
his well-intentioned overpraise of Joby’s piano-playing. His 
motive was all right, but his enthusiasm and impatience got 
the better of him. Impatience, that’s what it is.” 

“Oh, rot. It’s common, ordinary bad manners by an un- 
grateful spoiled brat. Caroline can be glad they have no 
children. That’s going to make it easier when the time 
comes.” 

A conversation at the Gibbsville Club on an afternoon in 
1930: 

ARTHUR Mc HENRY: Billy, is there anything organically 
wrong with Joe? 

DR. ENGLISH: No, why? 

MCHENRY: Are you sure? You can tell me 



recovers from a fall. Well, Joe’s not an elderly person, but 
he’s forty-eight. There’s a lot of good soimd medical advice 
in that old saying, watch your step. 

MC HENRY: I suppose so. 

ENGLISH: We’ve got him walking again and he may just 
be taking a long time making a complete recovery. Although 
I don’t look for a complete recovery, frankly. If he tried to 
run to catch a train, or if he tripped steppin^oflf a curbstone — 
no good. It’ll be another year at least before I give him per- 
mission to drive a car. No more horseback riding, at least for 
several years, and I’d just as soon he forgot about it for good. 
As to his spirit, if you really want to know what I think, I 
think one trouble is he misses his daughter. Aim. 

MC henry: You know, Billy, I think so too. 

ENGLISH: Oh, I’m pretty sure of it, pretty sure. But he’s 
going to have to get used to that. I never had a daughter. Wish 
I had. But I can readily understand how a father could get so 
attached to one. Why, the way I’ve got attached to Caroline, 
and to her all I am is an old ogre that’s stingy with Julian. 

MCHENRY: Oh, I don’t think that’s how Caroline feels. 

ENGLISH; Spare me your consolation, Mr. McHenry. I’m 
much wiser than you think. But I’m sure we’re right about 
Joe. He misses Ann. But we can’t very well go to a friend of 
ours and tell him to take his daughter out of boarding school. 

MCHENRY: No. 

ENGLISH: You and your father always seemed to hit it off 
very nicely, but that isn’t usually the case. It’s usually father 
and daughter that get along well, and Joe and Ann do, only 
more so. However, when you have an attractive, sweet crea- 
ture like Ann, you’re going to lose her eventually, so this may 
turn out to be a blessing in disguise. 

MCHENRY: Let’s hope so. Let’s hope some good will come 
of it 

It was the custom among the younger set of Gibbsville to 
form a group for a swim, a picnic supper, and a visit en masse 
to one of the amusement parks to dance to the music of the 
name bands. A band would be booked so that in five successive 
nights it was never more than seventy-five miles from Gibbs- 
ville. After the World War all of the famous bands were 
booked into the coal regions — Earl Fuller, Fletcher Hender- 
son, Red Nichols, Jean Goldkctte, Garber-Davis, Lopez and 
Whiteman, the Great White Fleet, Waring, Ted Weems, the 
Scranton Sirens, Art Hand, the Original Dixieland, Ted 
Lewis, Paul Specht, Ellington, among the readily recogniz^t'ie 



n.'imcs, niui others, on their wuy up. like Charley Ftehofer's, 
wliich liad niailo a couple of recordings that placed the band 
among the promising. It was the summer of "Sweet and 
Lovely" which Frehofer ha<l recorded, and anyone who had 
an interest and an ear could tell that the unbilled piano soloist 
had techniiiue, imagination, taste, and heart. 'I'ho style auiicF 
pated Diichin but was a fuller, two-handed discourse, and 
Johy Ciiapin brought the record home and played it over and 
over again on his portable. 

“ Ibis fellow', s good," .said Joby, 

"What’s his name?" said Ann. 

"rvo written to lind out but I haven’t got an answer yet.” 

"He /.y good.” 

"I’ll play his solo again. The last chorus is all bund, all out 
for Swedish llavcii. Everybody. But I eau’t get enough of that 
piauo. Listen.” 

Ann heard the record so many time.s that when a parly 
was being organized to hear Frehofer, she mentioned the fact 
to her brotitcr. 

“No use my asking If I can go. They won’t let me. Hut will 
you try to liud out tlic name of the plauo-playcr?" 

“All right," said Ann. 

At (ho dance pavilion Ann moved up to (ho stand and at 
the end of a set slie asked a saxophone-player to tell her the 
name of tlic pianist. 

"Hey, Cliarley, what's your name?" the auxophonc-playcr 
called. 

“ril bile. What's my iianic?" 

“No kidding, .Socieiy Girl wants to know." 

Ihe piano-player came to the edge of the stand and leaned 
dovvn. “Why do you want to know my name? i-lave you got a 
.suhpeeny?" 

"hirst I want to know if you made tlw record of ‘Sweet 
and Lovely.’ " 

“1 plead guilty.’’ he .said. "Did it meet with your approval?" 

"Yes, but I’m not asking for myself. My brother is on e.t- 
cellent pianist. He’s only liflcen, but ho’.s terribly good, really 
he i.s, and ho thinks your playing i.s superb, really." 

“Well, good for him." 

“Well, what’s your lutme, so I can tell him?" 

“Charley Uongionio." 

"llow do you spell that’?" 

1 1! write it down for you. .Sure you don’t want my tele- 
phone number? Do you live around here?" 
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“Yes. I live around here, I hope you don’t think I came here 
to spend the summer.” 

“Here’s the name. I hope you can read my writing. How 
about a drink?” 

“Are you inviting us, or what?” 

“Inviting you. I have a pint,” said Bongjomo. 

“Okay,” said Ann. “We’ll meet you at intermission. We’ll be 
standing to the right of the exit” 

“Don’t fail me.” 

The music resumed and Ann’s partner said, “I like that — I 
don’t think.” 

“Oh, don’t be a stuffed shirt You haven’t got anything to 
drink, and I’d love one.” 

“Well, I’m not going to drink any of that fellow’s liquor.” 

“Well, isn’t that just too bad.” 

“What’s the matter with you, anyway? Picking up a bum 
out of an orchestra.” 

“He didn’t seem like a hum. He had nice manners and as 
far as being a bum. I’ll bet he makes more money than you’ll 
make when you’re thirty.” 

“I won’t be making it that way, you can be sure.” 

“I’ll say you won’t. You can’t play ‘Chopsticks.’ ” 

“Let’s go out in the car.” 

“No.” 

“Is that final?” 

“It’s as final as — the Declaration of Independence.” 

“Then excuse me. Go home with someone else. Your God 
damn piano player, for all I care.” 

“Good night, chopsticks,” she said. He walked away from 
her and she had to wait fifteen minutes before Bongiomo met 
her. 

“Where’s your boy friend?” 

“I’m sure I haven’t the faintest idea.” 

“Is he sore on account of me?” 

“Yes, but don’t let that worry you.” 

“Okay, let’s get a couple bottles of ginger ale and go to work 
on this rat poison. Have you got a car?” 

“No, have you?” 

“No,” he said. “How are you going to get home if your 
boy friend took a run-out?” 

“Oh, I came with a crowd. I’ll get home.” 

They bought ginger ale and seated themselves in the back 
of an unoccupied Buick. 

“Straight with a chaser, or a highball 

“Highball, please.” 



“Well, if he knew I was good on ‘Sweet and Lovely’ he’s got 
some sense, I know that much. He ain’t a ‘Nola’ man if he 
liked what I did with my solo. He couldn’t be, that I’ll guaran- 
tee you. I love good piano. If it wasn’t for piano I coulda been 
a dead gangster by now. I knew a couple of friends of mine 
that I grew up wiA, they end up on the Jersey Meadows and 
it coulda been me. You come from a well-to-do family, Ann?’’ 

“Yes.” 

“What would they say if they knew you were out here 
having a drink with me?’’ 

“I dread to think.’’ 

“Well, you oughtna be here, either. I’m glad you are, but 
some guys with bands, they’d have half your clothes off by 
this time.’’ 

“I was taking a chance, wasn’t I? But I did.” 

“Why, I wonder?” 

“Who can tell?” 

“Well, to show you how much I respect you, I ain’t even 
gonna ask you for a kiss. And you’re pretty, too.” He looked 
.at her face and her bosom. “Yeah, you’re pretty all right. 
There’s nothing wrong with you, baby. But now I get started 
thinking that way we better amscray. It-hay the oad-ray. Ann 
Chapin. I never heard that name before, Chapin. What na- 
tionality is that?” 

“American. I don’t know. English, I guess.” 

“Chopin, he was really a Polack, you know. He wasn’t 
French. Polack. But you’re Chapin. Ann, I know a lot of 
Annas, but no Ann. I knew an Irish girl named Anna, called 
herself Ann to put on the dog, but you were always Aim, 
right?” 

“Uh-huh.” - 

“My old lady used to tell me, don’t say uh-huh, it ain’t po- 
lite. But it sounds all right. You want another drink, Ann? 
Highball out of warm ginger ale?” 

“No thanks. Let me see your hands.” 

“Three over an octave,” he said. 

She took one of his hands, and impulsively put it to her 
cheek. 

“Now you want me to kiss you, don’t you?” he said. 

“If you want to.” 

“If I want to? Do you know what, Ann? I love you.” 

“I believe you.” 

“Do you love me?” 

“T think I do, a litt 



"Ann?” 

"What?” 

“Are you a virgin?” 

“Yes," she said. 

“Then let’s go back.” 

“All right, Charley,” she said. “But kiss me first.” 

“Not too much of a kiss, though. I ain’t responsible.” 

Two days later, in bis hotel room, she ceased to be a 
vir^n, and within a month she was pregnant. In September 
they were married in a small town in the northern part of the 
state, near the New York line. An incurious justice of the 
peace performed the ceremony and there was no vi^ant 
newspaper space-writer to report the event to the Gibbs- 
ville papers. The new Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bongiomo drove 
the Chapin Buick to 10 North Frederick Street, and the pro- 
cess of nullifying the marriage was begun immediately. The 
abortion was performed in a private hospital near Media, 
Pennsylvania, and once again Mike Slattery was called upon 
for his unique services, which in this instance required the 
destruction of an official record of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. But “Sweet and Lovely” became what is known 
in the musical trade as a standard, and indestructible, and 
with the power in just the first four notes to torture Ana 
Chapin for as long as she might live. 

It had not been a good year for Joe Chapin. His trudging 
recovery from his accident had prevented his making any 
effort to try for the lieutenant governor nomination in the 
spring; and Ann’s disastrous romance had taken away some 
of the strength he had been able to gain during a laay summer 
on the farm. Arthur had helped him to accept philosophically 
the financial defeat of his plan for Edith and the children: 
it was quite true that “we were all in that together,” Every- 
body wanted to talk about his losses, but not one wanted to 
listen. The potential listener either had his own losses, or 
if he had not been seriously affected by the market’s be- 
havior, be felt declasse and even a bit of a chump not to have 
had a million or so on paper. Joe had not yet reached the 
age at which his own conversation, his half of a conversation, 
dominated his relationships with other people. He therefore 
did not inflict the story of his losses on his friends, and fay 
the time most of them were finished with their own woeful 
accounting, his own losses were made to appear lighter. 

And so, for 1930, Joe Chapin had missed out on an op- 
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portunity to further his political ambition; he had lost 
money iat would have realized his Gnancial ainhltlon; and 
he had been a full partner in the decisions that introduced 
tragedy into the life of the one human being he loved v/illu/nt 
reservation, without limit. 

What Joe could not know was that after the Grst hatred 
of her parents, of the abortionist and his nurse, of Mike 
Slattery and BiUy English and even Arthur McHenry — Ann 
began to feel pity for her father. The man who had given her 
understanding and support and secrecy during the Tommy 
Willis escapade was the same man who had grieved and been 
shocked and destructive in the Charley Bongiomo episode. 
As she watched him about the house, moving now with 
deliberate care where a few years earlier he had been quick 
and graceful, she was learning what happens to people, even 
to people whose love you can count on. This saddened man, 
whom she had once looked upon in what she was afraid was 
death, had banished her lover and ordered her to an operating 
table in a house that was disguised as a family home and once 
had been one. Her father was kind and solicitous when she 
came home. “V/e're not going to talk about it, Ann,” be said, 
“Let’s consider it as — diet’s try to thiiGc of it as something that 
didn’t happen to us.” To talk about it at length, with him, 
was exactly what she had wanted to do, but she knew he 
must be feeling guGty of disloyalty to her. He became awk- 
ward with her; he was overpolite and overcasual, where always 
in the past he had been casual and polite and sure. When she 
kissed him good night he would lay his Gngers on her arm, 
where in the other days he had always given her a loving 
squeeze. He was not treating her as though she had become 
fragile, although the things he had been responsible for had 
made demands on her toughness. Well, maybe not toughness. 
Strength. 

She was around the house as a secret invalid, a girl who be- 
longed back in boarding school, a full-Gedged woman, a gradu- 
ate of emotional torture, an only daughter, the equal of her 
parents, the sister of her not-much-younger brother, a person 
who was suddenly allowed to have a cocktail and a cigarette 
because to forbid her to have a cocktail and a cigarette after 
her recent ordeal would have been as silly as trying to force 
her to play with doUs in order to make her a girl again, 'fhe 
ambiguiGes of her position in the family v/crc in evidence 
from one minute to another. 

Ann dear,” said her mother, “V 



awhile before going back to school. ITI write and tell them 
you’ve been ill, but will be going back for the second fall 
term.” 

“But I’m not going back. Mother,” she said calmly. 

“You’re not?” 

“Oh, that would be ridiculous. A married woman living with 
a bunch of schoolgirls? Of course not.” 

“She’s right, Edith,” said Joe. 

“But you haven’t finished any school. You really ought to 
go somewhere and finish.” 

“I went to that hospital, that’s finishing enough for me. 
Don’t let’s talk about it, or I’ll go away. Mother — and you 
too. Father — ^I’m liable to go away anyhow. I’ll keep my 
word. I won’t see Charley. But that isn’t saying I won’t go 
away. And if I go. I’m not going to ask you if I can go. I 
have three hundred dollars in the bank — " 

“I will put a thousand in the bank for you tomorrow,” said 
Joe. “If you can’t stand it here, teU us, but'don’t think of us 
as using money as a hold over you. If a thousand isn’t enough. 
I’ll make it two. But we want you here because we love you, 
and maybe we can help you. If we can, we’ll try.” 

“We ought to have some excuse for your not going back to 
school. Everybody knows you have another year,” said Edith. 

“A lot of girls quit school at nineteen,” said Ann. “Say I’m 
thinking of taking a secretarial course in New York. And I 
am, as a matter of fact.” 

“People will believe that, Edith.” 

“All right, just so we agree on a story. That’s what I’ll tell 
them at Oak Hill, too,” said Edith. 

The people who knew the truth of her relationship with 
Charley Bongiomo — Dr. English, Uncle Arthur McHenry, 
Mr. Slattery, the abortionist, the nurse — had all been of her 
parents’ choosing. She realized one day that except for her 
mother and father, there was no one whom she had told by 
choice. And although the weeks were passing, the need to 
confide was not. It was not only a question of telling her side 
of it; it was a matter of telling the whole story. And there was 
only one person in the world for that. 

She said to her mother one morning: “Can Harry drive me 
to the club today?” 

‘Why of course. I won’t need him, and your father’s been 
at the office for hours. Are you going to play solf?” 

“No. Just have lunch.” 

“Alone?” 

“There’s always somebody there.” 
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. Ann sat on the front seat of the Cadillac sedan 
‘The club?” 

‘‘Philadelphia. I have a lot to tell you." 

‘‘Do you mean that, Philadelphia?” 

‘‘Depends on how long it takes. Don’t drive fast.” 

She made him promise not to interrupt until she told him 
she was finished. They were not far from Philadelphia when 
she said, “And that’s aU.” ^ 

He. turned the car to the side of the road and stopped. He 
bowed his head and wept. He kept his hands in his lap' and 
then he put his hands on the steering wheel and rested his 
head on them and wept more wholly. At last he spoke as 
took out a handkerchief. 

“I knew there was something,” he said, “They did a gr 
job of camouflaging, but I knew you were in some kind 
trouble. Where’s your husband now?” 

“I’m keeping my promise. I don’t know,” 

“Do you want me to find hinr for you?” 

“No,” she said. ‘They’ll make trouble for him.” 

‘Trouble? Trouble? What do you want to do? That’s al. 
want to know.” 


“Oh— whatever I am doing. Whatever that is. Just going ( 
living and not shooting myself.” 

“Don’t say that! Jesus Christ, girl!” This time he cried o 
and the weeping began again, but now it was not wordless; 
was full of mutterings and incoherent sentences, and she p 
his head on her shoulder and patted his face. But it alwa; 
stops, and his weeping stopped with a deep sigh. 

“Harry. Dear sweet Harry,” she said. 

He smiled. “Dear sweet Harry, with a whole head full c 


salty tears and nothing else.” 

“That’s why you’re sweet- and dear.” . 

“I brung along me pips and tobacco. I think 1 11 have 
stnoke,” he said. The operation of filling and lighting his pipe 
the something to do, brought him back from his misery. 

“Marian and I have over fourteen thousand dollars savec 
up, not including six thousand dollars in Liberty Bonds. Yoi 
ought to go away.” 

1 may. „ 

“We’ll give you the money. Don’t take it off 
“I don’t know,” she said. “If I go ^ ^ “ 

P^y for it.” .. , . 

“No, that’ll let them salve their c^' . 

too cheap. It isn’t monev eithff .* ' . 

AU it is is writing a check. It’* tiffle . 



The cop mounted his motorcycle and moved up to the door 
again. “Give him the air, baby. He’s too old for you.” He 
laughed, looked behind him, and delibera,tely backfired the 
machine and roared away. 

The fresh cop changed the trip home into a cheerful jour- 
ney. 

Edith Chapin often wished that the family physician had not 
been so early in life and so permanently a man who was also 
a family friend. It was not so much that she felt embarrass- 
ment through the presence and the touch of Billy English; she 
lad long ago accepted Billy in his impersonal, professional 
role; there was nothing more for him to see or to know. Except 
that there was more to know, that she never could let him 
know. She had no confidant as, for example, Ann had Harry 
Jackson as confidant. She had no woman friend to whom she 
would entrust a secret that was more her own than the more 
or less routine intimacies that she could tell another woman 
as another woman would confide in her. There were, so to 
speak, body secrets, functional secrets that finally were not 
secrets at all. They had, for instance, nothing to do with desire. 
She would not even go so far as to tell Josephine Laubach cr 
Rose McHenry that she considered a man handsome. She 
seldom told any of the secrets of her mind, whether or no: 
they were related to the actions or needs of her body. Even 
with Joe she had assumed and maintained an identity r~.r.r 
went only as far as she wanted to go— and seemed to be as 
much as he wanted. They could revel in extremes of pzsrinc- 
ate experiment, but in the morning, after they had slept, 
managed to make no reference, by word or by look, to the 
departure from conventional husband-and-wife that had • 
curred in the night They would speak of each other as 
husband,” “my wife,” in such terms as to make the rrcc. 
tion seem to be a form of approval and applause, ret .ir - 
same time a warning to the listener not to inquire rnir ■■ 
subsurface relationship. 

During the long convalescence Joe had not beer hr r«r. ■'- 
her, and there was enough of drama and alatrr rirre.: ’■ 
accident to render them both impotent during the earr- - 
But when Joe went back to wanting her activei" ^ 
of his injury kept them apart. He had beer 
serious consequences of a refracture, and vdtr 
ing again and wanted to stay with her, she ♦ _ 

^ log again that she 

ou d kiss her and touch her but the 



sure. He wants Pennsylvania. He has to have Pennsylvania if 

he wants to win again.” . » 

^ "Win again. Mike? He’s hardly m the mte Home. 

“It’U take dynamite to get him out. Do yw think that 
fellow’s going to be satiSed with the one term? The c^pai^ 
he ran? The wanting to show his fifth cousins? He’ll ^ in 
'36 and he’s going to make a fight for tim state the 
which you never saw. We haven’t put m a Democrat -or 
governor since 1890, and if it wasn’t for mmebody named Giii 
that ran on the Prohibition ticket we’d have won men, cm 
that was 1890. This’ll be 1934 and there won’t be^encugn 
Prohibitionists to cut any ice one way or the other, Vt e iC ue-- 
going to be running against the fellow that gets the Dei:.Ce.i~- 
nomination, either for governor or senator. We’re going o ce 
running against the fellow they just elected President Ee'ii see 
to that” 

At 10 North Frederick Street there was another cenTersa- 
tion of a political nature. 

“Well, our friend had his parade," said Joe. 

“Our friend? What parade?” 

“You know our friend, the friend of the common C'icpie. 
The Harvard snob.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Edith. “He had a parade?" 

“Didn’t you know about the parade? The NXxL.4. paradit 
the Blue Eagle. What fools these mortals be. Every day I otci 
up the paper and it’s getting so that if there isn’t seme im-v 
socialistic scheme. I’m surprised. Arthur tblnV:; the N-LjLA- 
may be unconstitutional, even though he’s rather rmonaohcdc 
toward some of our friend’s wild schemes. I cczi't inew 
whether it’s unconstitutional or not. I haven’t ' ‘ “ 

carefully, but I’m damned sure it’s dictatorial” 

“Well, if it’s dictatorial isn’t it unconstiteixna;?" 

That will have to be decided in court 
tune.” 

“When does he get out?” 

193'?“ “““ m 

^ And in 1934 is when — ” 

And'SuKmm sovi!" eo»ernor. 

Edit"'” W Vod „ai ph„ 


mac 


e seme 
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say yes, and go get measured for my robe; I wouldn’t have 
bad to make any speeches. I could have gone to Atlantic City 
for the whole campaign. But if I want to be elected to any- 
thing next year, anything at all. I’ll have to campaign. All 
Republicans will, because we’re out to beat Roosevelt. -It will 
be a great pleasure.” , 

“Especially if you win.” 

“Especially if we win," said Joe. “Well, first I must con- 
vince Mike Slattery that he must convince that State Com- 
mittee that I’m the logical man for lieutenant governor. Logic. 
There is no such thing as a logical man for that job. But I 
suppose if logic had anything to do with it, I could be called 
the logical man on account of Grandfather Chapln.” 

“What is there against you?” 

“Against me? Well, first the State Committee has to decide 
on the governor, and not always, but usually, they ^ow.him 
to have some say in picking-his running mate. I don’t think 
Gifford Pinchot would want me as his running mate, for in- 
stance, but Gifford Pinchot won’t be nominated again. Then 
there are other considerations. I’m not a breaker boy, I’ve 
never pretended to be poor, and if having some money worries 
a voter I don’t see how he can vote for our friend. Our friend 
has a family place up the Hudson that — oh, well, you know. 
I’ve never believed that having money hurt a candidate. Mr. 
Hoover is a very rich man, very.” 

“But he was defeated,” 

“Before that he won,” said Joe. “What is there against me? 
WeU, I’ll find out.” 

Joe met Mike Slattery by appointment at the Believue- 
Stratford in Philadelphia, If they were seen together, what 
more natural than two Gibfasville friends running across each 
other in the city? If they were not seen together, so much the 
better for Joe’s first plan, which was to have an uninterrupted 
discussion in which he could sound out Mike. Mike came to 
Joe’s room, where lunch was served, and when the waiter was 
dismissed, the two men smiled at each other. 

“Mike, I think my best strategy with you is to be completely 
frank with you,” said Joe. 

“Well, I wouldn't know about the strategy, Joe. But at least 
it’ll be a change from the way fellows usually approach me. 
Naturally you didn’t lure me to your room and give me a fine 
big lobster just for a change from Bookbinder’s.” 

"For a long time Fve been working at building up my con- 
tacts, ^ some people call them, and when I had m” accident 
I was just getting ready to have this talk with you. But it’s 
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taken me a long time to get on my feet again, you might say, 
but now that I am on my feet, both feet. I’ll put my cards on 
the table.” 

, “Right,” said Mike. 

“Next year we’re going to have the two big state contests. 
For governor, and for United States senator.” 

Mike nodded, but said nothing. 

“I don’t want either of them.” 

“You don’t want either job, is that it?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’m only making you say these things so there’ll be no 
misunderstandings. Some men who are somewhat less experi- 
enced might think we’ve already picked our candidates. But 
we haven’t.” 

“I see,” said Joe. “Well, as I say, I don’t want either job, 
I don’t want either nomination.” 

“But now that you’ve told me what you don’t want, you’re 
going to tell me what you do?" 

“Yes,” said Joe. “I want the nomination for lieutenant 
governor.” 

Mike leaned forward and took a tiny sip of his ice water. 
“Who knows that you want it?” 

“Edith knows. Until now, no one else. Arthur has a pretty 
good idea. But that’s all.” 

Mike whistled softly an unrecognizable tune, unrecogniz- 
able to Joe because it was the Stabat Mater. He uncrossed 
and recrossed his legs. “I’m not going to waste both our time 
by asking you a lot of questions that you’ve thought out the 
answers to. I’m sure they’re the right answers and good ones. 
You know you want the nomination, you have your reasons, 
going back, I suppose, to your grandfather. You’re pretty well 
convinced that your contacts will support you?” 

“Yes and no. I’ve spoken to no one about what I want but 
I modestly believe that I could count on a great deal of sup- 
port from my contacts, which by the way are in every county 
in the state. I’ve used my Bar Association connections to make 
a great many after-dinner speeches. It usually worked out that 
I’d go to some Bar Association function, then get invited back 
for something like the League of Women Voters, and various 
Republican organizations, and Boy Scout dinners — all sorts of 
things. I’ve never talked politics, or at any rate not the kind 
of politics we mean when we say we talked politics. I wasn’t 
actually running for anything, but I was, and I admit it, 
running in a sort of popularity contest, persona' 'ty.” 

Mike took another sip of ice %vater. “I have; -,-- ' uch 



talk about lieutenant governor so far. To that extent you have 
nobody to compete with. However, there may be several fel- 
lows have their eye on the job and are waiting to see which 
way the blanket turns. You know how these things work. If 
we nominate a governor from this part of the state, you 
haven’t a chance. But if he’s from west of the Nesquehela, 
that’ll be in your favor. Speaking personally, and going. only 
that far. I’d like to see you get the nomination, and. not only 
as a friend. Joe, I’ll tell you this much. I’ve known for some 
time about your building up contacts, and I know you made 
an excellent impression. That doesn’t surprise me in the least. 
But you also know how it is in practical politics. Personal 
considerations, and attractive personality — they often mean ' 
less than nothing. And I’m a practical politician. I'm hot a 
statesman. I’m a successful, fairly respectable .ward-heeler. 
And if the rest of our feUows want somebody else, I'U see it 
their way. If on the other hand, they have nobody ticketed, 
I’ll fight for you.” 

“That’s what I hoped you would say.” 

“Now. Practical politics. Are you going to ask friends to 
help with the finances? Henry Laubach? Arthur? People like 
that?” 

“Not for the nomination. I’m willing to do that myself.” 

“Are you sme you want to do that, Joe? Sometimes, in fact, 
usually, it’s a better idea to have a lot of people putting up 
moderate sums than one or two people putting up the whole 
war chest.” 

■\ “m take all the help I can get after I get the nomination, 
but whatever 1 have to spend before the nomination I’ll do 
myself.” 

“It may be a considerable smn.” 

“I know.” 

“You may spend a considerable sum and not get the nomi- 
nation.” 

“That’s why I don’t want my friends to give me financial 
support till I know they’re going to get a run for their money.” 

“Now by a considerable sum, Joe, I mean a consideraWe 
sum. You may find yourself spening money, your own 
money, where another fellow that wants the nomination won’t 
be spending anything because he’s an organization regular. 
Remember, you're new at this, and it can be an expensive 
education.” 

Joe reached in his pocket and took out a long envelope and 
laid it in front of Mike. “You want me to look at this?” said 
Mike. 
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Joe nodded. 

Mike emptied the envelope on the table. “I think I see 
twenty thousand dollars.” 

Joe nodded again. 

“Do you want me to put this in my pocket?” said Mike. 

Joe nodded again. 

Mike smiled. “Joe, don’t worry about a dictograph being 
hidden somewhere. If there’s one here, which I doubt, we've 
said enough already.” 

“I haven’t said anything in any way incriminating,” said Joe. 

“Have it your own way,” said Mike. He got up and went 
out into the hall and beckoned to Joe to foUow him. 

“There’s no dictograph out here, we can be sure of that,” 
said Mike. “Don’t be too suspicious, Joe. Money changes 
hands all the time. Now as to this money. I’ll see that it gets 
where it’ll do the most good. And I’ll time it right. I’ll wait till 
our fellows begin asking about money before they see a cent 
of this. Is that satisfactory to you?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Fine, now let’s go back and have another cup of coffee and 
forget political intrigue.” 

Joe laughed. “Mike, you’re a wonder.” 

“Oh, well,” said Mike, not entirely displeased. “At least you 
didn’t call me a smart Irishman.” 

“Only because I forgot to.” 

“I like it when people forget that,” said Mike. "You’ll be 
hearing from me in about a month, not before. If it’s a big 
fat no, that’ll end it for good. But if it isn’t a no, just a per- 
haps, will you want me to continue trying?” 

“As long as there’s a good chance,” said Joe. 

“I’ll almost guarantee you that much. As to this — ” he 
tapped his coat pocket — “you understand you’ve kissed that 
good-bye.” 

“I understand,” said Joe. 

In about a month Mike telephoned Joe: “I’m a day or so 
late,” he said. “But I just wanted you to know. I told you if 
there was a big fat no, that’d end it. Well, there hasn’t been 
a big fat no or a little thin one, but I was right. A couple of 
other fellows think they’d like the same thing you’d like.” 

“Are they important?” 

“Oh, more or less, but they can be dealt with. Til call you 
again in three or four weeks.” 

Edith tried to persuade Joe to exact more detailed reports 
from Mike, but Joe argued against it. “The le; know of 



Mike’s maneuverings at this stage of the game, the better o2 
we are." 

The next call from Mike was a week later than he had said 
he would be. “Do you remember what you handed me in 
Philadelphia?” ' 

“Of course,” said Joe. 

“How many times would you be willing to multiply it? In 
other words, is your limit twice that? Two and a half times 
it? Or five times? What is your outside limit?” 

“I’d have to know a lot more than I do know before answer- 
ing that question," said Joe. 

“I understand. Well, do you want to run into me at tlie club 
in about an hour or so?” 

“I’ll be there," said Joe. 

Mike was reading his New York Herald Tribune in a back 
corner of the reading room. "Why, hefio, there, Joe. As the 
Indians say, long time no see.” 

“May I join you for a minute or two?” said Joe. 

"Weil, we’ve made it casual,” said Mike. “Have a seat. The 
fellows want to know this: how much is Chapin willing to 
spend on the campaign as a whole, and take his chances on 
the nomination?” 

“I could spend a hell of a lot and never get anywhere." 

"Exactly," said Mike. “But that’s what they want to know, 
and they want me to find out. They won’t make a single 
promise, not a single one. The twenty thousand, that’s in ^e 
war chest. You're credited with it, but it had no strings at- 
tached to it." 

“I fully realize that.” 

“They argue this way, Joe, Whatever you contribute, you're . 
going to be taken care of somehow, proportionately to what 
you give. But they want to know are yon going to hold out . 
money in order to get a handshake deal on the particular job 
you want. If that’s the case, they won’t do business. You see, 
voting being what it is, they’re not going to shake hands on 
lieutenant governor if you don’t qualify for the ticket. You 
have to make a strong ticket, and you personally may not 
make it strong because of where you come from, or your 
background, or any number of things. That’s only right, Joe. 

1 hat’s the way it works in politics. But what they will guaran- 
tee you is that they’ll take care of you, although it may not be 
lieutenant governor.” 

“But that’s the job I picked. What else is there?” 

"Governor, and United States senator. And you won’t get 
eitlter one of those. A million dollars wouldn't get you senator. 
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Now I don’t say you’re not goine to ppt 

but we’re not going to-I say we, I mean they~thly’Je"r[ 

Ser’’ not be aWe to. 

Joe thought a moment. “I’ll teU you what I’ll do. I’U «o five 
times as much as I have gone. In plain lan(r,,n„„ ® 

hundred thousand, but with the undLtandinf 4t’ St will 
also be my c^paign contribution if and when I -et the nnm: 
nation. In other words, a hundred thousand between noSw 
the pnmaries, but after that nothing. If my f^nds vvaL 
contribute, aU right, but no more from me. If I dot’t get the 
nomination, no more contributions for twenty years ’’ 

“Oh, they’re not going to like that last part. Do you reallv 
want me to teU them that? It sounds as though you were trv 
ing to give the orders.” 


‘Not the orders. The money,” said Joe. “And don’t forget 
Mike, I didn’t say it was my final contribution for twenty 
years if I do get the nomination. I only said that if I don’t get 
the nomination. I’ll stop contributions for twenty years It’s 
like a- life membership in a club. I usually give about" five 
thousand a year to the organization. And to tell you the truth 
I have been giving it for so long that I could argue that I 
shouldn’t spend anything like a hundred thousand to get the 
nomination I want.” 


“What you gave in the past was the contribution of a regu- 
lar party man. A lot of fellows in your circumstances give that 
much and more without wanting anything in return. And, Joe, 
I hate to bring this up, but there’s that matter upstate, the 
thing I took care of with that justice of the peace.” 

“I always knew that would be brought up sooner or later.” 



. -what?’’ said his wife. 

"Oh, 1 don’t like to see a thing iixe — ^ 

fellow like Joe Chapin.” 

“What’s happening?” ^ . _ 

He tossed her the newspaper. “Reaa ^ 

Lottie was a slow reader of itenas 
and when she finished Joes statement t: 
band inquiringly. “What are you worr^ng 2^0 rs am 

honor, isn’t it?” - -.n -r 

“It’s an honor if you call letting Mnce a. 

horse’s ass out of you an honor.” ^ ^ ^ 

“Oh,” said Lottie. “You mean he’s cc: g::nix.._ ^ 

elected?” 

“That’s some consolation,” said W illiams . 

“That he won’t get elected?” 

“That he won’t get nominated. At least he Tren t ee r~n ,. ca g 
a horse’s twat out of himself all over the state,” sa:a «•< : . tintn 
“He’s an honest son of a bitch that hated Rccsere-i aze i.s: 
himself get sucked in.” He slapped the newspaper Tfth 
back of his fingers. “From here I’d be inclined to say tzar faaz 
statement cost Chapin about twenty-five thousand bucks.” 


“ReaUy?” 

“For openers. That damn Mike Slattery’s a real bastard to do 
this to Joe Chapin. I don’t know, God damn it. I’m ail fer 
taking it away from the rich and giving it to the rich pclhiciaz 
but there’s such a thing as common decency. Well — szaybs 
that’s asking too much in politics. But he could have daze z 
to Henry Laubach. Or could he? No. Not that cold H^'s 
too smart. Not too smart. Too unfeeling. He wculdn'i 'czrjn 
how to hate Roosevelt the way Joe Chapin does.” 

“I don’t follow you. You ask yourself a quesden 
you answer it and then you contradict it” 

“Don’t pay no attention to me.” 

“How can I help it when you talk like you wera dsmvirjif 
I hope he gets a good kick in the ass.” 

“Joe Chapin? Why?” 

“Oh, him I don’t care about one v/av or ano^n=^ 

“What about her?” 


“Who does she think she is, looking straiaht throi 
^n as if 1 was nothing? You talk about" Henry 
There s the cold fish, that Edith Stokes.” 


gh a per- 
Laubach. 


“You bet she is.” 

“No, I screwed her years ago,” said Williams. 
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“Yeah, that was when I was the Queen of England. I don't 
think she has a good screw in her, if you want to know what 
I think.” 

“She has two children,” said Williams. 

“That’s just getting pregnant. You know dam well what I 
mean.” 

“Well, you never can tell,” said Williams. “She may be ]ust 
right for Joe.” 

“Then I don’t think much of him. I wouldn’t vote for him, 
on account of her. She’s high-hat enough so’s it is.” 

“I’ll bet you a good dinner you won’t get a chance to vote 
for him.” 

“Well, if I did, I wouldn’t,” said Lottie. 

He was off by himself again. “If I had some common 
decency about me I’d go and have a talk with him. But would 
I? He wants it, or else it wouldn’t get this far. It’s none of my 
business if he wants to throw away twenty-five thousand bucks. 
He has it.” 

“Over a million, I hear,” said Lottie. 

“And I’ve got myself to look out for. He isn’t what you call 
a real friend of mine. I never went to his house.” 

“Fat chance of that,” said Lottie. “I’ll bet you never even 
saw their house. When were you ever on North Frederick 
Street? I lived over in that part of town for a couple of years. 

I went to school to William Street. Fourth and fifth grade. 
Maybe it was fifth and sixth. 1 know I went to fifth at William 
Street. Fifth I remember. I think I remember fifth because 
twice five. I was ten years old. But part of the time I was 
either in fourth or sixth. I know I was ten when I was in fifth. 
That I do remember. But I’m not sure if I was there when I 
was nine, or eleven. I can’t make sure whether I'had my tenth 
birthday when I was in fifth or when I was in fourth. I’da still 
been ten if I had it when I was in fourth because school starts 
the Tuesday after Labor Day, in September. The Catholics 
used to start the Friday before Labor Day, or the Friday after. 
Before. That’s right. Before. They always started earlier than 
we did. They never used to start the same day. And they used 
to get days off. holy days, but we got Institute Week. We al- 
ways got off Institute Week and boy were they sore! But then . 
they’d have some day like Holy Mother, or something, and 
they’d get the day off and we’d have to go. Let’s see now, we 
got the week off for Institute Week. That was five davs. The 
whole week. But they got all those religious days off. must 
have been five at least. Oh, more than that. And we used to 
argue. Would you rather have the whole week for Teachers’ 
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Institute, or have it a day at a time, here and there, scattered. 

Which’d you rather have?” ; 

“Oh I don’t know,” said Williams. 

»?think I’d rather have Institute Week. It was more on tn 
nrrter of a real vacation. But they gave us plenty of home 
work. Oh. that home work. I guess you didn’t mind it 
you li’Ked to read, but I always wanted to be out 
ball or games like that. There for a while I was a re^ tom.oj 
I hated being a girl. Well, I got over that aU right. Do y._ 
want anything out of the kitchen? 


“What is there?” , , 

“Well, I’ll get you a snort, as far as that goes. Do you reei 
like a snort? I got some of the rye you brought home the rngm 


before last. Do you want a ball?” 

“All right, give me a ball.” 

“We did have plenty of ^nger ale unless we drank it all the 
night before last. I think we still have some. If we cent co 
you want just a straight?” 

“Either way,” said Williams. 

“I think there’s a whole bottle left, though. You crocgh: 
home six bottles and I think we only used up the mre. IZ m 
see.” 

“That’s a good idea,” said Williams. 

“I could go and take a look instead of stand here and talk 
about it,” said Lottie. 

“Well, if you don’t, I wUl.” 

“All right, don’t get excited. I’ll bet two nins that Edhh 
Chapin wouldn’t go out in the kitchen and cn her hus- 
band. Not her. She has a butler.” 

“I’ll get you a butler.” 

“Yeah, so you could have a French maid." 

“Are you gonna get the drink or wil! I sn h?’ 

“Keep your shirt on. Attorney. I’m getting there, slow hut 
sure. 


Williams telephoned Mike Slattery the next mom 
two men weie not friends, chiefly because h was tra-’ 
Lanienengo County for the Welshmen and the Irishm 
be f^nds. But they managed to maintain cordial rek 

scie Je'e.”'^ ■ 

you examine veur c.-.— 
God amn quick. Spend a litde time^S 


'2. ine 


da'- 1." 
dewu. 


^°“No“but God damn it, ITl sleep better toni^t for 

been telling you this morning ” 

“Oh I slept all ri^t last night, Lloyd._ra h-t I 

than you most nights. And IJ sleep 

showed you where you might be malong the 

of your hfe. You made your litde protest, now Iceep ^ 

mouth shut.” Slattery hung up without another word ^ 

Williams, but he immediately telephoned an assistant diSiii^at 

attorney in WiUiams’ office. 

“Jameson sneaking,” said the assistant. 

“Ralph, is your boss anywhere near you?” 

“No. V/ho.is this?” 

“Mike Slattery.” 

“He’s in his own office and the door’s closed.” 

“I want to hear anything and everything he has to say about 
Joe Chapin, even the slightest little wisecracL Check with me 
promptly. That’s afl.” 

But the precaution was unnecessary. Lloyd Williams had 
made his offiy protest, and it was the only one of its kind. 

The regular party organization would be announcing its 
ticket in the spring, and with few exceptions the announced 
'. ticket had become, in the fall, the elected candidates. Party 
members were allowed to vote for the regular or the in- 
dependent candidates for the nominations, but the regular 
organization had had a comfortably consistent record against 
independents. Even in 1934, with the Democrats in power in 
WasWngton and rising in the state, a Republican seeking of- 
fice wanted the support of the regular organization, llcre- 
- over, Joe Chapin was by habit a regular organization tt.--.t 7 and 
he had uncompromisingly aligned himself with the reszlam. 
His nomination therefore depended entirely on his c^s an- 
nounced on the organization ticket. In the months urecsdin- 
the announcement of the organization ticket he repemeciv de- 
clared that the independents were merely New Dealem in 
disguise, and several times he implied that thev CT’dn: m 
read out of the party. It was not subtle politics, hm h 
Joe Chapin’s, and no one stopped him. ~ 

Joe had accepted Mike’s invitation to “nut vc^=:- = 

hands and he obeyed Mike’s command to “do 

out consulting me.” Mike was his personal envovti";^^.!:: 

councils of the organization, and was therefore 

to be speakmg for the organization leaders whin he mid 


to be careful about accepting requests to speak, at dinners and 
rallies. As a consequence Joe’s speaking engagements, were 
fewer than he had expected them to be. “It was all right be- 
fore, but that was small stuff. Now you’re out to get the 
nomination, and that’s big stuff. And the wrong speech at the 
wrong place could hurt everybody, the party and you,” said 
Mike. . 

“I’d like to know a little more about what’s going on." 

“There’s no secret about it, goodness Imows," said Mike. 
“We’ve got men all over the state finding out wWu make up 
the strongest ticket. We don’t want to win for governor and 
lose for United States senator. We want a clean sweep. My 
man for lieutenant governor is Joseph B. Chapin, but aside 
from you, I keep an open mind. I could tell you who I’d like 
to see senator, but who I like and who gets on the ticket are 
two separate matters. I give advice, they listen to it, and if 
they think I’m right, they adopt it.' But they don’t always 
adopt it. Many’s the time I came from Pittsburgh, tired and 
weary and wishing I’da been a schoolteacher or a doctor. 
Those were the times when my advice was thrown right out 
the window of the Duquesne Club, and I wished I’d gone out 
with it. But it’s nice to win. Oh, it’s nice to win. Then you for- 
get the disappointments as though they never happened. And, 
it’s a team job, Joe. The Penrose days are gone forever. That’s 
why you're lucky to be going along with the organization.” 

Early in February of 1934 Mike showed Joe Chapin a 
clipping from a Pittsburgh newspaper, a story in a political 
column. “This is the first sign of any trouble, and in case you 
didn’t see it, I show it to you for what it’s worth.” 

The column quoted a local politician, an organization man 
whose name was new to Joe. "In the eastern part of the state 
they are giving early support to Joseph B. Chapin (for lieu- 
tenant governor). Chapin, a lawyer, has had, no previous po- 
litical experience, according to William J. Murdock, who, went 
on to say that the presence of an ‘unknown’ on the organizar 
tion ticket could do irreparable harm to the party as a whole, 
particularly in a year which is expected to see close contests 
deciding the outcome in November." 

. “Well, he never heard of me, and I never heard of him,” 
said Joe. 

*.? pretty well thought of out that way.” 

Do you think I ought to meet him and have a talk with 
him?” 

‘ I thought of that, blit I don’t think you’d get along very 
well. He only wants men that came up from ward-heeler.” 
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“Like our friend in the White House?” . v mi 

"WeU our friend did have some experience. Murdock, will 
do as he’s told when the time comes. He’ll deliver a whole 

congressional district,” said Mike. ^ „ » 

“Mike, you sound as though you like this fellow. 

■“He's very useful, Joe, and that’s what counts, not ray hkes 


or dislikes.” . 

Edith received Joe’s account^of the conversation calmly. 
“As Mike Slattery told you, this man Murdock will do as he’s 
told, I don’t see that he’s anyone to worry about.” 

“He isn’t if he’s only stating his own opinion,. Or if he’s the 
only one that has that opinion of me. I’ll start worrying when 
I hear that there are more like him.” 

He was not long waiting. “Did you see the Philadelphia Sun 
today?" Mike said, over the telephone. 

“I missed it this morning.” 

“It isn’t good, Joe. Have you got it at the office?” 

“I think 'Arthur has a copy. I’ll get his.” 

The Philadelphia Sun employed a political columnist who 
was a sarcastic delight to everyone except his victim of the 
moment. He wrote: “My Old Lady and I are going to have to 
pass up the hospitality of Lantenengo County which we have 
enjoyed in the past at the hands of jovial Mike Slattery and his 
Peg. Our reason is that Mike is trying to convince The Powers 
That Be that Joe Chapin ought to get the nomination for lieu- 
tenant governor. I don’t know what is happening to friend 
Mike unless it be that he is getting in sassiety up Lantenengo 
way. Joe Chapin may be Joe Chapin in Gibbsville, the county 
seat of Lantenengo, but the only time I met him he was so for- 


bidding of mien, so condescending in his attitude toward plain 
folks, that it is stretching the imagination to picture him allow- 
mg Mike to call him anything but M’ Lord. Lord Chapin is so 
lofty in manner that we are amazed that lieutenant governor 
is noble enough for him. If we had a Viceroy in this here 
Commonwealth, we could understand how he might ‘stand for 
election,’ as they say in jolly England. Not having a title of 
that nature, we suppose lieutenant governor has to do. But it 
must be frightfully boring, doncha know? 

Seriously, we are not at such a loss for prospective candi- 
dates that we can afford to tty out an amateur who has only 
one thing to recommend him. that being a grandfather who 
likewise prved a term as lieutenant governor. If we are select- 
ing candidates on that basis, can’t we find a Republican who is 

f Washington? Furthermore, 

If Mr. Slattery is seriously proposing that the second place on 
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“She was over this afternoon. It’s gone, said Pe^ 

Howard are thinking of getting a Plymouth. , - . t 

^“It’s a good little car, a Plymouth. Don t buy a big . 
told Howard. Ed likes a Plymouth better than a Chevy-- NV-- 
worries me is if they give him the works too soon. He s go^ 
to get it, that’s as sure as the Lord’s above, but we 'w^*- 1“- 
look good. We don’t want him or anybody else to tmus we 
took his money and gave him a seat in the bleachers. Thai s .i 
lot of money, Peg. A lot of money. He’ll get somethmg out or 
it. They can dream up some kind of a commission to be chair- 
man of, if necessary — ” 

“That’s if we don’t lose the election,’’ said Peg. 

“I must ask you not to voice that thought,” said Mike. “Or 
■ we could put him farther down the ticket, but he wouldn’t go 
for that, and he shouldn’t. Not with that money to his credin 
I wanted to have a talk with him myself, but they decided 
against it. They decided they were going to make it look like, 
uh, spontaneous combustion. One of them said spontaneous 
protest. When Murdock let go his blast a while ago, that was 
to see how loe’d take it. Well, he took it like Joe Chapin. He 
wanted to convert Murdock, and thought he could. Just like 
today, he wanted to go away with me tomorrow and talk to 
them, but I got out of that fast.” 

"Well, what’s next?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Probably have him to a meeting and ask 
him if he’ll withdraw gracefully and take something else. If he 
squawks, then he’ll get nothing. That’ll make it easier for all 
concerned. If he listens to reason, they may be able to satisfy 
his ego. We’ll see.” 

Two weeks passed, then Mike was instructed to bring Joe to 
a meeting. It was being held in a building on North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, in an ofiSce that had no name but only a 
room number on the door. A girl sat reading a magazine u a 
desk in the outer office, and she nodded in greeting to ilike 
and Joe, who proceeded to a larger room which v/as furnished 
like a board-meeting room. There were eight men present, one 
former senator whom Joe had interviewed in 
Washington. There were numerous paper items and ash travx 
and water carafes on the table, and it was apparent from th^ 
^h trays that the meeting had been in progress for a consV'-. 
aoie time. The men remained seated. 

Chapin. Joe, I thin> v.'-- 

know almost everybody here.” ' 

“1 think so,” said Joe. 



The well-taaored man who seemed to be chairman spoke up 
before there could be any further delays for the exchange of 
courtesies. “Mr. Chapin, if you’ll have a seat?’’. He indicated a 
chair facing his own and halfway around the table. 

“Thank you.’’ 

“Mike, if you’d like to sit next to Mr. Chapin,” said the 
chairman. “I think we’re ready to begin. Mr. Chapin, the party 
is genuinely and deeply appreciative of your assistance in all 
matters, and by no means the least of them, of course, your 
very generous monetary assistance, which I can assure you 
was needed and timely, and we. wish there were, many, many 
more Republicans like you. I will say to you here, and not for 
repetition — nothing said here is to be repeated, please — ^that 
in this room we are all resists. We don’t kid ourselves, we 
don’t kid each other. We try to. be polite, but sometimes we 
even fall short of that. But as I say, we are realists, all of us, 
and the plain, stark, unvarnished truth is, that I don’t exagger- 
ate when I tell you that the party is in for the toughest battle 
in its history, not even excepting the days of Woodrow Wilson, 
which I’m sure you remember. Wilson was elected President 
of the United States, but his party didn’t carry Pennsylvania. 
We haven’t had a Democrat for governor since I believe 1890. 
Pattison. And even he was an accident, due to splitting of the 
ticket by a group that called themselves the Prohibition party. 
If we had had those Prohibition party votes, which rightfully 
belonged to us, we’d have beaten Mr. Pattison, but he won 
because something like 16,000 voters defected.' And defected 
is the word. 

“Now then, you may wonder why I dwell on something that 
happened nearly fifty years ago. I do so, because — again, I 
remind you, we are realists here — I do so because this is going 
to be a close election, closer than you’ll get any of us to admit 
in public. I have here the latest figures on Relief. Or, as the 
British more honestly call it, the Dole. They are startling, but 
you are probably familiar with them yourself. What they rep- 
resent to us, and to the party, is potential Pattisons. We could 
lose this election, Mr. Chapin. The people have their beer 
again, but the President is also giving them cash'. Some people 
wUl teU you that we are being taxed’ out of existence, but 
though I happen personally not to believe that, I do subscribe 
to the theory that our party is being taxed put of existence by 
the very money we pay in taxes. It isn’t, a pretty thought, but I 
believe it’s a true one. 

“Now then, I mean it literally when I tell you that we can- 
not afford to lose a single vote. Voles that we used to be- abl 
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to count on are now being taken away from us by the Presi- 
dent and his dole. We can’t hope to compete with the Federal 
'government in handing out money, notwithstanding a few con- 
tributions like, yours. All we can hope for, Mr. Chapin, ^ to 
hold on to every vote we’ve ever had in the past, and possibly, 
just possibly, attract a few voters who can look past the cash 
the President offers, and see which direction he is taking us. In 
order to attract any voters and to hold on to those we’ve had, 
we must put up the strongest ticket the party can supply. 

“Mr. Chapin, the party needs you and men of your caliber. 
But this year we can’t afford to gamble on a man who is not a 
proven vote-getter. I’m afraid it’s as coldly simple as that, and 
knowing you to be a man of principle as well as a loyal Re- 
publican, I, spe akin g for myself and for the other men at this 
table, am going to ask you to withdraw as a potential candi- 
date for lieutenant governor. 

“I am not going to ask you to pve us your answer here and 
now. You can let us know through our friend Mike Slattery 
in, say, a week from now. We meet here nearly every day, and 
Mike can let us know when you’ve made your decision. In the 
meantime perhaps you might like to say a few words to this 
meeting. The floor is yours.” 

Joe got up front Iiis chair, which, since the chairman had 
remained seated, led the other men to believe he was about to 
make a speech. They frowned slightly, but they looked at him 
and settled back in their chairs. Then he looked at each man 
individually, slowly making the circle of the table and at last 
coming to Mike. He then faced the chairman and said: 
“Gentlemen, I withdraw.” 

He then quickly walked out of the room, leaving them with 
their astonidiment. 

He went to a cheap hotel and registered as Joseph B. Cham- 
pion, City. “Do you have any luggage, Mr. Champion?” 

^ No, m pay in advance. Three days.” 

Be twelve dollars in advance. The boy’ll show you your 
room. Boy, front.” 

He followed the bellboy into the elevator, which the boy op- 
erated, and down-the hall to an inside room. “Will that be all. 


m get two bottles of 

Jolmny Walker Black Label Scotch.” 

cetloS“?hnHf till my relief gets here, but I can 

^ “In ^ dollars a bottle.” 

^All right, bring that.” 

“It’s good Scotch, but it just ain’t Johnny Walker Black. I 
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keep a bottle for late at night and people come in and want 
Scotch, I always have a bottle or two.” 

“Well, if you have two, bring both. Here’s twenty dollars.” 

“Meaning I keep the change?” 

“If you have two bottles of good Scotch, yes.” 

“I’ll be right back.” 

He was back in five minutes with two bottles, one different 
from the other, but both Scotch. “I brought you some ice, in 
case you wanted ice.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Anything else, sir?” 

“Not a thing, thank you.” 

For two days Joe stayed drunk in the dismal room. On the 
third day the telephone rang and he answered it. “I’m afraid 
we’re going to have to ask you for your room, Mr. Champion. 
.Your three days are up today.” 

“Thank you for telling me.” 

He had the boy bring him shaving supplies. He took a bath, 
dressed and went to the Union League and had some eggs and 
coffee and a few drinks, and then he took the 4:35 for Gibbs- 
viJle. 

The 4:35 was a train that got the well-to-do home in time 
for dinner and the less well-off home late for supper. The 
Gibbsville station was only three blocks from 10 North Fred- 
erick Street, and Joe Chapin always walked. 

Edith was reading the Standard when he appeared in the 
den. She looked up at him, then looked back at her news- 
paper. 

“I’ve been quietly getting drunk,” he said. 

“Do you want me to hold dinner, or do you want to talk 
now?” 

“Are you hungry? If not, let’s wait.” 

“I’m not very hungry,” she said. She rang for Mary and 
told her there would be an hour’s delay. During this time Joe 
made himself a Scotch-and-soda, then sat in his favorite 
leather chair. 

“Mike Slattery’s been trying to get you. He called a couple 
of times today. Yesterday. The day before.” 

“A touching concern. What did you tell him?” 

“Well, I only spoke to him once, the day before yesterday. 
I told him you were expected home that evening. After that 
I had Mary or Marian take the calls. He left word to have you 
call him when you got home.” 

“I went to a hotel and got drunk.” 
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“Were you alone?” . 

“Yes. Oh, did I have a womau with me? No. I never 

thought of it, to tell you the truth.” ■ . 

“Or you would have,” said Edith. 

“No, I don’t think so, Edith,” said Joe. “The way I was 
feeling’ I wanted to be alone, not even with myself. That’s . 
why I got drunk. The tender ministrations of a whore were the 
last thing I wanted.” 

“No, the tender ministrations of your wife. You apparently 
never iought we might be worried about you here. I did tele- 
phone the Bellevue, but of course you weren’t registered. I 
thought of calling the police, to check the hospitals in case 
your leg was hurt again, but then I decided you’d be identified 
if you got in an accident.” 

“It was very inconsiderate of me.” 

“Very,” said Edith. 

“It was wanting to be alone. I remember one time you were 
cross with me, oh, long ago. We’d been to the Vineyard, and 
we were going to spend the night at the Bellevue. I tldnk I had 
an appointment to meet somebody, and whoever it was broke 
it, and I wanted to go home. But you had some shopping to 
do, so you stayed in Philadelphia and I came home. Do you 
remember that?” 

“I remember it very well.” 

“Well, you wanted to be by yourself that time, and this 
lime I wanted to be by myself.” 

‘Yes, but you knew where I was. For three days I haven’t 
known where you were or who you were with. I sfill don’t 
know, but I suppose you’re going to tell me.” 

‘Yes.” 


“If you want to,” she added. 

“There's nothing to hide, Edith. Nothing to be ashamed of 


except my lack of consideration for you, and my own real, 
deep, congenital stupidity. It’s a hell of a come-down at my 
age to suddenly realize that all your life, at least all your mature 
life, you’ve been hoping for something that you had no more 
right to hope for than . . . Like picking an apple off a bowl of 
... fruit. Or a paper off a newsstand. Drop a few pennies on the 
pde of newspapers, and walk away with the paper you want 
That’s reaUy how simple I thought it would be, if I ever thought 
at all At fifty-two I stiU went- on thinking that becausri 
wanted something. I could get it I deceived myself so com- 
plete y that I even deceived you. My ambition, I can’t even 
put It into words, it’s so absurd. Only three days ago I was stiJI 
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thinking that . . . Oh, what a. fool! It’s cost me a hundred 
thousand dollars, but that isn’t punishment enough for being 
so stupid. It’s no punishment at all, really, because I won’t 
miss it, Dave Harrison has the word for people like me. A 
chump. Well, all this isn’t telling you anything. I’ll tell you ex- 
actly what happened. Mike Slattery and I, as you toow, took 
the eight-thirty-five, and after we got to Philadelphia we went 
to an ofiice building on North Broad Street. . . .” 

He told Edith every detail that he could recall. At the end 
she said; “Is that all you said?’’ 

'That was all. I think they expected me to make a stirring 
appeal to their I don’t-know-what. I’m sure they expected me 
to make a little speech. But long before that I was ready to go. 
I knew it was all over. What else was there to say?' Eight im- 
portant men, nine with Mike Slattery, were watching me to 
see how I was going to react to being told I was a useless 
chump. Well, what is there to say? I couldn’t graciously tell 
them, ‘Gentlemen, 1 know I’m a chump.’ They kne\y that 
better than I did. They’d known it for a long time. What do 
you do after you’ve been given the coup de grace? I’ve never 
seen it, but I suppose you shudder a little and die.” 

She looked at him before speaking. “You haven’t lost.” 

“I haven’t lost? Edith, what do you mean I haven’t lost? I’ve 
wasted dear knows how many years, how many miles of travel, 
a hundred thousand dollars — and my conceit.” 

“Those things, yes. But you still haven’t lost an election.” 

“Small comfort, that, I never lost the Harvard game, either. 
But I never played. Never made the team. Never sat on the 
bench.” 

“They’ll offer you something, if only because you gave them 
all that money. Aren’t you going to accept?” 

“No.” 

“What are you going to do, Joe, with the rest of your life?” 

“I’ve been wondering. First, I’ll try to get back my self- 
respect without the conceit. I’ll try to get over my embarrass- 
ment. I wasn’t embarrassed at the time, but since then I can’t 
tell you the embarrassment I’ve felt, thin kin g of myself sitting 
there facing those men while they stared at me and told me I 
was a useless chump. They were being courteous to a hundred 
thousand dollars. Mother’s money, incidentally. Not even 
money I earned myself. Not even money a Chapin earned. 
Money a Hofman earned. What am I going to do? I’m, going 
to live at 10 North Frederick Street, go to my office, spend the 
summers on the farm — and yes, I know one thing I want to 
do. I want to be a better father to my children. I’m a useless 
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tee that I shall continue to lend my wholehearted support to 
all Republican candidates in the forthcoming campaign, short 
of public appearances involving extensive travel. I wish to 
thnnic my friends, who have so loyally rallied to my support, 
for their good wishes and offers of assistance. I know that they, 
like me, will now direct their energies toward the only satis- 
factory conclusion of the campaign; a sweeping Republican 
victory in November!” 

Joe saw Billy English at the club the day after the announce- 
ment appeared. “Joe, Fm sorry to learn you have a new 
doctor.” 

“A new doctor? Oh, the statement.” 

“As a matter of fact, Fve always warned you that the leg 
could give you trouble, so I didn’t mind. Is that why you with- 
drew, or did a little taste of politics turn your stomach?” 

“Well, between you and me, a little of both. My leg and my 
stomach were involved. But I’m not going to admit that to 
people.” 

“For people who don’t need it in their business, the best 
publicity is no publicity. The biggest men I’ve ever known 
have stayed out of the newspapers^as much as possible. When 
Julian died I developed such a hatred for notoriety that I told 
Bob Hooker I never wanted my name in his paper again. Well, 
I knew that couldn’t be. The hospital, and the Medical So- 
ciety, they come in for a certain amount of publicity, and my 
name gets printed in those connections. But articles about me 
or my family, even squibs on the society page, I don’t want 
them. You wouldn’t have liked it after a while, Joe. I saw one 
article in one of the Philadelphia papers, I guess you saw it 
too. I wanted to horsewhip the fellow that wrote it, and I was 
thinking about it last night after I read your statement. You’re 
well out of the whole thing. I’m all for helping the party, but 
I’ll do it with money, as long as I can afford it, and whatever 
my opinion is worth to the people I come in contact with. 
There’s Arthur.” ' 

“Where?” 

“Isn’t that Arthur at the bar?” 

“No, Arthur’s still in the dining room. I don’t know who 
that is. A guest, I imagine.” 

“Oh. I thought it was Arthur, but on second look I can see 
It isn’t. Well, glad you haven’t changed doctors, Joe. Wouldn’t 
like to have to change lawyers.” 

Some men at the club commented on Joe’s withdrawal from 
poi'tics. and others ignored it. Partly on Mike’s advice, and 
partly on Arthur’s, Joe was making himself visible at all of his 
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usual places — the club, the courthouse, Main Street, the coun- 
try club — for the first few days after the statement. In a little 
while, probably as little as a week, people would accept him as 
a non-candidate, and in only a littie more time they would for- 
get he had ever been considered a possibility. After that Joe 
and Edith were to visit the Dave Harrisons at their new house 
in a place called Hobe Sound, Florida. Thev had not at first in- 
tended to accept the Harrisons’ invitation, but as Edith said,- 
‘This would be a very good time to remind Gibbsville, and 
Pennsylvania, that one of your best friends is a Morgan part- 
ner. It won’t do any harm, just in case there’s any talk about 
your not getting the nomination.” 

The Harrisons had the Alec Weekses and the Paul Donald- 
sons from Scranton as their other guests with the Chapins. The 
men fished and played golf and drank large quantities of 
whiskey and nursed their grudge against their friend in the 
White House. The women swam and played bridge and went 
to Palm Beach to shop or to the nearby St. Onge’s for Kodak 
film. Hobe Sound was less than an hour’s drive from Palm 
Beach, and was only just becoming known. It was a resort that 
was iit effect a private club, and the theme of it was the new 
simplicity: houses that could be run with staffs of a minimum 
of servants; multimillionaires driving inconspicuous Plymouths , 
instead of Rolls-Royces; a place where the powerful could 
relax unobserved by the trippers from West Palm Beach, and 
yet could tie up their Diesel yachts. A vbilor could be made a 
member of the Jupiter Island Club for ten dollars, but he 
could then find himself in a dollar-a-point bridge game every, 
afternoon and night. The man in the old Groton School blazer 
might be a Morgan partner, and the man ha the shredded 
khaki pants might be the brains of the motor car industry. 

Dave Harrison and Alec Weeks went fishing one day and 
left the Pennsylvanians, Chapin and Donaldson, to play golf. 
But the rain fell heavily and the Pennsylvanians decided to do 
some rainy-day drinking together while the women visited the 
shops of Worth Avenue. 

“Joe, I understand they gave you a real royal screwing a 
month or so ago.” 

“I guess you could call it that.” 

“Well, what would you call it?” 

“Oh, a real royal screwing,” said Joe. 

“Is what I heard true? A hundred and fifty thousand 
smackers?” 

“No, not that much, but it was a large sum. But I see their 
point.” 
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“You ought to come to New York with me some time and 
I’ll fix you up with a little group I know. They aren’t hookers. 
Most of them are getting alimony from some poor sucker, 
and all they want is somebody to take them to El Morocco so 
they can doU up. A couple of them even live with their 
husbands, but the husbands don’t give a damn either. They’ve 
■got girls of their own. 1 saw one of them in Palm Beach the 
other day. In fact I almost went down there this afternoon 
and got myself a good piece of tail. They aren’t kids, but 
who wants kids? The only trouble I ever got into was those 
young kids that think all they have to do is holler and you’ll 
shell out No, these daipcs I’m talking about, they’re aU in 
their thirties or more, but there isn’t a thing they don’t know, 
and you don’t have to go to Paris. New York is overrun with 
the most perverted, fanciest, goodlooking dames in the history 
of the world. And all they want out of you is to take them out 
to a good dinner and a show and a ni^t club.’’ 

“How do you get time to make all your millions?’’ 

“Listen,” said Paul. “I’m downtown by ten o’clock, just after 
the bell rings. A good piece of tail and a good seven hours’ 
sleep, and I thin k more clearly than if I was some guy that 
tossed and turned wishing he had what I had. A lot of our 
friends go to a gym. I get in bed with a woman and I sleep 
better. I’m a great believer in sleep. Not ten hours, not twelve 
hours. Six or seven or eight hours of sound sleep.” 

“How do you get away with it?” 

“You mean Betty?” 

“Yes.” 

‘That’s Just it, my boy. If I came home looking debauched. 
But I don’t. I don’t drink too much. I drank more in the time 
we’ve been here than I ever do in New York.” 

“But doesn’t Betty wonder what you do at night?” 

“She’s in Scranton, most of the time. She knows I’m not 
going to stay in the hotel and have dinner in my room every 
night. She knows I go out.” 

“I know, but when you’re gone aU night.” 

“No calls between midnight and eight-thirty.” 

“And you’ve never been caught.” 

“Never been caught. Why should I be? Listen, boy, I don’t 
want you to think I get laid every night. I don’t. But every 
time I go to New York, yes. You know man is naturally 
polygamous, Joe. You know that. A stallion al viys has as 
many as forty or fifty mares. I’ve got a girl in R 'd one 
in Chi-ago and two or three in Philadelphia. And f Betty 
weren't along on this trip I’d be kept busy in Palm Beach.” 
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“Paul, you amaze me.” . , . 

“Yes I imagme I do. The oue big trouble with h’WDg m 
1 small town, the best people haven’t got the facilities for 
hish-dass adultery. AutomobUes. Country roads. Sneaking off 
to camps in the woods. In New York nobody gives a dainn. 
And I don’t live there. I’m home every week-end, unless I’m 
out on Long Island or up in Connecticut. I’m a visitor. So my 
wife doesn’t have to run across the dames I go to bed with. 
Not that they’d ever run across each other anyway, ’^ese 
dames are not exactly the Bryn Mawr type, but they’re a 
damned sight better looking because they haven’t got a worry 
in the world except looking their best after six o’clock.” 

“What would Betty do if she did find out?” 

“Betty is very careful noi to find out.” 

“Oh, then she knows.” 

“No, she doesn’t know. But she doesn’t try to know. And I 
don't want her to know. Listen, boy. I’m not a damn fool. I 
believe in our marriage. You don’t think I’d ever marry one of 
these dames? I wouldn’t leave Betty for anything. And don’t 
forget, it’s often harder to keep a marriage going than it is to 
break it up.” 

Joe looked at him and said nothing. 

“You’re too much of a gentleman to ask me what’s on your 
mind,” said Paul. “Yes, Betty and I sleep together. If I had to 
^ve up the other women, I would, if it meant breaking up 
with Betty.” 

“Well, you have a daughter coming out next year.” 

“Oh, not only that, Joe.” 

“I must say you make it all sound like the only way to live.” 
“Not for everybody. But for me.” 

“No, I think you’re a fucking hypocrite. And that’s a good 
use of both words.” 

“Well, and I think guys like you are the real hypocrites. 

you’re afraid to go after it.” 

“It isn’t always a question of being afraid. But I don’t think 
you d understand what I believe. It’d sound too sanctimonious.” 
“I’ll bet it would.” 

Oh, but 111 say it anyway. There’s such a thing as respect. 
Owing up those other dames because you respect the woman 
you re married to.” 


“You think I don’t respect Betty?” 

I know damn well those dames don’t think you do, and 
mat s what matters, whether Betty ever knows about it or not.” 

You are a little Lord Fauntleroy. Tell me the truth, Joe. 
uia you ever stay with anybody but Edith?” 
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forget all about the girl from Dayton and Charlotte and Kan- 
sas City and Gibbsville, and she would begin to make her ov/n 
h'fe with office friends and friends of office friends and young 
men who had grown up in Kansas City or Gibbsville, attended 
Choate and Williams, had jobs in New York and, usually, 
considerably less money to spend than the girls. The Kansas 
City girl and the Choate-Williams boy might become fond of 
each other, fond enough to go to bed together, but there was 
httle talk of love. The boy was not really interesting, not as 
interesting as The Boss. The girl was not really desirable to 
the boy, who was busy using Squadron A as the first step 
toward the Racquet Club and with an eye on the richer and 
just as pretty girls on the North Shore of Long Island. The 
boy would practice economies by buying his suits at Broad- 
street’s or Roger Kent while still going to Brooks for the 
right shirt. He also would economize by taking the Kansas City 
girl to the Italian restaurant on Bleeker Street, so that he could 
swing a dinner at “21” for a girl he had met through the 
Squadron. The boy would learn the language of his type: “I 
went to a place called Choate,” he would say to the sister of 
a Grottie. “I come from a place you probably never heard of — 
Indianapolis.” 

The outlander boy and the outlander girl stayed away from 
their Bohemian fellow-townsmen who lived in the less expen- 
sive sections of Greenwich Village. “Carol? Yes, I saw her 
last fall, at the theatre. Yes, she still keeps up with her painting. 
At least she was then. I think she was going to marry a Jap, but 
it feu through.” 

Ann’s first job was found for her. “I’U find a Job for her, 
Joe,” said Alec Weeks. “It probably won’t be anything very 
interesting or e.xciting, but it’U give her something to do and 
pay her a smaU salary.” The job, paying twenty-five dollars a 
week, was in the library of the fim of Stackhouse, Robbins, 
Naismith, Cooley k BriU, the successor to Wardlaw, Wardlaw, 
Somerfield, Cooley k Van Eps. The lawy-ers at Stackhouse et 
al. liked to look things up themselves, but when only a certain 
book or two were needed they would telephone their library, 
give the titles of the boolis, and Ann would carry them to the 
lawyers making the requests. Her other duties consisted of 
seeing to it that the yeUow paper and sharpened pencils were 
on the refectory tables, and that the lights were turned off 
after the lawj-ers left the Ubrary, and that no cigarettes were 
left burning in the glass ash trays or on the shelves of the 
stac’ss. She also saw to it that the room temperature was kept 
fairly uniform and that there were e.xtra packages of Zymole 
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Trokies for Mr. Meade, the firm’s librarian, an elderly gentle- 
man who had once done a-year-and-a-day in Atlanta but pre- 
ferred not to talk about it. 

Ann grew weary .of the subway trips between her .apart- 
ment and Cedar Street, and the unstimulating work, and Mr. 
Meade’s throat-clearing and spitting. She heard about, and 
took, a job .in a bookstore on Madison Avenue, where she 
could walk to work and have her opinion sought and make five 
dollars a week more than Stackhouse, Robbins, Naismith, 
Cooley & Brill had been paying her. It was 1935 and she was 
twenty-four years old. 

The girl who lived with her in the East .64th Street walkup • 
was from Buffalo, New York, and always said “Buffalo, New 
York.” Her background was the same as Ann’s, in that her, 
father was a lawyer, quietly rich, and a class behind Joe 
Chapin’s at New Haven. She was likewise an only, daughter 
and a non-college girl who had gone to Farmington and an' 
American school in Florence, Italy. The apartment arrange- 
ment was more or less inevitable after they compared back- 
grounds over many cups of coffee in the Barbizon drug store, 
where they both were living during their early New York days. 
They might also have taken the apartment together without 
the common backgrounds, since they had liked each other 
from the beginning. They never were introduced. They intro- 
duced themselves in the drug store, and after they began 
sharing the apartment one of them would occasionally say to 
the other, “I don’t believe we’ve met” 

Kate Drummond was a cool, self-sufficient beauty, whose 
hair was black and whose skin was creamy. She was half an 
inch shorter than Ann, who was five feet five inches, tall, but 
Kate with her slender nose and narrow shoulders, seemed 
taller than Ann. She was one of the girls who had made good 
her announcement to do some modeling, but the work bored- 
her and exhausted her and she took her name off the lists, .even 
before giving up the room in the Barbizon. It was not until 
they had lived in the apartment for a month that Ann realized 
that she really knew nothing about Kate, nothing that could 
not have been guessed by any observant person. 

Ann had not known, for instance, that Kate did not have a 
job. She had known about the modeling work, and assumed 
that that was what she did in the daytime. But after they began 
living together, Kate remarked that she was looking for an 
easy, but entertaining and not confining job. She would get up ' 
and have a morning cup of coffee with Ann, wash the break- 
fast dishes, make the beds, and “putter” until it was time to go 
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out for lunch. She kept the household accounts, sent out the 
laundry, bought the magazines, the phonograph records, the 
gin and vermouth, and ordered the food for their evening meal. 

Ann’s protests that all the work was being done by Kate 
were answered by Kate’s insistence that it all gave her some- 
thing to do. And then they had their first confidential con- 
versation. 

They had had their cocktails and lamb chops and ice cream, 
and they were having their cigarettes and coffee. ‘Tonight I 
insist on doing the dishes,” said Ann. 

“All right.” 

“Why, Kate? No argument?” 

“No. There may be an argument, but not about that. Ann, 
have you ever wondered why I never seem to go out with 
men?” 

“Yes, but I thought you probably had a beau, in Buffalo.” 

“I have a beau, but not in Buffalo. And he’s not a beau. I 
have a lover, or I’m his mistress, as you prefer. He doesn’t 
keep me, and I certainly don’t keep him. But there is a man 
that I’m having an affair with, and I’ve got to tell you about 
it because I took the apartment with you under false pre- 
tenses. I wasn’t completely frank with you.” 

“Well, you didn’t ask me anything like that, either.” 

“No, but there’s more to it than that. This man is married 
and I’m in love with him, which is why I haven’t taken a job. 
He comes here in the afternoon.” 

“Oh,” said Ann. 

“We very seldom have any nights together, but he’s been 
here — at least once a week. I know you're not a virgin, with- 
out ever coming out and saying so. But if you consider it messy 
to have me meet my — lover — here, I’ll stop until you can find 
another girl to share the apartment. Or, if you feel very 
strongly about it. I’ll give you my half of next month’s rent 
and leave right away.” 

Ann took a deep drag of her cigarette. “So you knew I 
wasn’t a virgin,” she said. She smiled. 

“Right away,” said Kate. “I wouldn’t have liked you if you’d 
had that lingering virgin look.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you something that will make you and your 
lover look very inexperienced.” She then told Kate the story of 
her marriage to Charley Bongiomo, all of it. As she finished, 
she looked at Kate and saw there were tears in her eyes. Kate 
got up and put her arms around Ann, who now wept for the 
first time in years. 

“What I meant when I said I knew you weren’t a virgin, I 
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put it badly. What I meant was I could tell you’d been in love. 
It left a mark on you, Ann, but it isn’t a scar. It’s beautiful.” 

“Oh, dear. I’m all right.” 

“You started to tell it flippantly, didn’t you? But halfway 
through I almost wanted you to stop, because I knew the 
ending. I could guess.” 

“Well, I’m glad you let me finish. I feel better, I really do. 
And I guess you know the answer to your question about 
moving out.” 

“I think I knew anyway,” said Kate. “Do you want to have 
men here, I mean spending: the night? Is there anyone you 
would like to have spend the night?” ’ 

“No, but I won’t say there never wiU be.” 

“The best way is for us to be. completely honest about it. 
And if you bring somebody home and I’m still up, you come 
in first and I’ll go to my room. We ought to avoid seeing the 
other’s gentleman friend as much as possible. My activities 
. are pretty much restricted to the afternoon, but you go out in 
the evening and you may want to finish the evening with break- 
fast, here. We’ll make up some house rules.” 

“Well, I was wondering about that, because I have some- 
body that I’ve liked well enough to spend several nights- at his 
apartment. But we can’t always go. there because he lets a 
suburban friend sleep on the davenport.” 

Kate smiled. - 

J “What’s the big smile for?” said Ann. 

“When you really come down to it, isn’t this what we left 
Gibbsville and Buffalo for?” ■ ’ 

“Well, partly,” said Ann. 

In her first year in New York, Ann had slept with four, 
and possibly five — she was not sure — men. She had not slept 
twice with the same man, or even gone out with a man after 
she had slept with him. In every case, she had deliberately 
taken more to drink than mere party spirit required, and one 
morning she awoke in a man’s apartment, nude, and in the 
single large bed, with no idea of the man’s name or what he, 
looked like. She found enough letters and bills in his desk, 
addressed to the same person, to convince her that that was 
die name of her departed lover. She searched for a picture 
that might recall what he looked like, and on a sudden inspira- 
tion she looked up the name in a college yearbook in his book-, 
shelf. His name was there, and a distinct photograph, but she 
remembered nothing about him. Her dress, her hat, her 
underclothes, her stockings, and her .shoes' were scattered in 
various parts of the apartment. She looked up the man’s name 
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in the telephone ccoi and rram rL liaar:^ 

She found her hancbag '.vitno^rer^an 
she remenibered cnvinn caanen x cijecx ^ 

going to a cccitail p2nt7 izs. csj 

man’s name and age- arc cnZep and ncr^ _ 

names and £raten±7 and ccllegs reccrn inoiaa^e^anc. 
apartment address. 2 m sbe did net i^w n^ ^irnd TLeii on 
another inspiration, she tried on. cia cin n e r facxet mace a 
guess that he was farriT' talL ime sue cccid not ce snre see 
would know him if sne saw mm again, and wnen she began 
to realize that at least he waa net a thief, that he had gone to 
a good school and ccilege — she also fcegan to realize that she 
had been lucky not to have spent the night with a gangster or 
some such. There was evidence ti^t they had had an affair, but 
the details of her fcehaTior, and of liis, were known to him 
alone. But how* much or how long they would be his alone 
depended entirely on his personal code and discretion, and 
she had no reason to have contidence in their existence. And 
she would have to wait out the possibflity of a pregnancy. 

She did not become pregnant, and in thanksgiving, she dis- 
continued the practice of casual promiscuity. To make it worse, 
although making it better, he telephoned her at the Barbizon. 

“Ann, I’m sony I was such a bastard that night. Are you 
all right?’’ 

“Yes, I’m all right.’” 

“In other words, not pregnant? You told me .you got preg- 
nant easUy.” 

“No, I’m okay, thanks.” 

“Would you like to have dinner Friday night?” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“Would you ever like to have dinner, or go out with me?” 
“Don’t you think it’d be better if we didn’t? You’re nice to 
call, but I think we’d better not.” 

addre™^’^°^ Toronto, but I didn’t have your 

“Well, thank you for calling.” 

I®ow. Tve thought about 

you aU the tune I was m Canada. But I understand.” 

bhe kept seeing young men who looked like the fast recedine 
hken^ of the coUege yearbook, and then one niS Te S 
see Imw knew it was he. He was dinin^S S He 

young la^vyers aS 

whom she uteh ,S S 
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at his apartment. The young lawyer’s suburban friend was an 
actual person. But Ann sometimes suspected that he did not 
stay in town every time the young lawyer said he was staying 
in town. It was a give-and-take relationship between Ann and 
the lawyer, who was a Harvard College, Harvard Law man 
named Howard Rundel. He was a conventional-looking young 
man, unsmilingly handsome and recently taken to wearing 
spectacles. He dressed well; in the manner, but tailor-made, 
and always wore a starched collar. He was self-centered and 
impatiently snobbish, but he had a surprising streak of sensu- 
ality that was the last thing Ann suspected in her ofBce con- 
tacts with him. She knew he was using her, but to the same 
degree she was using him. And she also knew that part of his 
long-term plan was to go back to Chicago after three years 
with Stackhouse, Robbins, and marry into the family of a girl 
he was engaged to, and to whom he represented the ultimate 
in Atlantic Seaboard suavity. Sometimes Ann would look at 
him and imagine his small face half hidden behind the wed- 
ding Ascot, but he could excite her in many ways, and he had 
been successful with an astonishing number of women of all 
ages. He was not a gentleman, but she admitted to herself 
that she would have a hard time telling anyone just why she 
thought so. No single thing was wrong, but the total effect 
was of incompleteness. Her father would know; but she was 
not likely ever to ask him. 

“Do you mind if Yale spends the night next Saturday?" 
said Ann. 

“Isn’t Yale a little young for you?” said Kate. 

“It’s my brother.” 

“Oh, Joby. I want to meet Jofay,” said Kate. 

“I hope I haven’t given him too much of a build-up,” said 
Ann. “Are you sure you won’t mind? It won’t become a habit, 
because I have a feeling he won’t be there much longer. He’s 
a sophomore, but barely. He says he’s taking a private course 
in Afro-American music at a place called the Famous Door. 
And extra work at the Onyx Club. It’s all he cares about.” 

“Jazz.” 

Jazz. And I don’t know one orchestra from another, except 
Guy Lombardo. But I hope you like Joby, so don’t mention 
Guy Lombardo or he'll bare his fangs, show his unsocial side.” • 

Joby turned up in a Chesterfield and a tan hat with a 
stitched brim and a gabardine jacket and flannel slacks. To 
mat extent he was indistinguishable from the great mass of, 
Yale-Harvard-Princeton undergraduates of the period. He was 
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“On your feet,” said Ann. 

He got up and bowed to Kate, who left smiling and regaL 

“How old is she?” said Joby. 

“Twenty-four.” 

“She seems older. At least she seems older than you.” 

“Oh, but I’m a very young twenty-four,” said Aim. 

“Are you going out, too?” said Joby. 

“I’m going out to dinner and the polo matches." 

“The polo matches? What’s that a new name for?” said 
Joby. “I’ve heard of riding academies.” , 

“A polo match is where three men on horses play against 
three other men on horses.” 

“Are you serious?” said Joby. 

“Haven’t you ever heard of Squadron A?" 

“Oh, yes. And who are you going out with?" 

“A lawyer named Howard Rundel. He’ll be here in a few 
minutes.” ^ 

“That means I don’t get any dinner here, eh?” said Joby. 

“That’s what it means.” 

“Is it all right if I fix myself something?" said Joby. . 

“There’s a steak, but I’m saving that for tomorrow. Help 
yourself to anything else,” said Ann. “How are things at 
Yaie?” 

“Oh, I guess I’m flunking out,” said Joby. 

“That’ll be a nice Christmas present for Father,” said Ann. 

“It’s a damned sight better than hanging around for another 
year and not making Wolf’s Head.” 

“How do you know you’re not going to make WolPs Head?” 

“Oh, come on,” said Joby. 

“Father’s had an awfully tough time the last few years, and 
we haven't been much help. Me. And that political thing. And 
his leg.” 

“Go ahead, say it. And me and St. Paul’s School. And get- 
ting ready to flunk out of dear old Yale.” 

“Well, I didn’t have to say it. You did.” 

“But it was on the tip of your tongue. All right, I haven’t 
been what every father wants his son to be. But don't forget, 
Ann. I haven’t been what / want to be.” 

"A piano-player in a jazz band.” 

“1 never wanted to be that, and what’s so bad about that? 
You married one.” 

T knew the minute I said it,” said Ann. “What are you 
planning to do after you’ve so carefully flunked._out?” 

I’m going abroad. I’m going to live in Paris for a couple 
of years. I play good enough piano to get by. I can get a job on 
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a boat for my passage, and jump sWp at one of the French 
nnru and then play for my room and board. , • j 

, ^ ?;)Suiing ySu overlook. The French have some tod of 
labor laws against foreigners. You won’t be able to get a ]0 

what rU do. Go home and mai^ Miss Laubach. 

“You make it sound so easy.” 

“It could be arranged,” said Joby. 


“Have you got a girl?” 

“Several,” said Joby. 

“Tonight, for instance:” , , 

“Well, tonight it depends. There’s a staff musician at NBC, 
a trombone player, and if he decides to put on a package, I 
have a ^1. If he stays sober, no girl. I won’t know till half 


past eleven.” 

“Is this one married?” 

“Not quite," said Joby. “There’s one guy she can’t find to 
serve papers on to get a divorce, and the trombone player is 
going to be next, but meanwhile she isn’t quite sure of the 
trombone player, so there am I.” 

“At half past eleven,” said Ann. 

“How’s Madam?” said Joby. 

“Don’t you know. Don’t you write to her? I’m sure she 
writes you.” 

“Oh, she’s got a letter that she writes every couple of weeks. 
‘Joby dear — love. Mother.’ You could fill in what she wries 
in between. She’d love to give me hell, but she knows r~ wse 
to her.” 


"Wise to her? What ever are you talking abanz?" 

■ “Wouldn’t she love to give me hell?” said Jchy. 

‘Yes, but doesn’t she?” 

“No, she doesn’t. She’s very careful net m:. ihe'r 
me hell if she thought she could get away wf± ■- - 

just told you, she knows I’m wise to her.” " 

“Well, explain that to poor simple-mindei re. r 
‘‘All of a sudden cat’s got my tongue.” 

“Ail of a sudden you’re not wise to aavere.’ 

Have it your way. But you notice^ Farer sr^ — .=• --r' 
wherever and whenever and for whatever. 

Md cuts off my allowance and so forth. He hr 


. most likely feels that one of the: 

IS enough. She wants things to be peaceful” 



“Now there you’re cooking. If Uiere's one thing she w,^ms 

it’s peace.” . - . 

“My lawyer gentleman," said Ann, at the sound ot the door- 
bell. She pushed the clicker button and in a minute Rundel was 
at her door. 

“This is my brother, Joby Chapin. Joby, Howard Rundel." 

“Nice to see you,” said Howard. 

“I’m all ready,” said Ann. “See you at breakfast, any time 
after ten. Good night, wee one." 

“Good night, Anna Banana. Good night, Mr, Rundel.", 

“Nice to see you,” said Howard. 

They tvent out, but Ann was back immediately. "I didn’t 
give you a key. Here." 

“Did you say he went to Harvard, or did I guess it?” 

“Good night, sophomore,” said Ann. 

“Porcellian? Or not quite” said Joby. 

“You little sonofabitch,” said Ann, but she laughed when 
she said it, and not in the Wisterian tradition. 

It is foolish to say a man’s life is over while there is life 
in him that will respond to new life, whether the new life is 
in the form of a drug out of the live earth, or new love 
exchanged. In his recent confidences to Arthur McHenry, Joe 
had repeatedly been returning to his lament that his life was 
over. Arthur was too sincere and too shrewd to offer routine 
reassurances as his responses to the lament. .-Ns far as possible 
he had always been truthful with Joe, and .\nhur had long 
ago discovered that the conventional polite responses exasper- 
ated his friend and automatically put an end to conversation. 
“It’s true, youVe had three knockout punches,” said ,j\rthur, in 
one of their evening chats at 10 North Frederick Street, 

“Which three?” said Joe. 

"The obsious ones. The leg. .\nn’s troubles, and the nomina- 
tion." 

"There’s another one. Not a knockout punch, but a sort of 
sneak rabbit punch.” 

“What was that?” 

“Getting to be fifty." 

woU I think that’s horseshit," said .\rthur. ‘We’re both 
almost fifty-three, but I’m making my plans to live at ]e.a»t 
another twenty years.” 

“You are?" 

“I am. I’m planning on another twenty years. Ib'e taken 
care of the contingencies and emergencies. But my attitude 
toward the future is that I’ll take ancilier twenty years of it. 
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According to my estimate, we can make our fiftieth reunion 
and have a year to spare.” 

“You're planning to go to a reunion?” 

‘To our fiftieth, you’re damn right I am. Not any other, 
but if I’m around I’ll be at our fiftieth.” 

“It’s still a long way off, and I think I’ll wait till 1953 before 
I send my check to the reunion committee.” 

“Oh, well, if you’re talking about checks,” said Arthur. 
“From the way you talk, you ought to have your bag packed 
and train reservations,” said Joe. 

“Yes, and from the way you talk we’ll both be lucky to last 
out the week,” said Arthur. 

“We will be,” said Joe. 

“Oh, cut it out, Joe.” 

“Your rosy optimism is very pretty on the surface, but 
underneath you’re kidding yourself. I’ve stopped kidding 
myself. We are fifty-three, just about, and we’re liable to keel 
over any day. I’ve had moments the past few years when 
quite frankly I wouldn't have minded. I’m not in quite as much 
of a funk as I was, but I don’t know what there is left. I’d like 
to see Ann happily married to a nice guy. Joby — I don’t worry 
too much about my son. But girls need somebody to take care 
of them.” 

• . “What about Edith?” 

“Well, what about Edith? Does she need anyone? If I were 
to kick the bucket tomorrow, would Edith be any the worse 
off? I don’t think so. But I wish Ann would find somebody.” 
“She will,” said Arthur. 

“Maybe that first guy would have been all right.” 

"Better not say that to Edith.” 

“I won’t,” said Joe. “But I’ll say it to you. How do I know 
that what we did was the right thing? The answer is, I don’t 
know. And never will, and therefore there’ll always be a doubt 
in my mind. You can be sure of one thing. The next time I 
won’t interfere. If she loves the man. I’ll be all for it.” 

‘That’s good. I’m glad to hear it I don’t know, there’s 
something about Ann, I’ve always told you.” 

“Yes,” said Joe. “Joby’s about to get himself fired out of 
college, and I suppose that’s at least partly my fault for send- 
ing him there when he didn’t want to go. But boys are sup- 
posed to have tougher hides.” 

“How tough is your hide?” 

“Well, you answer that. Pretty tough, I’d sav.” 

‘‘I guess so." 

I went through life without my hide getting put to the 
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jest, then everything seemed to come at once. That’s why I 
may appear to be thin-skinned now. Or, I may just be naturally 
thin-skinned. You had your toughest break when you were 
much younger, don’t forget that. And you had Rose to help 
you.” 

‘True.” 

“Tm sorry I said that, Arthur. It implies that Edith didn’t 
help me. She did, and you and I both know she did. I can’t 
blame Edith.” 

“No, of course not. Well, home for me." » 

“Yes, we’re not supposed to need so much sleep when we 
get older, but I don’t find that to be true. See you in the 
morning.” 

“See you in the morning.” 

The two friends had many such conversations, which Rose 
McHenry was wise enough to encourage and Edith wise ■ 
enough not to interfere with. 

Joe went to New York early in ’36, as much to see Ann 
as to transact business that could have been discussed over 
the telephone. He had not yet timed a visit to New York that 
made it possible for him to meet Kate Drummond, but on 
his visit the meeting took place. 

“Father, how long are you going to be in town?” said Ann. 

‘Tonight and tomorrow night,” said Joe. “Why?” 

. “Would you think me a perfect beast if I had dinner with 
you tomorrow night instead of tonight? They’re taking inven- 
tory at the shop.” 

“Well, I think you’re a perfect beast, but there’s nothing 
I can do about it. Kate, are you free?” 

“I am, Mr. Chapin.” 

“We can have dinner at *21’ and I understand you can get 
theatre tickets through them at the last minute.” 

“Lovely, that would be lovely,” said Kate. 

In the taxi he opened the conversation with the safe sub- 
ject of her father, “How is Father Dr umm ond? Did you know 
that was his nickname in college?” 

“Yes, but I never knew why,” said Kate. 

“Oh, you didn’t? Well it was because a lot of fellows thought 
he looked like a priest. I must say he didn’t behave like one, 
but he certainly had the look of innocence. Which I suppose 
he still has. I haven’t seen him in twenty-five years,” 

“He refers to you as Duke.” 

Duke. Yes, luckUy that was confined to Yale, it never got 
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ack to Gibbsville. P. A. I’m awfuUy pleased that you and 

^^S!sS^e£me^y‘SS^e most attractive girl she’s ever 
mown. And I agree with both of you. I’d like to pump you a 

iltle bit about Ann.” 

“Well, you can try.” 

“Oh. nothing awkward, Kate. I love Ann — ^well, I guess 
Father Drummond thinks he loves you the same way. And I m 
sure he does. You and Ann have become so close, does she 
confide in you?” 

“I know about her marriage," said Kate. 

“Thank you. You saved me a lot of devious questioning,” 
said Joe. “Knowing about it, you no doubt have some precon- 
ceived ideas about me, and Mrs. Chapin.” 

“Yes,” said Kate. 

“Well, when you become a parent you’ll justify a lot of 
selfish acts on the ground that you were acting in your child’s 


best interests.” 

“I hope not, but probably,” 

“In recent years, I’ve questioned my own actions at the 
fime of Ann’s marriage, but that doesn’t make things right 
today, and in my own defense, we can’t be sure that the mar- 
riage would have worked out web.” 

“No, but I don’t have to tell you, Mr. Chapin, you didn’t 
give it much of a chance.” 

“No chance at all,” said Joe. 

“Go on. Please go on.” 

“Shall I? If you’re sure we haven’t reached an impasse.” 

“As long as you don’t try to change my mind.” 

“I don’t think I’d have a chance, and I’m not at all sure I 
want to change it. I told you, I’m slowly coming around to 
your way of thinking.” 

“Slowly.” 

“Not really so slowly. WeU, to continue, whatever 
I ve done — 


“Don’t you take all the blame, Mr. Chapin. At least *'■ 
blame belongs to Mrs, Chapin.” 

“But she’s not here to state her case. So ^ 

whoever’s responsible, it goes without savin’ rr"- “ 
to U hanpy. And that’s where I’m going L t 

Ann IS too loving to be happy without s. — 

sa.d Kate. “Does that answer your 


one you didn’t ask me? No, Ann isn’t in love with anyone 
not a fait. She has beaux, but she’s not in love.” , 

“I see: I'm sorry to hear it. Every- time I come to New 
York, or she comes honie, I keep hoping it will have hap- 
pened.” 

“And get her off your conscience.” 

“Get her off my conscience, but don’t forget. I’d have 
wanted her to be happy even though she hadn’t been on my 
conscience.” • „ 

‘That’s a good point, and it puts me in iny place. I’m sorry 
I’ve been captious.” . ■ 

‘Think of your being able to produce a word like captious, 
out of thin air.” , , 

“It was out of thin air, too. I don’t -think I’ve ever used it 
before.” 

They got a table upstairs in the restaurant and- their con- 
versation progressed past nine o’clock before Joe , looked at 
his watch and said: “Kate, I’ve robbed you of the theatre. 
You name the shovy, and T’U send you two tickets . any time, 
next week, any time.” — 

“I’d have spoken up if I’d really wanted to go.’- ' 

. “Do you mean it, because I know I’m enjoying myself," 
said Joe. .• 

They stayed in the restaurant through the post-dinner lull 
and into and beyond the after-theatre activity. Twice people 
spoke to Joe, and three times people spoke to Kate, but the 
people who knew Joe didn’t know Kate, and the people who 
knew Kate did not know Joe — and Joe and Kate knew that the 
others were wondering about them. “I’ve been thinking back, 
and do you know, this is the first time I’ve ever, dined out alone 
with a lady other than Ann’s mother.” ’ ' 

“The first time?” 

“In all the years we’ve been married,’’ said Joe., ■ 

“The way some of those people looked at you, and didn’t 
come over to say hello, I’d have thought you were an old hand 
at it.” 

‘They were so astonished to see me out with' a pretty girl. 
Not just a pretty girl. A handsome young woman. You’re 
not just a pretty girl. But your friends didn’t seem at all sur- 
prised to see you out with an elderly old hand.” 

‘They obviously didn’t think you were so elderly, and any- 
I do have dinner with friends of my father’s, older men.” 

, “Are they aU friends of your father’s?” 

“No, they’re not.” > 
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“I shouldn’t have pried.” 

“Pride? What has pride got to do with it?” 

“I meant pried, p-r-i-e-d. Pried into your affairs.”, 

“Oh, the past of pry. I’d only tell you what I felt like tellinj; 

you, no more.” , , , 

“They’re slapping the check. When a waiter slaps a check 1 
always know he wants me to pay up and go. He also reduces 
his tip. What would you say to a night club? Have you any 
special favorite?” 

“Yes, but I don’t have to get up at the crack of dawn, and 
you probably do.” 

“I’m not going to retire to my quarters at the Yale Club as 
long as you’ll stay up.” 

They went to Larue, an institution which provided society- 
bounce music and always at least one or two familiar faces 
to any customer who had gone to Yale, Harvard, or Prince- 
ton in the preceding thirty years. The same Joseph C. Smith 
of F. Scott Fitzgerald’s Plaza Hotel. The men who had been 
patrons of Dan Moriarty’s speakeasy. The women and girls 
of the fashionable New York day schools and boarding schools 
from Foxcroft to Milton. 

At Larue — sometimes called Larue’s — sometimes called 
Larry’s Bar & Grill — ^Joe and Kate saw four of the mystified 
patrons of “21.” “They’re wondering,” said Kate. 

“Yep, they’re wondering. This is fun.” 

“Our fun is as the strength of ten because our hearts are 
pure,” said Kate. “Are you going to ask me to dance?” 
“Well — of course 1 am,” said Joe. 

They got up and danced two choruses of “They Can’t Take 
That Away From Me” and then Joe steered her to the edge 
of the floor and back to the banquette. 

“That’s the first time I've danced since I broke my leg.” 
“You should have told me.” 

“No. Because it was the first time I’ve felt like dancing, so I 
did.” . 

“You don’t always follow those impulses,” said Kate. 

“No, I don’t, but how did you know?” 

^ “Not from what Ann has told me directly, but from what 
I’ve put together, and what I’ve observed tonight.” 

“Good God, Kate, what you’ve observed tonight’ You’ve 
been observing a man having the time of his life. Do I seem 
stufly even when I’m enjoymg myself?” 

“Reserved,” said Kate. ' 

“Yes,” said Joe. 
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They stayed for an hour and then took a taxi to the girls’ 
apartment. 'Tm taking Ann out tomorrow night," he said. 
"Will you join us?” 

“I’m terribly sorry, but I can’t.” 

He told the driver to wait, and walked with her to the down- 
stairs door. “You want to kiss. me, don’t you, Mr. Chapin?" 

“Not and seem an old fool,” said Joe. “At my age a kiss has 
other implications, Kate. At least, the way I want to kiss you.” 

“Yes. Well, I can’t imply any promises, or promise any im- 
plications, or whatever I’m trying to say. Ann’s upstairs, and 
I’m not ready, and I have a lot to think about, an awful lot 
to think about.” , - , ' 

“Well, think about it, Kate, because I’ll be back to find out 
what you’ve thought.” ' • 

“I know you will. Oh, I know that.” 

“I’m ’way past where I ever thought I’d be again, and if it 
isn’t you, it'll never be anybody. Good night; dear Kate.” 

“Good night,” she said, Md went inside. 

Joe got in the taxi. “Yale Club, please.” ' 

“Fifty Vanderbilt Fiff-ty Vandabilt Avenya. You know I 
was tfainkin’ if the City of New York wunda save the tax- 
payers about two million dollars a year, what theyoughta 
do is . . .” 

/ ■ ■ 

In a nionth Joe went to New York again, when he, knew 
Ann would be in Bermuda. He telephoned Kate from Gibbs- 
ville so that she would be free, and he appeared at the apart- 
ment at seven o’clock in the evening. “Let’s have an evening , 
before we get down to cases,” he said, “This time I have the 
theatre tickets." 

They again dined at “21” and were at the theatre in time, 
but as they were getting up to go out for a smoke after the first 
act Kate said; “Let’s take our things and not come back.” 

She asked him to take her to the apartment, and they rode 
in silence after she said: “What was the use? 1 wasn’t paying 
any attention to the play. I didn’t eat my dinner'” ^ 

At the apartment she said: “Will you fix me a weak Scotch 
and soda and I’ll be back in a minute.” 

She returned and lit a cigarette and took up her drink, then 
put it down again. She sat in a corner of the, sofa and began 
making circles with the ember of her cigarette in the cloisonne 
ash tray on the end table. . . . 

“I’ve done a lot of thinking. A lot. But I couldn’t do it all 
alone. I had to have you to help me,” she said. . 
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“Yes,” he said. 

“I couldn’t live with Ann any more. Id have to nnd an- 
other apartment.” 

“Yes, that’s true.” 

“And you know what else, too. That’s where we’d always 
have to see each other. We couldn’t go out together any more. 
Your wife and Ann and Joby would know ri^t away, and my 
family’d find out too.” She took a quick look at him and then 
looked away. “I’m by nature a faithful person. That means 
that it wouldn’t be long before I didn’t even see anyone else. 
I’d really be alone except for when you could come to New 
York. And how often would that be? Once a month at the 
most. But I’ve taken the first step.” 

“You have?” 

“I’ve broken ofli with the man that I’ve been having an 
affair with. I am by nature a faithful person. I had to stop 
seeing him the day after you and I went out together. And 
please don’t say I shouldn’t have. It was my decision.” 

“That’s what I was going to say,” said Joe. 

“Marriage would be out of the question for you and me, 
even if you asked me, which hasn’t entered into the discussion. 
But I’m not in a hurry to get married. Nobody’s come along 
that made me want to be married to him for the rest of my 
life, and when I get married that’s what I want it to be. And 
so — that’s how it is with me. I’ve said just about everything, 
not much for a month of thinking, but I guess I’m a plodding 
thinker. In any case, that’s my side of it, and I thought I ought 
to tell you. Oh — and needless to say — ^I wouldn’t be saying 
any of this if I didn’t want to be your mistress.” 

He sat with his elbows on his knees and his finger tins at ins 
temples, and for a long time he did not speak. At last he 
and softly. “This is something that I could easilj hare href 
all my life for. I’ll tell you now, Kate, that I lore yen as 
never loved anyone else. As surely, and de=n:-,'anf nn=- 
pletely, and happily — ^never like this, never arrrne. i 
, happens, you know. You’re sure. And the — ar an^ r 

never happens to, and the millions of z ' 

to me. 

“And now I’ll tell you what I was ai :nl i 
I wanted to have an evening masai 

“Everything you’ve told me. iinsv 

breaking off with the cmer saahama: 3a: -- — •- 

weeks ago, three weeks aam aaaras aaaa; aa a 

to take another apaamasm aaa aZ aa^; 'em -a -- — are 



every month or two. Hiding from people. Never, going out, 
Kate, my dearest Kate— what do you think 1 was going to. 
tell you?” 

“You have to tell me,” said KatB, 

‘Two things. I was going to ask you to marry me, although 
I know better than you do the objections to that. And since 
I knew what you’d say— I was going to tell you to stop think- 
ing and to stop worrying. You can’t be my niistress. You alone 
in an apartment, waiting till I came to New York, and then 
hiding from people while I was in New York? Would I let you 
do that?” ■ . . 

“No, I don’t think you would. But I’m willing,”' 

“I said to you the night we went out, when I was saying 
good night to you, I told you I was past the point with you 
where I ever thought I’d be with anyone again.' Well, that 
was only my way of saying that I was already in love, with 
you. But now that I've actually told you I love' you, I can add . 
something. I can add that I always will love you, and that I'll 
always feel that you loved me.” 

“And I do,” said Kate. “I wasn’t going to say it. But ! do," 

“Will you marry me?” 

“No,” said Kate. 

“Why?” 

“Because my marrying you would be just as bad as your 
making me your mistress. It would do almost the very same . 
things to your life. Cutting you off from your friends. You’d 
be embarrassed when you saw my father. You’d worry about 
what Ann was thinking. You’d be conscious of the difference 
in age between you and my friends. Even now, on account of 
Ann, I can’t quite make myself call you Joe.” 

He smiled. “I noticed that.” 

“I was afraid you had.” 

‘Then it’s settled, and I’m not unhappy, Kate. I can’t tell 
you how un-unhappy 1 am. The fact that you love me and that 
I love you. 1 want you to let me give you a wonderful present. 

I don’t know what. But something exquisite and extravagant. 
Will you let me?” 

“Yes.” 

“A ruby. Would you like a ruby?” 

“Yes.” 

He stood up. “Now I think I’ll leave you,” he said. 

No, she said. “You’re not going to leave me tonight.” 

“I’m not?” ^ 

I want you to remember all your life that I meant it when 
I said I love you. You’ll have to leave me tomorrow, but to- 
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night I waat you to stay, just as though I were your misu^ 
or married to you. We’U make love and sleep togeth.^, 

we'll always have it.” ■ -= . 

In the morning when she awoke he, vvas leaning on to 
elbow, smiling down at her. “It’s morning, Kate,’ he saiu. 

“Good morning, my love.” _ ^ 

“Good morning, Joe,” she said. ' What time of morning. 

“About twenty of eight,” he said. 

“Naked as the day we were bom. Isn’t it nice?” 

“Yes.” 

She reached out and folded up the traveling dock on the 
night table. “Turning off tiine,” she said. “Let’s ignore it.” 

“All right,” he said. 

“I want you,” she said. 

“You’re going to have me,” he said. 

“Not just right away, very sensually, darling. Very sensually 
and nicely. And sleepily. Are you wide awake?” 

“Yes.” 

“Isn’t it wonderful? I’m not. But I know what’s going on, 
sweet. Oh, do I ever?” 

That day they had lunch together at one of the hotels where 
they were not Ukely to encounter anyone who had seen them 
the night before. At the coffee Joe said: “I know the momem 
you leave me the sadness will begin. But I’ve been puttmg i 
off, and I haven’t really been thinking all day.” 

“No, neither have I.” 

“Katel In a few minutes — do you realize? It’ll ail he 

“Yes, I realize. But we’ve got to stick to it” 

“That’s why it’s going to be so sad, because rim: mv T 
as though my full life had just begun.” 

_ “Don’t think of it as beginning or endinz. ~ rim 

night as a separate part of your life. Tharis'wha: rim : 

to do. You know, that song that Grace iihcre 
Night of Love.’ ” - * _ 



“No, please. Everything we said last night is true, all the 
things we thought out.” , . . 

“They’ve stopped being true, Kate.” 

“No, they haven’t. They’re worse true: More true and worse 
true.” 

“No, you’re wrong.” 

“I won’t be here. I’m going away." 

“Where?” 

“I won’t tell you, but I’m going. And I won’t tell Ann where 
Tm going. It’s the only solution.” 

“Wait till tomorrow, Kate. I’ll have my talk with my wife 
when I get home tonight.” V 

"By that time I’ll be gone. I mean it, Joe. I’ll be far away.” 

“You’d really go away, Kate?” 

“I’m going. Please believe me. Please impress it on your 
mind. I’m going, and I doh’t'know when I’ll be back. So don’t 
say anything to your wife, don’t do anything that will make 
your life different.” 

“That’s already happened.” • 

“But I mean your life in Gibbsville. Your home, your law 
practice. Joe, you decided everything that I decided, we de- 
cided the same things, and then 1 weakened because I love you. 
But everything we said was true. And I take that back. I didn't 
weaken. I wanted you, and I love you, but everything else is 
wrong for us. So don’t say anything to your wife, because if 
you do you won't change a thing. You’ll only make things 
worse for us and for goodness knows how many other people. 
Please see that. Do you love me?” 

“Oh, Kate." 

“And I love you. I love you just as much as though we were 
both going to be killed today. Love me that way, Joe. As far 
as love is concerned, it’ll never change. But the other things 
won’t change either.” 

“Waiter, will you bring me the bill, please?” said Joe. 

“My dearest,” said Kate. 

“You're right,” said Joe. “But you don’t have to go away, 
Kate.” - ‘ . 

“Yes, I’m going.” 

“But don't go because you want to run away from me. I 
give you my word of honor. I’ll stay away, I’ll stay out of 
your life." 

“I want to go away.” 

Yes, I’m beginning to see that, too. Yes, I guess you have 
to go.” He looked at the check and put down a fifty-doiiar . 
bill. “You may keep the change." 
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‘Twelve-forty, gentleman. This is fifty, ■ gentleman. Keep 

the change?” ' t' . ' ■ 

“I want to make somebody happy, said Joe.^ . 

“Merci, m’sieur, and much happiness to you, sir, and made- 
moiselle. Thank you.” _ ■ 

The waiter stood away from the table. “The waiter now 
thinks that the middle-aged gentleman has persuaded the beau- 
tiful young lady — well, we know what he thinks,” said Joe. 

‘The unhappy young lady thinks that the middle-aged . 
gentleman will be with her till the day she dies, in her heart.” 

“The unhappy middle-aged gentleman loves you, Kate, and 
is grateful to you for being aU that you are. I have a soul now, 
and I never believed in it before. But I wouldn’t have missed 
it for the world. I want you to go home now, and start packing, 
and I know you’ll cry when you get home, but Jesus, we’ll 
always have this, won’t we?” 

She suddenly kissed him and walked away from him fast, 
much faster than he could have walked even if he had tried 
to pursue her. 


It was late evening in the den at 10 North Frederick Street 
and Edith sat looking at her husband while he spoke of this 
and that in New York. 

“Did you get a chance to stop in at Lord & Taylor’s?” said 
Edith. , 

“No, I’m sorry I didn’t.” 

“Oh?” 


“I’m sorry, but a lot of things went wrong. I didn’t get 
downtown till this afternoon.” 

“Downtown?” said Edith. 

^ Yes. Wall Street. Where did you think I meant?” 

T didn’t know whether downtown meant downtown from 
the^ Seventies or the Sixties or what.” 

“Downtown in New York always means the financial dis- 
trict. Wall Street. Broad Street. Cedar. So forth.” 

Well, since I hate New York -I never have learned much 
home? By way of Philadelphia?” 
to Jersey ^ ‘downtown, more convenient to go over 

“Did you see Dave?” 

wanted ^ everything done that I 

Lord 8c Taylor’s.” 
spend the night?” 

msmbtsh”'?- ‘ « of my 
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“No, Joe. You registered at the Yale Club, but that isn’ 
' where you spent the night.” 

“Oh, didn’t I? I thought I did.”, 

. “Well, you didn’t.” 

“Well, if you’re so positive, I guess I stayed at the Harvar< 
Club by mistake,” said Joe. 

“I’d believe you if you told me you were with Alec Weeks 
He’s always been that kind. Is that where you were?” 

“I saw Alec this afternoon.” 

“Were you with him last night?" 

“Don’t you think you ought to swear me before asking s 
lot of these questions? I declare, I feel as though I were or 
the stand. What’s got into you?” 

“Were you with Alec last night?” 

“Now look here, Edith, let’s have a little common polite 
ness. Have I ever said to you, ‘Edith, what did you do while 
I was in Philadelphia, while I was in New York?' Have I?” 

“No, you haven’t. You’ve been so smugly complacent aboul 
me that you were never even curious.” 

“I don’t call it smugly complacent. I call it trusting you, 
You’re right if that’s what you mean. I have trusted you, and 
do.’! 

“it would be unthinkable that I might sleep with anothei 
man;” 

“Why, yes, I guess it would. Yes, I’d say that.” 

“Why?” 

“Why? Because you’re not that sort of person. Because out 
marriage has been a happy one.” 

“What sort of person am I? How long is it since you gave 
any thought to me as a person. Not as your wife, but as a 
person.” 

‘The sort of person you are? Well, I think the answer to 
that is in how long we’ve been married, with never the slight- 
est suspicion on your part or certainly on mine.” 

“Don’t be so gracious. I’m suspicious of you right this very 
minute, but the reason you haven’t been suspicious of me is 
that I happen not to be pretty or flashy or cheap. But you’ve 
had good reason to know that I’m not a cold woman, and 
wouldn’t it take some of the wind out of your sails to hear 
that someone else knows that?” 

“Are you trying to tell me that you’re having an affair with 
another man?” 

‘ “What if I were?” 

“Are you? Or have you?” ' 

“Yes, damn you, I have." 
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Joe lit a cigarette before asking another question. “Since 
we’ve been married, of course?” 

“Yes.”. 

“Recently?” 

“I don’t think I’ll answer that.” ■ 

“Just as of course you won’t tell me who the man was.” 

“Of course I won’t.” 

“But you’ll let me guess,” 

“You’ll try to guess, I suppose for the rest of your.nfe, but 
I’ll never tell you.” 

“Is it someone I know?” 

She hesitated. “I’ve decided I’ll answer that just to infuriate 
you. Yes, it’s someone you know.” 

“Well, you don’t like Arthur, so it wasn’t Arthur. And he’d 
be the only one that would infuriate me.” 

“No, I don’t think so. If you ever knew, you’d be infuriated.” 

“A friend of mine rules out Harry Jackson.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t a servant,” said Edith. 

' “I didn't think so. You’re too much of a snob for that. 
Well, 1 suppose rU spend the rest of my life studying how you 
and Henry Laubach look at each other, and the rest of our 
men friends.” 

“If you’d studied me a little more carefully it might not 
have happened.” 

“I wonder if you’ll answer this question. Have you dis- 
continued it?” 

“I think I’ve indicated that I have.” 

“Well, have you?” 

“It is not going on now,” 

“Well, will you answer this? Would you resume it?” 

“I’ve thought of it,” said Edith. 

“Your best opportunity, of course, was after I broke my 
leg. Was there just one man, or have there been others?” 

“One.” 

“Yes, a woman can probably get away with one, but when 
two people have been married as long as we have, they know 
each other too well for the woman to be promiscuous. And 
men gossip. They brag about their conquests, which is not 

always thought unsound.” 

Women know that” 

“And that’s what keeps so many of you from being prcmis- 


No more questions. Let 
night with Alec?” 

“No.” 


me ask a few. Did 
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Part Two 





Well, then, what was Joe’s life during the final,, unrespond- 
ing years? 

It was night after night of the warming companionship of 
Arthur McHenry in the den at 10 North Frederick Street. 
From there Joe watched the Anschluss and the carryings-on in 
Washington and never told the story of Kate Drummond. The 
new highway was by-passing Gibbsville, and the two friends 
could not decide whether it meant that Gibbsville was be- 
coming important, or passS. A large bakery was going up on 
South Frederick Street, and Joe’s opposition to the change 
in zoning ordinances was disregarded. A Gibbsville High 
School boy became runner-up in the national junior singles 
championship, and neither Joe nor Arthur knew the boy's 
parents. A man at the Lantenengo Country Club told joe that 
a fellow named Chapin, who never played golf, underwrote 
the expenditures of the greens committee (which was not com- 
pletely true). The young Pennsylvania Law Review fellow was 
doing splendidly at McHenry & Chapin. . The new slag. roof 
on 10 North Frederick had cost Joe not quite one-third , as 
much as the entire dwelling had cost his grandfather. Arthur 
was sure he had seen the last of the Chapin Pierce-Arrows— 
without tires, the windshield smashed, the top crumpled — just 
sitting in a ravine near Collieryville. Harry Jackson had an op- 
eration for hernia, successful. Billy English had a. prostatec- 
tomy. Joby Chapin had informed his family and friends that 
he preferred to be called Joe or Chape. 

The two friends hardly ever discussed professional matters 
at 10 North Frederick. In the office they called each other by 
their first names, but each referred to the other as Mr. Chapin, 
Mr. McHenry, and the relationship was conducted on such 
politely businesslike terms that the long silences and the in- 
formality of 10 North Frederick Street could not have been 
suspected by acquaintances who had not witnessed them. The 
Chapins and the McHenrys did not go out much any more. 
There were The Second Thursdays and some smaller and some 
larger dinner parties, and the two annual Assemblies; but they 
stayed away from the regular dances at the country club and 
the Gibbsville Club, and they would appear at cocktail parties 
only when the parties were in honor of a friend or a friend's 
guest or had something to do with a coming wedding. 

The meetings in the den at 10 North Frederick were a fixed 
custom, without ever quite losing spontaneity. Each night be- 
fore leaving his house Arthur would say to Rose: “Going over 
to see Joe," just as he had said it to her sister and predecessor 
Mildred. And Joe would say to Edith; “1 think Arthur’s going 
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to drop in this evening." There were just enough breaks in the 
strings of meetings to keep them irregular. There were no 
meetings on Friday or Saturday or Sunday evenings, although 
Arthur sometimes dropped in on Sunday afternoons. 

As the years vjent by, and beginning rather soon after Joe’s 
hotel luncheon with Kate Drummond, the silences often were 
longer, and whiskey became more a part of the meetings. The 
bottle of Scotch, the glasses, the ice, the water carafe, the soda 
for Arthur would be placed on a large silver tray on an old 
mahogany taboret, the last act before Mary retired for the . 
evening. Arthur continued to drink Scotch and soda, but Joe, 
after the last lunch with Kate, stopped putting ice in his drinks 
and the proportion of water to whiskey became closer to even. 
The quiet drinking never increased to the point where Arthur, 
saying good night, could have called his friend drunk, but he 
could not help noticing that every night there was a fresh, new 
bottle, and without asking, Arthur had no way of knowing 
how long Joe would sit in the den, smoking a pipe, humming 
"old songs, sipping watered whiskey and reviewing his life. 

The habit of politeness, the early discipline in good be- 
havior, were upon him, and Joe made Edith the beneficiary 
of the boyhood training and the mature execution. He had no 
cross words with her, no recriminations, no proud confessions. 
He gave her no cause for disturbance other than his more 
orderly repetition of her own father’s devotion to whiskey. 
At midnight, at one-thirty, at two, he would come to their 
room and undress by the light of a heavily frosted small bulb, 
hanging up his suit, putting the trees in his shoes, disposing 
of the linen, and quietly lowering himself into his bed. “Good 
night, Joe,’’ she would say. 

“Good night, Edith,’’ he would say. 

They would exchange their good nights as though taking 
pains not to disturb anyone in the sleeping house, as if to let 
a baby lie in his slumber. Then soon Joe’s long inspiration and 
"expiration would begin, and then the snoring, and then the 
talking, and she would listen for a telling word or a name, 
but the only sensible sentence she ever heard was, “We know 
what the waiter thinks.’’ 

As a younger man Joe had always used Harry Jackson as a 
social chauffeur as distinguished from a chauffeur who drove 
him in his professional rounds. Joe always walked to and from 
the office of McHenry & Chapin, and the distances between 
offices and banks in the business district were too short to re- 
quire a car. Following the leg fracture, during the first months 
back in the office, Joe had used Harry on trips to the court- 
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house, the hill being too steep for a man with a bad leg.. It 
was, indeed, too, steep for rnany lawyers with , cardiac and 
vascular imperfections, and the incidence of damage- worsened, 
by the courthouse hill was high but virtually unrecognized. 
When the leg got better, Joe restored Harty to his previous 
household status, but Arthur had taken over as much of the 
courthouse work as he could, and Joe was in effect the down- 
' town, or office, partner. 

He thus became an even more familiar figure on Main 
Street, and to be seen so often helped to create the illusion 
that he was as active as ever. Gibbsville consequently was not 
immediately aware that Joe was slowing, dowri. He was cutting , 
out more and more of his community-charitable endeavors, 
but the reduction was easily attributable to his cessation ' of all -, 
but nominal political activity. His quick two Martini cock- 
tails before lunch at the Gibbsville Club were so quick that 
they often were not noticed at all, and his yvay.of drinking 
them was as neat as the small-figured neckties he always wore, 
his well-boned English shoes, his narrow-sleeved double- 
breasted suits. He would stand at the bar and he would not 
touch his glass until he was ready to drink, then he would take . 
one sip, consuming half the cdcktail, another sip .for the 
other half. He would nod to the barman, and another two- 
sip cocktail would be on its way. Then he would go to his 
reserved table or to the common table and eat his lunch. There 
was no standing with glass in hand, no glass at the table. Some- 
times, but not every day, and in the beginning never on two 
successive days, he would go to the club before- going, home 
' for dinner; on the non-club days he would drop in at the John ■ 
Gibb Hotel bar. His afternoon visits to the club' and the hotel 
bars were moved up from six o’clock to five-thirty and to five, 
the changes in scheduie taking place over a period of three 
years. The extension of the hours was followed by^ an under-, . 
standing with both barmen that the Martinis were to be served 
as doubles, without being so ordered. In about five years Joe.- 
was having two double Martinis before lunch and four double 
Martinis before going home to dinner, and a single ^-Martini' 
with Edith before going in to dinner. . ; . 

The changes were not lost on Arthur, .but'he withheld coni- . 
ment. For Uncle Arthur knew something that Joe Chapin, did 
not tell him. And he had known it almost from the beginning 
of its existence; he knew of Joe’s hopeless love for Kale 
Drummond. ' 

Arthur’s meeting with Ann took place at her request in New 
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York, when three or four months had passed from the time 
of the last meeting of Kate Drummond and Joe Chapin. The 
meeting took place because Ann had a conversation with Kate.^ 

“Where did you ever get this ruby? Isn’t it something new?’’ 

“An unknown admirer,” said Kate. 

“Well, unknown maybe, but rich. Boy!” said Ann. "Some- 
one you met in California, no doubt.” 

■ “No doubt,” said Kate. 

“The way you say it, there is some doubt,” said Ann. "You 
know, Kate, I have to admit that when you suddenly upped 
and took off for Santa Barbara, I thought it was because you 
were unhappy in New York. But I guess this shows you 
weren’t, whether you got the ruby from California, or here.” 

“I never wear the ruby.” 

“Or at least I’ve never seen it before.” 

“It’s something to look at and touch. If I wear it. I’ll be 
asked questions.” 

“Believe me, if I owned it. I’d wear it and to hell with the 
questions.” 

“Well, then I might as well tell you. I’ve left it to you. In 
my will. I’d give it to you, but I can’t while the person's still 
alive.” 

Ann thought a moment. "That’s a strange statement. It 
sounds as though you expected him to die.” 

"1 don’t, but I wouldn’t ever want him to know I gave you 
the ring. If he saw it on . . .” 

“Somebody thafs likely to see it on me? I don’t know any- 
body that I see thafs likely to give you a ruby, do I? It is 
somebody older. Who do I know older?” 

“Don’t guess any more, Ann. Ifs no good. But I’ve left it 
to you, so consider it mine only temporarily. And change the 
subject." 


A fe^v days later Ann said to Kate; “Kate, did my father 
give you the ruby?” 

Kate nodded her head. 


“I thought so. I’m glad.” 

“How did you guess?” 

Well, z’i wasn’t too clever of me. I knew you were protect- 
ing somebody, somebody older, somebody fairly well-to-do, 
wZ, I always knew that night you 

hZ ^ couldn’t go .. . Kate, did you 

have an afi"ir with my father?” ^ 

‘Tes " ^ over?” 
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"It's been over. It never really was. It was. one night- and 
hat was all." ■ ‘ , 

"How stveet you were. My father at last! Oh, rubies aren't 
\ood enough for you, Kate. To have someone lovely and 
young and beautiful. You don't know, Kate. You don’t know. 
And you fell in love with- him?" 

“Yes." 

"Yes, held take off the armor with you. He wears armor." 
Ann smiled. “Where did he hang it? In this apartment, I 
hope." 

Kate nodded. . . ' 

"I'd love to be able to talk, to him, but thafs impossible." 

“Yes, everything’s impossible." 

"I can see how that would be. You’ve made up your rhinds? 
Yes, of course you have. It couldn’t be any other way with 
my poor, dear stuffed-shirt father." ■ • 

"A stuffed shirt didn’t give me the ruby.”' 

“No, yotdre damn right. I’ll always look at you differently 
now, Kate. I hope it doesn't make you self-conscious, because 
I'm full of admiration. And I’m obligated to you. A lot of : 
things I want to ask you, but—-’ 

“Don’t,” said Kate, 

“I won't," said Ann, 

She called Arthur McHenry. They met at a restaurant and 
she said: "Uncle Arthur, what do you consider jhe ■ holiest . 
thing you know?" 

"The holiest thing I know? Give me a moment.” 

“In other words, what would you swear on that would niake ■ 
it the most solemn promise you ever made?” ■ . - 

“Ann, if I gave my word to you.” 

“Good enough, as long as you appreciate the seriousness of 
it." She then told him about her father and Kate Drummond. 
“He’ll never tell you, I know that," she said. 

“He telb me a lot, and he’s had a lot of chances to tell me 
that, but he hasn’t. But it explains some things.” 

“What things? Is he in trouble?" 

It’s a kind of trouble you or I can't do anything about. 
yoM might call it stopping the clock. It can’t be done.". 

"Y es, and he not only wants to stop it. He wants to turn it . 
back," scad Ann. "Well, another -.secret of the Chapm family. 
for you. God knows you have a full share of them." 

A year later, in an elaborately chatty letter to her father, 
Ann wrote: 
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And my nice Kate Drummond has announced her 
engagement to a man from Santa Barbara Cali- 
forma, whom 1 have yet to meet but she has asked 
me to be her matron of honor and I have accepted 
with alacrity. Wedding in Buffalo, Oct. 20th. Stuart 
also to be an usher. Kate's fiance was also ’^7 
Princeton although they were not close friends, but 
since Stuart is a Buffalo native and Jack Rupert, 
Kate s fiance, is having most of his ushers from the 
east, it is a logical choice. 


Arthur would often — in the beginning — try to present Joe 
with an opportunity to talk about Kate Drummond. Soon, 
though, he realized that Joe would not speak of Kate, short of 
the direct questions that Arthur could not ask. Arthur began 
to realize too, that it would be futile to try to separate his 
friend from the bottle. Nor was he sure that a separation was 
desirable. The pious attitude would have been to talk to Joe, 
reason with him, preach to him. But Arthur's piety was his 
own kind of piety. His friend was now in his late fifties, he 
had spent his life in a manner that did harm to the fewest 
possible people, and — according to Arthur's view — life had 
not given much to Joe Chapin. Even if he could have sum- 
moned the impertinence to ask Joe to stop drinking, Arthur 
believed he ought to have something to offer Joe as a sult- 
stitute. Joe had his booze; what was there to offer to take its 
place? There was, Arthur concluded, nothing. So far, in the 
late Nineteen Thirties, the early Nineteen Forties, Joe had not 
made a fool of himself, and whatever he might be doing to 
his heart and liver, so far there had been no cause for alarm. 
No dramatic collapse, no signs that could not be merely the 
signs of getting to be close to sixty. By the time of the Pearl 
Harbor attack, Joe Chapin had become known as a steady 
drinker, but not a drunk. He continued ns a senior partner in 
McHenry & Chapin, offered no resistance when another Law 
Review young man was taken on, yielded gracefu y to 
Arthur’s considerate maneuvers that relieved him of the firm s 
important work. Arthur saw to it that Joe took onger vccr.- 
tions; the entire summer, two months in the ^ T 

two in the spring, d week or so in the fa^ . f anyone .^ — , 
pointed out to Arthur that he was ^ 

have denied it, but that was not to say mat Arthur 
believe his best friend had an incurable tst 



"It’s been over. It never really was. It was. one nighf and 

that was all." ' ' • ' • ' 

"How sweet you were. My father at last! Oh, rubies aren’t 
good enough for you, Kate. To have someone lovely and 
young and beautiful. You don't know, Kate. You don’t know. 
And you fell in love with- him?" 

"Yes." 

"Yes, he’d take off the armor with you. He wears armor." 
Ann smiled. "Where did he hang itF'In this apartment, I 
hope.” ■ ; 

Kate nodded. 

"Td love to be able to talk to him, but that’s impossible." 
“Yes, everything’s impossible." 

“I can see how that would be. You've made up your minds? 
Yes, of course you have. It couldn’t be any other way with 
my poor, dear stuffed-shirt father." 

“A stuffed shirt didn’t give me the ruby."' 

“No, yoiire damn right. I’ll always look at you differently 
now, Kate. I hope it doesn’t make you self-conscious, because. 
I’m full of admiration. And I’m obligated to you. A lot of 
things I want to ask you, but — ” 

“Don’t," said Kate. 

“I won’t," said Ann. 

She called Arthur McHenry. They met at a restaurant and 
she said: “Uncle Arthur, what do you consider the holiest 
thing you know?" 

"The holiest thing I know? Give me a moment." 

“In other words, what would you swear on that would make 
it the most solemn promise you ever made?” 

“Ann, if I gave my word to you.” 

“Good enough, as long as you appreciate the seriousness of 
it.” She then told him about her father and Kate Drummond. 
“He’ll never tell you, I know that,” she said. 

“He tells me a lot, and he's had a lot of chances to tell me 
that, but he hasn’t. But it explains some things." 

“What things? Is he in trouble?" 

“It’s a kind of trouble you or I can’t do anything about, - . 
You might call it stopping the clock. It can't be done." 

“Yes, and he not only wants to stop it. He wants to turn it 
back,’ said Ann. “Well, another secret of the Chapm family, 
for you. God knows you have a full share of them." 

A year later, in an elaborately chatty letter to her father, 
Ann wrote: 
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And my nice Kate Drummond kos armour.ca^ - 
engagement to a man from Santo Bcrct^c, C^.- 
fornia, whom 1 have yet to meet cut sm ncs csf.ea 
me to be her matron of honor aid I ran ^eate^ 
with alacrity. Wedding in BuScIo, Oct. 20th. dtaat 
also to be an usher. Kat^s faute was also -7 
Princeton although they were not close friends, but 
since Stuart is a Buffalo native ad Jack Rupert, 

K( 2 te*s fioncd, is having most oj his usubts from th& 
east, it is a logical choice. 

Arthur would often — in the beginning — try to present Joe 
with an opportunity to talk about ICate Drummond. Soon, 
though, he realized that Joe would not speak of Kate, short of 
the direct questions that Arthur could not ask. Arthur began 
to realize too, that it would be futile to try to separate his 
friend from the bottle. Nor was he sure that a sepdration was 
desirable. The pious attitude would have been to talk to Joe, 
reason with him, preach to him. But Arthurs piety was his 
own kind of piety. His friend was now in his late fifties, he 
had spent his life in a manner that did harm to the fewest 
possible people, and — according to Arthur’s view — life had 
not given much to Joe Chapin. Even if he could have sum- 
moned the impertinence to ask Joe to stop drinking, Arthur 
believed he ought to have something to offer Joe as a sub- 
stitute. Joe had his booze; what was there to offer to take its 
place? There was, Arthur concluded, nothing. So far, in the 
late Nineteen Thirties, the early Nineteen Forties, Joe had not 
made a fool of himself, and whatever he might be doing to 
his heart and liver, so far there had been no cause for alarm. 
No dramatic collapse, no signs that could not be merely the 
signs of getting to be close to sixty. By the time of the Pearl 
Harbor attack, Joe Chapin had become known as a steady 
drinker, but not a drunk. He continued as a senior partner in 
McHenry & Chapin, offered no resistance when another Imw 
R eview young man was taken on, yielded gracefully to 
ArthuP s considerate maneuvers that relieved him of the firm’s 
irnportant work. Arthur saw to it that Joe took longer vaca- 
tions; the entire summer, two months in the winter, a week or 
two in the spring, d week or so in the fall. If anyone had 
pointed out to Arthur that he way protecting Joe, he would 
have denied It, but that was not to say that Arthur did not 
believe his best friend had an incurable disease called weari- 
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"It's been over. It never really was. It was one nishfand 
that was all." 

"How sweet you were. My father at last! Oh, rubies aren’t 
good enough for you, Kate. To have someone lovely and 
young and beautiful. You don’t know, Kale. You don't know. 
And you fell in love w.ith- him?” 

"Yes." 

"Yes, he’d take off the armor with you. He wears armor.” 
Ann smiled. "Where did he hang it?~ln this apartment, I 
hope." 

Kate nodded. 

"I’d love to be able to talk to him, but that’s impossible.” 

“Yes, everything’s impossible.” 

“I can see how that would be. You’ve made up your minds? 
Yes, of course you have. It couldn’t be any other way with 
my poor, dear stuffed-shirt father.” 

“A stuffed shirt didn’t give me the ruby.” 

. ' “No, youire damn right. I’ll always look at you differently 
now, Kate, I hope it doesn’t make you self-conscious, because 
Fm full of admiration. And I’m obligated to you. A lot of 
things I want to ask you, but—” 

"Don’t.” said Kate. 

"I won’t,” said Ann, 

She called Arthur McHenry. They met at a restaurant and 
she said: “Uncle Arthur, what do you consider the holiest 
thing you know?” 

“The holiest thing I know? Give me a moment." 

“In other words, what would you swear on that would make 
it the most solemn promise you ever made?” 

“Ann, if I gave my word to you.” 

“Good enough, as long as you appreciate the seriousness of 
it.” She then told him about her father and Kate Drummond. 
“He'll never tell you, I know that," she said. 

He tells me a lot, and he’s had a lot of chances to tell me 
that, but he hasn’t. But it explains some things.” 

“What things? Is he in trouble?” 

Ifs a kind of trouble you or I can’t do anything about. 
You might call it stopping the clock. It can’t be done.” 

■ wants to stop it. He wants to turn it • 

back,’ said Ann. “Well, another secret of the Chapm family 
for you. God knows you have a full share of them.” 

A year later, in an elaborately chatty letter to her father, 
Ann wrote: 
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And my nice Kate Drummond has announced her ■ 
engagement to a man from Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, whom 1 have yet to meet but she has asked 
me to be her matron of honor and I have incepted 
with alacrity. Wedding in Buffalo, Oct. 20th. Stuart 
also to be an usher. Kate's fiance also 27 
Princeton although they were not close friends, but 
since Stuart is a Buffalo native and Jack Rupert, 
Kate’s fiance, is having most of his ushers from the 
east, it is a logical choice. 

Arthur would often — in the beginning — try to present Joe 
with an opportunity to talk about Kate Drummond. Soon, 
though, he realized that Joe would not speak of Kate, short of 
the direct questions that Arthur could not ask. Arthur began 
to realize too, that it would be futile to try to separate his 
friend from the bottle. Nor was he sure that a sepdration was 
desirable. The pious attitude would have been to talk to Joe, 
reason with him, preach to him. But Arthur's piety was his 
own kind of piety. His friend was now in his late fifties, he 
had spent his life in a manner that did harm to the fewest 
possible people, and — according to Arthur's view — life had 
not given much to Joe Chapin. Even if he could have sum- 
■ moned the impertinence to ask Joe to stop drinking, Arthur 
believed he ought to have something to offer Joe as a sub- 
stitute. Joe had his booze; what was there to offer to take its 
place? There was, Arthur concluded, nothing. So far, in the 
late Nineteen Thirties, the early Nineteen Forties, Joe had not 
made a fool of himself, and whatever he might be doing to 
his heart and liver, so far there had been no cause for alarm. 
No dramatic collapse, no signs that could not be merely the 
signs of getting to be close to sixty. By the time of the Pearl 
Harbor attack, Joe Chapin had become known as a steady 
drinker, but not a drunk. He continued as a senior partner in 
McHenry & Chapin, offered no resistance when another Law 
Review young man was taken on, yielded gracefully to 
Arthur's considerate maneuvers that relieved him of the firm’s 
important work. Arthur saw to it that Joe took longer vaca- 
tions; the entire summer, two months in the winter, a week or 
two m the spring, d week or so in the fall. If anyone had 
poinJed out to Arthur that he way protecting Joe, he would 

trelieve his best friend had an incurable disease called weari- 
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ess. If a friend has an incurable disease, you do what you can 
0 make his last years comfortable, and Arthur .did what he 
ould: he respected his friend’s reticence, he allowed his friend 
o administer alcohol precisely as though, Joe secretly had 
iiabetes and gave himself insulin. • , 

At fifty-nine a man's indignation at an insult, to his coun- 
try’s honor is likely to be .controlled by the knowledge that 
there is nothing much he can do about it. It soon became 
apparent also that Joe’s protest was not going to be carried to 
the front by his son, who was drafted and released because of 
the inner-ear trouble which no one bad 'known about. Ann’s' 
husband, Stuart Musgrove, accompanied his Ivy League 
friends to Quonset and Naval Aviation in the Pacific, and 
Ann spent much more time at 10 North Frederick, which gave 
Joe Chapin pleasure, but not all pleasure, for it was inevitable 
that Ann should begin to confide again in her father, and she 
confessed that if it had not been for the waf she would now 
have been divorced from Musgrove. She could bring herself 
to say no more — even to Joe — than that she and Musgrove 
were incompatible, that incompatibility had led him to other 
women and her to other men. 

"Well, after the war you can try again!’ said Joe, 

"Not with Stuart," said Ann. 

"Oh, as bad as that?" 

"Well, maybe I’ll try. Yes, I’ll try. But maybe he won’t want 
to. / keep hoping he’ll get a girl somewhere and want to marry 
her." And so it was, and Musgrove did ask Ann to get a 
divorce, and she got it. But he did not many another girl. . 
Instead he begged Ann to try again with him, and she did, on 
his leave. She left him in the middle of the- night in. a Wash- 
ington hotel, and waited in the Union Station for the first of 
the trains that would take her back to 10 North Frederick 
Street. 

That was in 1944. 

“What really was the trouble, Ann?" said Joe. "I have a, 
considerable knowledge of such things, and you can tell me," 

‘No, I couldn’t tell you. It’s a sexual matter and nothing 
will change it." 

I see," said Joe. "Well, at least you didn’t marry him again, 
and we have you home, the old place. You know, it’s ap- 
proaching its hundredth anniversary, this dear old shack. 
Gloomy old barn, but / love it. Don’t you?’’ 

Yes, I guess so. I always seem to come back to it," said ■ 
Ann, . ■ , , . 

Don t worry, you’ll have a place of your own. You’ll meet 
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somebody that you can love, then you can bring your grand- 
children here.” j L-fJ 

erandchildren. But you might bring your grandchildren here 
too. If Joby, or Joe, as he wants to be called, if be gets married 
and lives here, although 1 can’t say I expect to live to see the 
day when that happens. Joe is going to want to 
God damn foreign country and shake the dust of Gibbsville 
from his heels, if I know Joe.” 

"Most likely,” said Ann. 

"I'll live out my life here, and then your mother will, out 
after she’s gone I’ll bet you and Joby sell the place. Well, why 
shouldn't you? It’s too expensive to run, and people aren’t 
coming along to take the place of the Marians and Harrys. Still, 
I'm glad you had a Marian and a Harry. You’ll be able to tell 
your grandchildren what it was like to have servants, decent, 
capable, self-respecting people. I understand there’s a new 
kind of servant called a baby-sitter. Fifty cents an hour, use 
of the radio, eat everything they can out of the icebox, ra- 
tioned or not. Young man at the office, inclined to think of us as 
candidates for the guillotine. But I happened to hear him com- 
plaining about these baby-sitters, how they steal his cigarettes 
and go home with half a pound of his butter, besides getting 
paid fifty, seventy-five cents an hour. But he didn’t see any 
inconsistency, looking down his nose at us for having servants, 
at the same time complaining about the quality of the servant 
he has to have. I wanted to say to him, ‘Frank, you’ve got the 
kind of servant you deserve. Just ask Marian and Harry to 
work for you, for any amount of money.’ They’d laugh him to 
scorn, because Harry’s more of a gentleman than Frank is, in 
every way except that Frank is a member of the bar, and 
Har^ is a butler , if that difference means anything any more. 
Which I doubt. I guess the truth of the matter is that people 
like us treated servants better than we did our own children. 
But Frank wouldn t know that.” He smiled, and she returned 
his smile. "After you’re sixty you’re expected to say these 
^"‘"Ss.but I never had any difficulty saying them when I was 

Pity. Or thirty. I haven’t changed my mind much since 1 was 
thirty. 

“Why should you, if you were right then''” 

dorft change, but 

haxL'7} that isn’t as inconsistent as it sounds. I 
when ^ since I was thirty. By my mind 

when ! speak of my mind. I mean the things Ibeli7eZ Z’. 
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r still believe in them. But of course I ve changed, you need 
only to look at me. You’ve changed. We all do. There; was- a 
lice girl that used to be a friend of yours, Kate Drummond." 

“Well now, she hasn’t changed." 

“How do you mean she hasn’t changed? I’d like to. hear 
about that." , - ' . 

“She looks the same as when we had our .apartment, just 
the same." 

“Beautiful, smart, lovely,” said Joe. “Yes?" 

“And still in love with the same man." ' ■ 

“Her husband," said Joe. 

“No, Kate was in love with someone else, and still is, who- 
ever it is. But she’s happy with her husband. I suppose thafs 
inconsistent, too." ^ 

“Well, of course life is full of inconsistencies,- Ann. I’d like 
to think that your friend Kate can be happy and still continue 
to love the other man. Very fond of Kate. Never got to know 
her very well, but she was quite a remarkable girl." 

'7 just love her,” said Ann. ■ 

“Yes, you were great friends. Well, you must be tired.” 

“And you want to read. All right, you dear man, my lovely 
father” She kissed him and hurried out of the room, hurrying 
— although she could not know it — from their last good talk 
together. 

Between Joe and Edith there came into being a relationship 
that never quite reached hostility, but with each day onward ' 
from her angry admission the relationship moved away- from 
love. The practice of love had gone out of their life-together; 

' they continued to live in the same house, eat their meals to- - 
gether, expose themselves to the intimacies of living together; 
and Edith could count on Joe to pay the bills, to be the hus-. 
band “for show." Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Benjamin Chapin took 
pleasure in this, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Benjamin Chapin re- 
gretted that, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph- Benjaniin Chapin requested 
this, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Benjamin Chapin were among those 
. . . There was nothing, certainly, in the public prints or in the 
public view that could be inferred to be proof or hint, of a - 
change in their relationship. They were getting older, like a lot 
of people their age, and unlike a good many people their age, 
they behaved toward each other with the same precise polite- ■ 
ness they had observed all their lives, . , 

Ediths angry admission had, of course, been provoked by 
the sudden first suspicion that she no longer owned Joe, a 
dqiibt that never had given her the slightest reason for being 
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in all the years of their marriage. The admission, she first 
feared was a tactical error, but almost immediately she cor- 
rected herself; it had not been an error; it had been a liickv 
accident, for simultaneously, in the same scene, she and iZ 
had overtly put an end to pretense and deception. It was not 

Zg^TwZ ^^rupting 

There ^ r ^ ^ done the same." 

There was no lingering doubt between them; no miserable 

humility on the part of the guilty one; no waitiZg Tr drZ 
prisah no miserable humility on the part of the offended one; 

this TJwu ^ opportunity to strike back. Realizing all 
this Edith at first referred to the situation, in her mind, as a 
clean break. But when she had time for more reflection she 
saw that it was not a clean break at all. but something in its 

relationship, brand-new, with a man 
she had lived with most of her life and whom she had secretly, 
secretly despised. She had despised him because he, the catch 
Of the town, had taken in marriage her, the plainjane, the 
notquite. In her mind she had condemned him because for so 
many years he had come back to her body, and hers alone, for 
the satisfaction and renewal of his passions. She remained 
conyinced that until the affair of the woman he was protecting, 
u only one woman, and that herself. And she 

had other reasons for her secret scorn of him; he was too 
polite, too considerate, too easily defeated, and not very lucky 
or very unfortunate. But then she had found him out and had 
boasted of her own infidelity, and as the relationship was 
undergoing one sort of change for the worse, it was also under- 
going another sort of change for the better. She saw him as 
someone who had more to him than he had ever revealed. She 
could not like him in the new relationship, but she accorded 
him a sort of retroactive respect, and some of it carried over 
into the new relationship. 

. It was thus not difficult to maintain outward appearances of 
felicity, even though she found a new reason for the old con- 
tempt. She way, inevitably, the first and for a long time the 
only person to notice Jo^s drinking. The matter of quantity 
became apparent on their household liquor bills, then on the 
chits Joe signed at the Gibbsville Club. She looked for, and 
always fourui, the progressive signs that indicated the effect 
on his body. “The Mister is off his feed." Marian would say. 

“1 try to give him all his favorites." And Edith would lie Joe 

_ . r • . t . 4 ^ .• / /t 

out 


ry to give nim awms javonies. nnu nuuiu jut. 

i/H. of it by pretending to believe he was eating bigger lunches 
at the club. She herself cleaned up after his first iu ’>u>rrhage 



and vomiting, and she obeyed him when, in reply to her soft 
suggestion, he forbade her to call Billy English, but Billy Eng- 
lish went to her. 

“Edith, Joe is drinking too much," said Billy English. "V/e'd 
better do something about it." 

“I wish you’d talk to him — or have you?" said Edith, 

"No. / haven’t, and I consider myseif remiss, the way / 
found oat. I, his friend, I didn’t notice it. Do you know who 
noticed it?" 

"Is it noticeable?" 

"It is to an eye doctor. He went to Ferguson to see about 
new glasses, and Ferguson wouldn't give him new glasses. He 
told Joe straight from the shoulder, he told him it was, liquor 
that made him think he needed glasses. Central retinal de- 
generation. Trouble seeing things straight on, and I should 
have noticed, because a couple of people have commented to 
me. asked me if Joe was worried about something or working 
too hard. He looked right through them. Edith, I want you to 
tell him to come in and see me at my office." 

“I’d like to, but how can I do that?" 

"I don't know how. You’re his wife. Have you taken a good 
look at your husband lately? / mean that seriously." 

"What a questionl" 

“All right, answer some of these questions: has he had to 
have his pants let out lately?" 

“Well, yes." 

“Have you noticed whether bis pubic hair Is thinning out?" 

"No, / haven't noticed that." 

"Well, maybe you don't look in that direction any. more. 
Have you noticed the palms of his hands?’’ 

"No." 

"Then notice them. They’re probably turning pink," said 
Billy. 

"What are you leading up to?" 

^ Tou’ve heard of cirrhosis of the liver. Your father died of 

"Oh," said Edith. 

Ferguson did a very unusual thing, coming to me, but he 
knows Joe s a friend as well as a patient, and he knows I've 
been seeing fewer and fewer patients. But he likes Joe. Now 
III tell you, Edith. If Joe had any timidity or doubt about ■ 
.oming to see me, that’s all right. I’ll forgive him if he goes to '■ 
mother doctor. But you get him to somebody, and don’t take 
00 long about it." 

"I’ll try," said Edith. 
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“You'd better more than try. And you watch out for a 
hemorrhage. If Joe starts vomiting blood, you call me right 
away.’’ 

“Thank you, Billy.” 

“Don’t thank me, thank Ferguson.” , 

“I hardly know Dr. Ferguson," said Edith. 

Well, what was the use of having a talk with Joe when a 
man named Ferguson, whom he hardly knew, had already told 
him he was drinking too much? And what was the use of talk- 
ing to a man who obviously was drinking because of an affair 
with some woman in New York, the misdirected gallantry of 
protecting a cheap tart? 

It was never any great problem for Edith to find a reason to 
be failing in admiration for her husband. And in the new re- 
lationship — now no longer so new — they avoided as though by 
agreement discussions that would entail the disclosure of any 
feeling of concern, one for the other. If, as seemed to be the 
case, they had condemned themselves to the habit of intimacy 
without even a friendship, that at least was a way to live that 
had advantages over living apart; and to disturb the way, to 
risk losing the advantages through a distasteful scene, was not 
according to Edith’s accepted plan. And besides, Edith told 
herself, she was according Joe the courtesy of allowing him 
to live as he wanted to. 

Only once was her philosophical decision subjected to a 
judgment. Joby, who was teaching code-work at an O.S.S. 
camp near Washington, came home to Gibbsville “for a steaJd’ 
one day. and during his visit he encountered Dr. English at the 
Gibbsville Club. As a result of the encounter he presented 
himself in his mother's sewing room. 

. “What’s happening to Father?” he said. 

“Why, he’s at the office.” 

“No, I don’t mean this minute. Or I do mean this minute. 
Every minute. I think he looks like hell.” 

“Do you?” 

“Well, don't you?” said Joby, 

“You get home so seldom, naturally we’ve both changed. 
And there’ll be changes the next time you come home, I dare- 
say.” 

‘ Look, Mother, I don’t know a God damn thing about 
medicine, but anybody can see that Father's falling apart.” 

Really? How do you think you’re going to look when 
you re sixty-two? You’re not yet thirty, but you don’t look 
the healthiest.” 
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"Never mind me. How long since Father. has seen a doctor, 
gotten a check-up?" 

"A year?" 

"Oh, I don’t really know." 

"A year?" 

"Possibly," said Edith. 

"T >V£> years?" 

“It could even be two. Or three.” 

Joby stood up. “Will you make him go to a doctor?” 

"Why, no, I don’t think so." 

"He’s old enough to take care of himself. Is that the idea?” 

“That is exactly the idea.” 

“And you refuse to make him go see a doctor?" 

"Refuse? Joby, it isn't a question of refusing. If I understand 
you correctly, you’re ordering me to tell your father to see a 
■ doctor — " 

- “Yes, I am.” 

“And I pay no attention to orders from you. It isn’t a 
question of refusing. Do you order people about in this job of 
yours? Are you really a lieutenant or a captain or something 
of the sort?" 

"God orders you, not me,” 

“Oh, dear, dear, dear, dear, dear. You must be higher than 
' a' captain,- to be so close to the Almighty." 

"Mother, I don't think I'll ever set foot in this house again." 

"Oh, you said the same thing in the very same words at 
. least half a dozen times before, beginning when you were 
ab.out twelve or thirteen. You always seemed to think that 
\ the way to solve your problems was to announce that you- 
were never going to set foot in this house again. But that 
threat isn’t as effective as it may have been when you were 
a naughty, helpless little boy. We forgive our children a lot 
because they are children. What if I said you’re not welcome 
here? What if I reminded you that it’s time you had a home 
of your own, and a wife to give orders to as long, as her 
patience held out? I can’t abide rudeness, never have, and I've 
never had to, except from you. We always tried to under- 
stand you, and we put up with a great deal because you were 
— I’m sure these modern child psychologists have some word 
for it. But we just thought you needed a little more under- 
standing- than most children, and we tried to give it to you. 
But of course we’ve known for a long time that our efforts 
were wasted. Well, now you threaten to leave us forever, I 
for one no longer consider it a threat,” 
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"No, I guess you don't. A woman that would commit 
murder wouldn’t be bothered by any threat I could make.” 

"I wish you’d pack your things and go, and before you ever 
come back here you’d better write me and make sure you’ll 
be allowed in this house.” 

“All right. Mother. But you didn’t have to lie to Dr. 
English.” 

“Lie? I never even mentioned your name to Dr. English.” 

“No, ' and you never mentioned his name to Father, did 
you? How long is it since he ordered you to have a doctor for 
Father? Mother, I know what you’re doing, and it stinks.” 

He was gone from the house in less than half an hour, 
and he never again saw his father alive. 

Joe’s second hemorrhage occurred at the McHenry & 
Chapin office, and Dr. George Ingram was called because he. 
way Arthur McHenry’s physician and because the Chapins 
had no family doctor since the complete retirement of Billy' 
English. They took Joe to the hospital. 

“Mr. Chapin has had a rupture of an esophageal varix,” he 
told Edith. “Could you tell me about any previous hemorrhage, 
Mrs. Chapin?” 

“Well, I suppose vomiting blood several years ago — would 
that constitute a hemorrhage. Dr. Ingram?” 

“it would indeed. Well, then Dr. English must have warned 
your husband.” 

“Dr. English wasn’t called.” 

“Oh? Who was?” 

“No one. My husband wouldn’t have it.” 

“But it must have been — well, never mind. The point is, 
another hemorrhage like this — we know what it’s from, Mrs. 
Chapin. Your husband has cirrhosis of the liver.” 

“Can you tell that right away?” 

Ingram smiled joylessly, “You can make a pretty good guess 
if you’ve been watching a man put it away at the club for 
several years. Dr. English would have had Mr. Chapin on a 
full diet, proteins, carbohydrates, et cetera.” 

“Is Mr. Chapin going to die?” 

“We’re all going to die, Mrs. Chapin.” 

“But Mr. Chapin is going to die sooner than the rest of us.” 

“It looks, that wa3’. I’m sorry.” 

“Today?” 

Ingram hesitated. “I’d advise you to send for your son and 
daughter. You've always been known as a woman of great 
courage, and that’s why I felt free to speak frankly to you.” 
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“Thank you. Dr. Insram.” 

Shortly after eight o'clock on an April night in the year 
1945, Joe Chapin died, never having come out of the coma 
that followed the hematemesis. In the Gibbsville Hospital room 
with him when he died were Edith Chapin, Arthur McHenry, 
Dr. George Ingram, Sally Orloski, R.N.; Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
W, Rohrbach and daughter Bertha Rohrbach, of Collieryville. 
The Rohrbachs were present because Charlie Rohrbach, the 
popular driver of the Collieryville-Gibbsville bus line, wai 
recovering from an operation for appendicitis which, had been , 
performed that morning. At that, Joe Chapin was lucky to get 
a bed- in the over-crowded hospital. 

Out in the corridor, which contained Wo broken lines of 
beds, Arthur said to Edith: “Now, you get some rest. I’ll 
take care of everything.” 

"No, Arthur. I want to do as much as 1 can. I want to keep 
busy.” 

Arthur smiled. “So do I. W^ll both have enough to do.” 

They had enough to do. There is always enough to do 
■while the heart keeps pumping. There is never, never enough 
time to do it all. Even when to remember is all that one has 
to do, it is enough, and there is not enough time to remem- . 
ber it all. And one man’s life is more than any one person 
can fully remember, fust one man’s life, and so we remember 
what we can, what we are reminded of, what gives us pleasure 
or sadness to remember. There is here, in the biography of 
Joe Chapin, nothing that could not have been seen or heard 
by- the people whose lives were touched by Joe Chapin’s life. 

; -Whatever he thought, whatever he felt has always been 
expressed -to or through someone else, and the reader can 
judge for himself the truth of what the man told or did not 
tell. Just as, ten years after Joe Chapin’s death, the people who 
remember him slightly or well have to go by what he said 
and did and looked like, and only rarely by what he did not 
say Or do. Somewhere, finally, after his death, he was placed 
in the great past, where only what he is known to have said 
and done can contradict all that he did not say, did not do. 
And then, when that time was reached when he was placed in 
the great past, he went out of the lives of all the rest of us, 
who are awaiting our turn. 
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